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TO 


The Queen: 


A NEW YEAR GREETING. 


/ Wuat shall we wish thee for the coming year? 


orth 


Thy people’s ever-deepening love is thine, 
And nations far and near combine 
In thee to honour and revere 
The Woman and the Queen, 
Who has to them the bright exemplar been 
Of duty nobly done. 
Can guerdon princelier than this be won,— 
! The homage of the world? Surely none! 
Long be it thine, in measure unsurpassed ! 
Whilst ever, more and more, 
We from our heart of hearts shall heaven implore, 
That, while the advancing years their courses run, 
Peace o’er thy realms her sheltering wings may cast, 
And keep thy life untroubled to the last! 


New Year’s Eve, 1896. 





Some Impressions of Southern California. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA}! 


BY BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


SouTHERN CALIFORNIA has to be 
known well before it can be loved ; 
and even when it is thoroughly ap- 
preciated for its many delightful 
characteristics, there will often 
remain certain of iis peculiarities 
which may perchance jar on the 
sensitiveness of those accustomed 
to the tender charms of a more 
caressing land. On the other 
hand, the real beauties and ad- 
vantages of the country and climate 
are so obvious that one need not 
hesitate to draw attention to some 
features likely to prove a little 
disappointing to any new-comers 
who are looking for a land of 
waving palm-trees and rich nat- 
ural luxuriance and _ generous 
growth of green. Green there is, 
and of the brightest emerald the 
eye might wish to see ; but it passes 
all too swiftly, burnt up by the 
downpour of golden sunshine, and 
gives place to every shade of deli- 
cate brown and amber, which we 
learn to like well enough, only 
not as we love the blessed green. 
Palms are there also, but not grow- 
ing at random as some of us may 
have feverishly fancied; man’s 
hand must plant and tend them, 
and water them unceasingly. As 
for the rich luxuriance, it is 
there also—or rather the pos- 
sibility of it is there under 
the dusty soil, waiting only for 
our help and labour to give it a 
development, which for fulness 
and rapidity is nothing less than 
miraculous. Indeed, one of the 
greatest pleasures in Southern 
California is the power which we 


all possess, if we only choose to 
use it, of transforming the brush- 
grown plains and hills into a fair 
and fruitful garden-land. It is 
almost like a fairy story to see 
what wonders may be wrought 
from the very onset, and to mark 
how soon the willing earth answers 
to an honest care. But she de- 
mands devoted and hard work— 
not the mere scratching of the 
grouod and the smoking of a 
cigarette ; and perhaps it is not 
out of place here to insist specially 
on the truth of this statement for 
the benefit of those who have any 
idea of coming to Southern Cali- 
fornia and taking up the onerous 
duties of ranch life. It is one 
thing to have done a litile gar- 
dening at home, toying, no doubt, 
with a spade and a rake and a 
watering-can; and quite another 
thing to start a fruit-farm, to 
follow a plough or cultivator over 
virgin soil, and wield a heavy hoe 
all day long, to the fierce heat and 
glare of the sun, and to evolve and 
carry out some scheme of irriga- 
tion, which often of necessity en- 
tails endless trouble and anxiety. 
These are not light tasks, and 
should not therefore be undertaken 
lightly ; but a judicious fulfilment 
of them assures success to a man 
who has been wise enough to con- 
tent himself with a small ranch; 
for it seems to be established be- 
yond any question that small 
ranches conducted in a business- 
like fashion have every chance 
of yielding fair returns, whereas 
the larger fruit - farms involve 
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too much work and too much 
money. 

Quite apart, however, from pecu- 
niary considerations, country life in 
the south of California has a great 
deal in it which is very delight- 
ful: the riding and driving, the 
sense of unrestrained freedom, the 
pleasure in the wide-stretching 
plains and rolling foothills and 
distant ranges of mountains, bare 
and uncompromising on a first in- 
troduction, but taking on rare 
charms of light and shadow and 
southern glamour, when once the 
slight acquaintance with them has 
ripened into friendship. 

Then there are the excursions 
by moonlight, the sleeping out of 
doors, the fragrances in the air 
wafted from the orange and lemon 
blossoms, and in the spring - time 
from the myriads of wild-flowers, 
which, when aided by the winter 
rains, leap into luxuriance charged 
with divers sweetnesses. But if 
the rainy season has been a 
niggardly one, then we must needs 
content ourselves with a few poor 
stragglers who serve just to re- 
mind us of the treasures of gold 
and blue and red and yellow and 
purple and white laid at our feet 
in such profusion during a previ- 
ous year. Then we must dream 
of the fields of the flaming esch- 
scholtzia, the Californian poppy, 
seen to perfection perhaps on the 
foothills of the San Gabriel valley, 
and covering the ground there 
and elsewhere with a rich orange 
mantle: we must dream, too, of 
the masses of brodea, pale laven- 
der in hue, toning in so softly 
with the numberless yellow 
flowers; the yellow violet, with 
its peculiar Oriental fragrance ; the 
gentle little cream-cup, paler than 
our belovéd English primrose ; the 
marguerite of varying shade and 
form; the handsome leptosyne, 
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with its brown velvet centre and 
its strong vanilla perfume; and 
scores of others springing up to 
take the place of those which die 
down all too quickly. We must 
pay due tribute also to the rich 
indigo larkspur, the lupins and 
vetches, the brown and mauve 
lilies, the gilias, the red painter’s 
brush, the wild pea of brilliant 
pink, the delicate shooting - star 
with petals of white tinged with 
purple, the tiny baby -blue eyes, 
one of the nemophila family, white 
flowers, as many as you will, and 
some of them as wee as a ‘pin’s 
head, and the pretty little blossoms 
of the alfilaria, which, together 
with the blossoms of the elder- 
berry, are the welcome harbingers 
of spring. Later on in the season 
and in different parts of the south 
we shall find other treasures: the 
Mariposa lily, so called because 
of its likeness to a butterfly, and 
the Romnya, a monster poppy of 
crinkled white satin, and the 
thistle, a handsome and stately 
fellow indeed, and countless others, 
some of them known only to those 
of us who are able to climb up 
steep places or dive into deep 
caiions,—for one has to be fairly 
strong to be a good botanist in 
Southern California. It is not 
enough to have a penetrating eye: 
one must be able to bear fatigue 
and heat and glare, and to have 
enough enthusiasm to fight sturd- 
ily through the dense chaparral, 
and enough caution to give a wide 
berth to those evil-looking fiends, 
the rattlesnakes, who kill so easily, 
but who themselves are so easily 
despatched. 

If, however, owing to a dry 
winter, we have been cheated of 
these many lovely wild - flowers, 
there at least remain certain con- 
solations which are not likely to 
fail us: the sumac will, in spite 
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of drought, continue to put out its 
tender shoots; the chillicote, with 
its bright fresh leaf and delicate 
white blossom, will spread itself 
elegantly over anything within its 
reach ; the uncompromising cactus 
will eke out its grim existence, 
offering us as a sort of apology its 
most exquisite flowers, some yel- 
low and some red, Various kinds 
of sages give of themselves gen- 
erously, especially in the more 
southern parts of the State; we 
shall find also the Spanish dagger 
or yucca, the manzanita, the 
mountain mahogany with its stub- 
born roots, the very despair of 
those who have the irksome task 
of clearing the brush - grown 
ground ; and higher up the scrub 
oak and the grease-bush, and lower 
down again the cucurbita or gourd, 
commonly called mock - orange, 
and the datura meteloides, a large 
pale violet flower full of delicious 
fragrance. In the valleys and 
caiions near the river, or near 
what is called the river—for we 
should scarcely realise that it is 
such until the winter rains swell 
the mountain torrents and rush 
down with overwhelming force 
into the dried-up river-bed — in 
these valleys and caiions we shall 
find most comforting stretches of 
green even during the hottest sum- 
mer: sycamores and cotton-wood 
trees, a few live oaks, abundance 
of willows, grasses, and reeds, 
wild roses, and a perfect luxuriance 
of the wild grape-vine, which 
drapes itself artistically over 
trunks and branches, and climbs 
as high as it desires. Up in the 


mountains, of course, we come 
into a totally different country 
and scenery: live oaks and pines 
abound everywhere, and we there- 
fore may not give the epithet 
of “treeless and barren” to this 
portion of Southern California. 
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Water is found there without stint 
or measure, and the climate bears 
little or no resemblance to that of 
the plains and foothills below, 
Hence many people who miss the 
procession of the seasons, and feel 
the need of a bracing change, find 
their way into the mountains 
during some part of the year; and 
if they are strong enough to enjoy 
camp life, or rich enough to take 
servants with them to see to all 
the details of the little establish- 
ment, then they will come back 
greatly invigorated, especially if 
they have had the pride and satis- 
faction of laying low some harm- 
less deer! But camping for frail 
folk is a mistake; and doctors, 
far away from these scenes, sitting 
comfortably in their arm-chairs, 
with all their needs luxuriously 
attended to, are apt to give out 
this order much too thoughtlessly, 
They have not themselves tried it 
perhaps, except under more favour- 
able conditions than those which 
some of their patients might be 
able to command. 

In speaking of the scenery of 
Southern California, one must cer- 
tainly not forget to mention the 
enormous granite boulders and 
lavish supply of stones, interest- 
ing no doubt to the geologist, but 
the despair of the fruit-grower and 
of the lover of beauty. Mrs Col- 
lier Graham, in her charming little 
volume ‘Stories of the Foothills,’ 
makes one of her characters refer 
thus to the soil: “He said the 
soil was good. An’ I ’lowed it 
was—what there was of it; and 
so was boulders good, for boulders 
—the trouble was in the mixin’! 
‘Don’t talk to me about your 
decomposed granite ; it’s the gran- 
ite what ain’t decomposed that 
bothers me.’” That exactly de- 
scribes the feelings of any rancher 
who happens to be the unfortun- 
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ate possessor of too many boulders, 
And as features of the landscape 
they are only tolerable when, after 
sunset, that beautiful rosy glow, 
quite peculiar to the south, holds 
them in a tender embrace: then 
they are softened and _ glorified 
if only for a passing moment ; and 
those of us who come from a land 
of purple heather may well be- 
lieve that these barren stones 
have suddenly burst out into 
blossom, — just for the passing 
moment, Nature’s compensation. 
But the next day, in the full glare 
of the sun, some of us think there 
is nothing romantic or picturesque 
about them. It is possible to 
drive for miles in some parts, 
and see nothing but stones and 
boulders and dried-up brush and 
shabby -looking cactus, and dust 
without beginning or end. The 
dust in Southern California in 
summer-time after a dry winter 
is really quite overwhelming; it 
not only eats into clothes, but 
corrodes tempers as well, and 
gets into noses, and throats, and 
chests. It rises up into the buggy 
in great curling waves, thickly 
powdering every one from top 
to toe. Enthusiastic Californians 
pretend not to notice it, but it 
exists all the same, even although 
it is not mentioned in the guide- 
books. It seems almost impos- 
sible to realise that beautiful 
flowers of every different form 
and hue are nestling beneath this 
ugly covering. When one sees it 
at first, one may well be forgiven 
for asking, “Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth ?” 

But in spite of dust and boul- 
ders and burnt-up brush and heat 
and glare, there are many delight- 
ful things in Southern California 
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even during the hottest summer : 
then it is that the mountains look 
at their very best towards the 
hour of sunset and after the set- 
ting of the sun, all the crudeness 
and harshness of their features 
being tempered and softened by 
the tender glow and glamour. 
Then it is that we most enjoy the 
lovely moonlight evenings, and 
then too we know that we may 
reckon safely on the coolness of 
the nights. So whilst in other 
parts of America people are strick- 
en down by the summer heat of 
both day and night, out here in 
Southern California prostration 
from the heat is scarcely known, 
and certainly never on the coast ; 
and, moreover, there is something 
in the climate which peculiarly 
aids recuperation from any kind 
of exhaustion. It is quite pos- 
sible that new-comers from cooler 
and damper regions who have not 
had to contend with the great 
extremes of cold and heat experi- 
enced in most parts of the United 
States—new-comers from England, 
in fact, and other countries of 
Europe—may find the dry heat 
somewhat trying. It is perhaps 
hard on the brain and the nerves,! 
and any invalids suffering from 
the effects of overwork or from 
weakness of the nervous system 
should be strongly advised, if they 
come to Southern California at all, 
to make their home on the coast, 
or not too far inland, so as to be 
within reach of the breeze which 
with unfailing freshness sweeps 
over from the ocean during all the 
summer. 

And speaking of the ocean re- 
minds us that nothing we could 
dream of could be more beautiful 
than the blue waters of the Pacific, 





1 This is quite a question, and is denied by doctors who have made the nervous 
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with its most lovely fringe of 
snow-white surf. It is almost 
an ideal of purity and perfec- 
tion. It is a smiling, dancing sea 
with life and light and love of 
sunshine; and all the exquisite 
tints of a Californian sunset are 
caught by the glistening foam, 
which then exchanges its wonder- 
ful whiteness for all the fairy 
colours of mother-of-pearl. To 
sit on the rocks and watch this 
sea is a joy in itself; and for 
those who like to pry and probe, 
there are the fairy pools lined 
with every shade of delicate and 
rich green and pink and heliotrope, 
and inhabited by numberless crabs, 
all of them in handsome attire well 
suited to their most artistic homes. 
Seals will sometimes sport around, 
barking loudly to each other ; gold- 
fish flash by, their burnished coats 
glittering in the sunshine. Grave 
and stately pelicans fly overhead ; 
cormorants and sea-gulls hasten to 
and fro, or linger on the broad 
stretch of kelp beyond to do their 
fishing. These wide belts of kelp 
are quite peculiar to the Pacific 
coast ; they seem to be like great 
fields of golden-brown strands of 
leaves and berries swaying with 
the movement of the waves. Even 
the large steamers do not attempt 
to cut their way through them, 
so dense is the growth anchored 
firmly to the ocean-bed. But 
leaning over the side of the vessel, 
one has a great pleasure in seeing 
such an expanse of rich colouring 
toning so harmoniously with the 
beautiful blue of the ocean; and 
to those of us who love to observe 
the many charming expressions of 
nature, this scene will perhaps be 
one of the pleasantest memories of 
the sea-journey from San Francisco 
down to the south. 

Many people consider that this 
is the most agreeable way of reach- 


ing the southern part of the State - 
and indeed if the weather is fine. 
as it usually is, the voyage is noth. 
ing else except a pleasure trip, 
Immediately after passing Point 
Concepcion, we realise that we 
have come into a southern clime, 
and we almost seem to see a dis- 
tinct line of demarcation separat- 
ing the northern gloom from the 
southern glamour. Then at once 
we begin to see the porpoises 
playing about, and the flying-fish 
springing out of the water, look- 
ing just like rainbow gossamer as 
the sunlight catches them. Then 
we begin to have exaggerated hopes 
of the beauty of the country await- 
ing us; for all unconsciously we 
are filled with a sensuous delight 
in the genial warmth and glow 
and tender colouring. As we 
approach nearer, however, we at 
once miss the green; and this is 
especially true of San Diego, and is 
all the more to be regretted, since 
there is no reason why every town 
in the south should not be a living 
mass of trees, or why San Diego 
herself, with her wonderful harbour 
and her beautiful natural situation, 
should not become a very queen 
amongst cities. In a land where 
peppers and eucalyptus and acacias 
and magnolias and rubbers and 
palms and Norfolk Island pines 
and camphors grow up with 
breathless speed, there seems little 
or no excuse for not taking every 
opportunity of making ideal sur- 
roundings and conditions for a 
town, the climate of which both 
in summer and winter is well- 
nigh perfect. A great deal, of 
course, has been done for this city, 
and other cities too, and some of 
us, less patient perhaps than is 
seemly, require to be reminded 
frequently that the country is 
only in its infancy; but for all 
that, we persist in saying that, 
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considering the easy possibilities, 
not half enough has been attempted 
or carried through. But every 
season makes a difference now: 
people who love beauty and will 
have it, are finding their way 
to San Diego and raising their 
standard there, and before very 
long the rose- gardens of pretty 
sleepy Santa Barbara will find 
some dangerous rivals. Before 
very long, too, pride and public 
spirit will surely conquer hinder- 
ing circumstances, and then we 
may look for ccoling fountains and 
green resting-places and plenty of 
shade, and a generous supply of 
easy benches either for invalids 
or for the indolent, and perhaps a 
beautiful koulevard sweeping round 
the whole extent of the bay, and 
making a noble drive such as few 
cities in the world could command. 

With regard to the choice of 
any special part of Southern Cali- 
fornia for permanent residence 
or lengthened stay, the climates 
of the different counties are so 
different themselves that the 
wisest plan is to give a fair trial 
to several of the neighbourhoods, 
Probably San Diego county would 
be found to be the most satis- 
factory for an all-the-year-round 
home. The climate and beautiful 
position of Coronado Island at- 
tract visitors from all parts of 
the world. The hotel looks right 
down on the splendid rollers of 
the Pacific, and the air from that 
pure summer sea is particularly 
soft and caressing. Los Angeles 
has all the advantages of being a 
go-ahead ambitious town within 
reach of delightful scenery. River- 
side is a town of old-established 
ranches, with plenty of social life 
and outdoor sport. Pasadena is 
a charming suburb of Los Angeles 
spreading along the San Gabriel 
valley, and having the stately 
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Sierra Madre Range for its pro- 
tecting deity. Santa Barbara, 
very similar in situation to Men- 
tone, is specially attractive, greener 
than most places in Southern Cali- 
fornia, a very fairyland of flowers, 
and with foothills which in spring- 
time are covered with a scented 
mantle of the yellow wild-mustard. 
And certainly one must not forget 
the Ojai valley, and the still more 
beautiful Santa Paula valley, which 
is apt to remind one of bits of 
England and Wales. 

So we can take our choice 
and move on until the right re- 
quirements are found. Visitors 
and invalids with ample means do 
not need any words of warning ; 
it is easy enough for them to change 
their plans. But people who are 
coming from older countries to 
settle in Southern California can- 
not be too strongly urged to pause 
awhile before pitching their tents 
anywhere. The conditions of life 
in the West are so utterly differ- 
ent from those found in the Old 
World, that it is quite impossible 
to realise what one is giving up, 
and whether one is likely to get a 
sufficient compensation in climate 
and circumstance and chances of 
success. These remarks do not, 
of course, apply to the so-called 
labouring classes of Europe or the 
Eastern States of America; they 
lose nothing and gain everything 
by coming out to a new country. 
Southern California is a paradise 
for them, and means good living, 
good wages, and good opportuni- 
ties of rising as high as they 
choose. But for the gently nur- 


tured, and for those who have 
been within reach of artistic and 
intellectual satisfaction, it is al- 
together a different matter. These 
wants will make themselves felt, 
however gallantly one may contend 
with them, and there is a starva- 
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tion of the soul just as possible as 
the starvation of the body. These 
are the people who will probably 
suffer from that sad illness, home- 
sickness, and it is for them that 
these words are specially written. 
From all that one can gather 
about the subject, it would seem 
to be a mistake for middle-aged 
folk to uproot themselves from 
their old surroundings, and venture 
into these new pastures. It goes 
much better if intending settlers 
come when they are young enough 
to leave no regrets behind, and 
bringing only the brightest and 
freshest of hopes untarnished by 
old memories. And there is no 
doubt whatsoever that it is a 
mistake, if not a cruelty, to bring 
delicate women out to ranch life, 
unless there are ample means to 
pay the very large sums asked and 
given for household help. It is 
absurd to talk of the advantages of 
any climate from Dan to Beer- 
sheba itself, if a woman is to be 
weighed down by hard physical 
work, such as house-cleaning and 
washing and baking, for which she 
has not been trained, and which 
hitherto has probably never come 
into her horizon. As a woman her- 
self, the writer of these few pages 
may be pardoned for laying particu- 
lar stress on the dangers and suf- 
ferings liable to arise through ignor- 
ance of these really important facts. 

It is pleasant to turn away from 
sombre thoughts, and briefly en- 
umerate some of the more famil- 
iar animals and birds and insects 
found in Southern Oalifornia. 
The humming-bird is one of our 
most welcome friends in the coun- 
try. A quarrelsome little fellow 
with his own kind, and very 
masterful, he is nevertheless easily 
tamed. Meadow-larks abound 
everywhere, cheerfully singing, ac- 
cording to reliable authority, the 


words, “Drink out of a bottle, 
bottle!” We shall find blue-jays, 
and orioles, and finches, and 
butcher-birds, canaries and ground- 
owls, and yellow-hammers, and 
mocking-birds, and robins, and 
doves, and thrushes, and wood- 
peckers, and many kinds of spar. 
rows, and a few wrens. The most 
characteristic bird of California is 
the chaparral cock, or paisano, or 
road-runner, which can be made 
into a great pet, and is seldom shot 
at. The turkey buzzard, majestic 
in its flight, is a well-known feature 
of the landscape. Quail are plenti- 
ful both in the valleys and on the 
hills, and are delicious food if 
properly cooked. Ants of many 
varieties hold possession of the 
land, and may be seen busy at 
work all the day long, out of the 
house and inside too, unless one 
keeps a ruthless look-out. The 
tarantula spider is an enormous 
creature, and is said to give as 
poisonous a bite as the rattlesnake. 
Centipedes and scorpions are found, 
and of course lizards. The pretty 
little horned toads are quite harm- 
less. The snakes are for the most 
part harmless, except the rattle- 
snakes, of which there are two 
kinds, a dark grey and black, and 
a red. They are not aggressive, 
and desire only to be left alone. 
When once the ground has been 
cleared, they disappear, creeping 
up to the hot rocky barren hill- 
tops, their favourite dwelling- 
places. But we cannot be too 
cautious how we tread when once 
the main road has been abandoned, 
for their colour harmonises both 
with the sage-brush and the dry 
earth, and it is quite easy to step 
on them unawares. Still they are 
very easily killed; in fact, the bare- 
footed children running to school 
kill them with a well-aimed stone 
or a long stick or whip, and think 
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nothing of the matter. Bounding 
all over the country may be seen 
the jack-rabbit and the cotton- 
tail; and, alas! there is no mis- 
taking the passage of the skunk ! 
Coyotes disturb the peace of the 
night, and eat as many chickens 
as they can capture. Wild cats 
are found in some of the caiions, 
and now and again a mountain- 
lion descends from its solitary 
heights and prowls round the 
barns. Deer are found in the 
mountains, and are said to be very 
good eating. Speaking of food 
reminds one of the fish of the 
Pacific. They are abundant cer- 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


Southern California is the very 
land for outdoor life, and, apart 
from riding and driving, and 
bicycling and camping, there are 
many occupations and interests 
which come well within the scope 
of even delicate women. In fact, 
a year of healthy country life in 
Southern California would prob- 
ably do far more to restore many 
ailing people to health than several 
seasons spent in sanitoriums and 
cure-resorts. To begin with, one 
learns to do without pampering 
luxuries, learning also to make 
the best of everything, and above 
all, being generally at a consider- 
able distance from a doctor. These 
are immense advantages for some 
invalids, especially for rich ones, 
who have never known what it 
was “to have a single wish 
denied.” 

A woman, however, can do a 
great deal of satisfactory and use- 
ful work on a ranch. She can 
pick the lemons, oranges, olives, 
apricots, or peaches; she can 
sucker the trees; she can under- 
take the anxious task of prun- 
ing. She can superintend the 
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tainly, and inspire one with the 
enthusiasm of Izaak Walton, but 
they are not specially dainty or 
delicate. The barracuda is the 
best; the Spanish mackerel is 
passable, and the yellow-tail is 
rather like a solid beefsteak of 
coarse fibre. The best one can 
say of them is that they are not 
worthy to come out of such a 
beautiful ocean. For time after 
time our thoughts return grate- 
fully to the memory of the Pacific, 
its blueness, its freshness, and all 
its indescribable charm. It may 
well stand for our ideal of per- 
fection in nature. 


FOR WOMEN, 


curing of olives and lemons, and 
see after the packing and de- 
spatching of the fruit. 

One girl who came from the 
East from a busy life, and had 
more leisure than she needed 
here, conceived the excellent idea 
of starting a strawberry-ranch, 
and has made such a capital suc- 
cess out of it, and brought such 
beautiful fruit to the market, that 
others have been only too glad to 
follow her example. Another lady 
has turned her attention to the 
culture of pampas- grass, and is 
reported to have won good returns 
for her labour and outlay. Then 
one hears of tired-out teachers 
giving up their school-work and 
taking to nursery gardening with 
all its various developments. 
Amateur gardening is a great 
resource in itself, and the satis- 
faction of seeing such quick and 
rich results from one’s efforts is 
quite indescribable. Given a fair 
supply of water, one may soon have 
the pleasure of a beautiful garden, 
with every variety of rose and 
carnation: wistaria, honeysuckle, 
plumbago, and stephanotis will 
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grow almost like weeds; in fact, 
anything and everything will grow 
as though in fairyland. So that 
gardening in Southern California 
does not mean “hope deferred 
making the heart sick” ; it means 
something quite unusual in the 
way of comfort and encourage- 
ment, together with the knowledge 
that one is creating picturesque 
surroundings for the homestead. 

With regard to camping, a few 
words of caution may not be out 
of place. Delicate women are 
likely to come back worse than 
they were when they started out, 
unless their men-folk are willing to 
take upon themselves the whole 
burden of the work, or unless they 
can afford to have a Chinaman 
with them or some other kind of 
servant, thus giving them the 
chance to rest, and get the good 
from the open-air life. Otherwise 
they are always over-fatigued and 
can enjoy nothing, and would be 
far wiser if they remained at 
home. 

Walking is not one of the plea- 
sures of outdoor life in Southern 
California. Neither the climate 
nor the country is suitable for it, 
although botanists who are strong 
enough for the exertion scramble 
about everywhere, searching for 
treasures and fighting determinedly 
through the thickly-grown brush ; 
but most of them take a horse 
or pony when possible, for no 
one would choose to walk here if 
other means of getting about were 
within reach. Lovers of flowers 
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can, however, make a very fair 
and characteristic collection by 
merely gathering what grows by 
the roadside, or by just taking a 
few steps up the slopes and laying 
hands on anything which strikes 
the fancy there. But there is no 
strolling about amongst shady trees 
and by the side of running brooks, 
and many people will find this a 
great deprivation, which it un- 
doubtedly is. Driving is a necessity 
as well as a pleasure of everyday 
life ; and one soon becomes accus- 
tomed to going for miles and miles 
over roads which after a dry season 
are full of ‘“‘chuck-holes.” Nothing 
could be more enjoyable than start- 
ing out on a typical Californian 
day, with a nice little team and all 
the dogs scampering along joyously, 
and plenty of provisions, and the 
fierce determination not to return 
until you feel inclined. The sense 
of freedom is delightful; and, more- 
over, the most delicate invalid 
need not be afraid of these expedi- 
tions, and will find that the more 
she drives, the more she can drive, 
for there is some curious life-giving 
power in the air which prevents 
over - exhaustion and aids quick 
recovery from ordinary fatigue. 
On account of the many interests 
and occupations inseparable from 
country life in Southern Cali- 
fornia, all of them enticing us 
into the open air, we feel more 
than justified in urging visitors to 
give themselves the best chances 
of recovering their health in the 
country rather than in the towns. 
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THE CELTIC RENASCENCE. 


Wuat is called “the Celtic 
Movement,” in recent literature, 
is, no doubt, part of the general 
agitation in Celtdom. But the 
form, and aims, and ideas of the 
“Qeltic Renascence” come from 
the influence of two men — M. 
Renan, who may be called the 
Moses of the proceedings, and Mr 
Matthew Arnold, who was the 
eloquent Aaron. We shall briefly 
examine their part, mainly pro- 
phetic, before criticising the con- 
quering legions who now march 
under Mr William Sharp, Miss 
Fiona Macleod (who may be 
aptly likened to the inspired 
Miriam), Professor Geddes, and 
other leaders, through the Pro- 
mised Land of New Celtic Litera- 
ture. 

Monsieur Renan was the original 
conductor of the march. After 
Macpherson’s ‘Ossian’ took its 
present lowly place in critical 
opinion, after Scott’s Highlanders 
made their final charge— 


* And cast the useless targe aside, 
And with both hands the claymore 
plied ”— 


Celtic studies were mainly left to 
Celtic scholars in Ireland, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Wales. 
But Monsieur Renan, a Breton and 
a scholar, was also a vulgarisateur, 
a populariser of many things. In 
his ‘Essais de Morale et de Crit- 
ique’ (1859) he republished (the 
piece has recently been translated 
by Mr Hutchison) his ‘‘ La Poésie 
des Races Celtiques,” also a study 
of “The Poetry of the Exhibi- 
tion.” In the latter work he 


blamed those who “limit their 
sympathies to forms of the past” ; 
in the former he dwelt on the 
Poetic Past of the Celts. 


They 


had a great, or at all events a 
copious, literature. M. Renan 
praised Owen Jones’s collection, 
the ‘Myvyrian Archeology,’ and 
the delightful ‘ Mabinogion’ trans- 
lated by Lady Charlotte Guest. He 
expatiated on the secular distress- 
fulness of the Gael and Cymry: 
de la vient sa tristesse. Infinite 
delicacy, a thirst for the ideal not 
to be quenched by whisky,—these 
are other Celtic qualities. ‘Call 
not their taste for intoxication a 
gross indulgence; never was a 
more sober people”! The Celt, 
being ideal, must get drunk: it 
is part of the pleasant unconscious 
poetry of his nature, as Harold 
Skimpole says; whereas your beery 
Teuton—German, Scotch, or Eng- 
lish—is a mere sensual lout. ‘‘The 
Bretons sought in hydromel what 
St Brandan and Peredur pursued 
in their own manner, the vision 
of the world invisible.” We 
“drink for drinkee,” they “drink 
for drunkee,” as the negro said. 
In this comparative psychology 
of liquor we may, perhaps, detect 
a slight national bias. The Cel- 
tic genius, on the whole, is “neither 
glad nor sad”—ni triste, ni gate. 
There is in the Celt no Teutonic 
enivrement de carnage, as in the 
Norse or German sagas, or the 
works of Mr Haggard, — which 
opinion of M. Renan’s we conceive 
to be incorrect. The Celtic blood 
is responsible for Jeanne d’Arc 
(of whose Celtic origin nothing 
can even be conjectured). ‘ With- 
out knowing it, she was more Cel- 
tic than Christian.” This is a very 
fair specimen of Neo-Oeltic as- 
sumption. It is based on the 
Fairies of Domremy: now fairies 
are not specially Celtic, and 
Jeanne professed her entire dis- 
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belief in them at her trial. ‘She 
was prophesied of by Merlin”; 
but, contrary to the orthodox 
opinion of the contemporary 
clergy, before the Council of Con- 
stance, Jeanne boldly declared 
that of Merlin she had the poorest 
opinion. “She did not recognise 
Pope or Church,”—though she ap- 
pealed to the Pope and the Coun- 
cil of Basel! In a note M. Renan 
moderates these Celtic opinions, 
later exaggerated by Henri 
Martin. Still, we already per- 
ceive the Celtic tendency to claim 
whatever is excellent in a certain 
way as “Celtic,” even if the facts 
are wrong, and the so-called Celt, 
La Pucelle, is a native of the 
more or less originally Teutonic 
Marches. For the rest, M. Renan 
justly asserts for his Celts delicacy 
of fancy, love of the pre-Christian 
supernatural, and high antiquity 
of tradition, all these blending 
into the great Arthurian cycle of 
romance. 

Mr Arnold followed, and ex- 
panded, M. Renan’s ideas in his 
‘Lectures on the Study of Celtic 
Literature’ (1867). With much 
that Mr Arnold said every lover 
of literature, and of a life not 
wholly “practical,” will agree. 
His information, though he had 
not the Celtic tongues, was wider 
than the rather scanty lore which 
M. Renan displayed. But he ar. 
gued in the usual way. He quoted 
Taliesin’s lines on his own meta- 
morphoses, as essentially Celtic, 
and did not observe the very 
similar and equally poetical pas- 
sage in the “‘ Kalewala,” the “ epic 
poem” (so called) of the Finns. 
Now Finns are not Celts, yet the 
features of delicacy, love of 
nature, love of the supernatural 
and of magic, and the tone of de- 
feated melancholy, which charm 
us in Finnish old popular poetry, 
are precisely the things which 
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charm us in the poetry of the 
Celt. These beauties come of the 
loneliness, the contact with na- 
ture, the fond dwelling on the 
past, the living in fantasy, which 
circumstances have forced on both 
Celts and Finns. They are rather 
the result of environment and of 
history than of race, the Celts 
being “ Aryans” like the rest of 
us, and the Finns being Ugrians, 
Into the problematic lore about 
the distinctive shapes of the Celtic 
and Teutonic skulls we must de- 
cline to go; it is quite enough to 
talk of “Celtic, Teutonic, and 
Greek genius,” as of a thing de 
termined by race. The Celtic 
genius is emotional, Mr Arnold 
said, and unscientific, though, if 
necessary, Neo-Celts could doubt- 
less prove Celtic blood in New- 
ton and Darwin as easily as in 
Dean Swift and Mr Louis Steven- 
son. ‘The Celt has not produced 
great poetical works,” but his 
poetry has “an air of greatness,” 
and “snatches of singular beauty 
and power.” 

From the Celtic element in 
our population (according to Mr 
Arnold) English poetry got style, 
melancholy, natural magic. Or, 
if not from the Celtic element, 
Mr Arnold asks, then whence 
did it get them? We shall 
not, with some ethnologists, say 
“from a Finnish substratum.” 
The ethnological question as to 
what proportion of Celtic blood 
survived “the English conquest,” 
outside of Wales, Cornwall, and 
the Highlands, nobody can an- 
swer. There would be intermar- 
riages twelve hundred years ago. 
But, when the Celtic language and 
Celtic personal names vanished, 
the surviving Celts would sink 
into the lowest grades of the 
population. What have these 
grades done for poetry south of 
Tweed? Almost nothing! Their 
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pallads and tales are notoriously 
fat and prosaic, doubtless the 
result of circumstances and of 
surroundings. But it is plain 
that such Celts as survived the 
English conquest would chiefly, if 
not exclusively, survive in what 
is the least imaginative and poeti- 
cal of social strata. This they 


_ have not leavened, as far as our 


knowledge goes, and it is there- 
fore unlikely that they leavened 
most the classes which have pro- 
duced English poetry, the very 


’ classes into which they must have 


survived least. 

Finding style in Icelandic lit- 
erature, and not in the ‘ Nibel- 
ungen Lied,’ Mr Arnold actually 
deduced it from Celtic settlers in 
Iceland, before the Norse occupa- 
tion! Lord Strangford denied the 
facts, but Neo-Celts may make 
what they can out of Icelandic 
and Scandinavian contact with 
the Islands and Ireland.1 Mr 
Arnold then places Milton, Talie- 
sin, and Pindar among poets “ in- 
toxicated with the passion for 
style.” But Pindar was not a 
Celt; and what proof have we, 
except his “passion for style,” 
that Milton owed anything to 
Celtic blood? If we have, in 
Celtic poetry, Llywarch Hen’s 
passionate aversion to old age, 
we have also that of Alczus, of 
Mimnermus, of the author of 
Ecclesiastes, — none of them Cel- 
tic precisely. If we have “the 
Titanic” in Manfred and Lara, we 
have it in Prometheus. Auschylus 
was not a Celt, nor was Alfieri 
or Leopardi, perhaps. To be sure, 
Miss Fiona Macleod talks of a 
“Hellenic Celt,” but these are 
idle words. 

Mr Arnold now discriminates 
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“the faithful way of handling 
nature, the Greek way, and the 
magical way,” which is Celtic. 
Keats had “the Greek way,” but 
Keats was not a Greek, and could 
not read Greek. If he had also 
the Celtic way, is that because 
he was a Celt—because of “ the 
Celtic element”? If he could get 
the Greek way, untaught of and 
undescended from Greeks, why in 
the world shoyld he not be born 
with the Celtic way, with no aid 
from a drop of Celtic blood? 
Shakespeare had “the Greek 
note” as well as “the Celtic note,” 
and, as a Greek element in Eliza- 
bethan England is out of the 
question, we must suppose that 
it is not race which gives Greek 
potentialities to Englishmen. Then 
why should race give them Celtic 
potentialities? Macaulay was Cel- 
tic enough—a reverend Highland 
ancestor of his tried to sell Prince 
Charles — yet Mr Arnold selects 
Macaulay as a contemner of Celtic 
MSS., and as a prize Philistine. 
Where does Celticism come in 
here? But if Macaulay had 
written like Keats, the Neo-Celts 
would have explained his gift as 
a Celtic inheritance. 

The sum of Mr Arnold’s argu- 
ment is this: he finds certain 
qualities in Celtic poetry, he does 
not find them in German, though 
he does discover a few in Icelandic 
poetry. He recognises them all 
in the poetry of England (where 
there must be some Celtic blood), 
and he attributes these qualities 
to the Celtic element in the Eng- 
lish, and even in the Icelanders. 
That these qualities exist in poetry 
where Celtic elements of race do 
not occur (as among Finns and 
Slavs), that Greek qualities abound 





1 Islay appears to be on Mr Arnold’s side as to a Celtic settlement in Iceland. 
Mr Craigie, in ‘ Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi,’ x. 149, shows that Celts learned much 


from Scandinavians, and taught very little. 
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where Greek elements of race are 
absent, that the historical circum- 
stances and local conditions of the 
English—a maritime people—have 
not been those of the Germans, 
and may have helped to differ- 
entiate English from German 
poetry, are facts which do not 
weigh with Mr Arnold. Our 
style, our melancholy, our natural 
magic, must all be due to an im- 
perceptible strain of the blood and 
the inherited qualities of the Celt, 
though our Greek qualities are 
mot derived from the blood of the 
Greeks. Such arguments as these 
need only to be stated. They 
are not scientific, they would not 
satisfy science, yet they have a 
pseudo-scientific ethnological air. 
In fact, they are Popular Science. 
It is impossible to disprove them : 
we may have a Celtic drop in our 
veins, and that Celtic drop may 
carry with it Celtic qualities in 
poetry. But it is certain that 
these qualities are not exclusively 
Celtic, and if there be “Greek 
notes,” it is certain that these 
may be developed by poets with 
no Greek blood or training. Thus 
Mr Arnold’s Celtic theory, if not 
demonstrably untrue, is, at least, 
unproved and superfluous. 

We now turn to Mr Arnold’s 
successors, and first to Mr William 
Sharp as a critic and editor of 
Macpherson’s ‘Ossian.’ Mr Ar- 
nold asserts that Macpherson’s 
‘Ossian,’ after all deductions, has 
‘the very soul of the Celtic genius 
in it.” Wordsworth, despite his 
own “natural magic,” denounced 
the book as worthless bombast, 
without any single truth to nature 
in it. We need not decide where 
poets disagree, but we may examine 
Mr Sharp’s Introductory Essay. 

However low our opinion of 
Macpherson’s ‘Ossian’ may be, it 
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was a book with remarkable 
fortunes. A reprint edited by a 
Celtic scholar would have filled a 
place in the controversy on epic 
national poems. Macpherson really 
takes rank between Verkovitch for 
Bulgaria and Lénnrot for Fin. 
land, though nearer Verkovitch, 
A comparatively brief historical 
introduction might have explained 
the evolution of Macpherson’s 
‘Ossian’ both in the English and 
the Gaelic. Mr Sharp offers no 
such guide: his introduction is 
mainly an attempt to summarise 
the ideas of Mr Alfred Nutt, of 
Campbell of Islay, and of Mr 
Hector Maclean. We do not 
wish to press hard on an editor 
engaged in a work desirable in 
itself, and we shall not make sport 
out of the differences between Mr 
Sharp’s account of Mr Nutt’s 
views and the very necessary cor- 
rection of his account in the cor- 
rigenda, Mr Nutt is alive to take 
care of himself, but Islay is dead, 
and we may be allowed to emend 
Mr Sharp’s hurried, or confused, 
and certainly most bewildering, 
version of Islay’s ideas. 

For instance (p. xvii), Mr Sharp 
writes thus: “ Professor O’Curry 
says” something not unimportant. 
Since O’Curry, as quoted by Mr 
Sharp, yields no meaning, we turn 
to Islay, whose Ossianic theory Mr 
Sharp is trying to summarise. 
Islay avers that O’Curry ‘“no- 
where” says what Mr Sharp makes 
him say. Again, Mr Sharp writes 
that the first book in the Irish 
characters was printed in 1571, 
and “so far it appears that Gaelic 
Scotland was ahead of Ireland in 
the literary race, for the first 
known Gaelic book was printed in 
Edinburgh.” 

We confess to having been totally 
puzzled by this argument. The 





1 Centenary Edition. Patrick Geddes, Edinburgh. 
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frat Irish book printed appeared 
in 1571; but Scotland must have 
been earlier in the field, because 
«the first Gaelic book was printed 
in Edinburgh.” Where is “ the 
therefore”? as Squire Western 
says) Mr Sharp is guiding the 
unlearned Sassenach into the 
Celtic Paradise, but the Sassenach 
founders into this logical Slough 
of Despond. ‘ Where is the there- 
fore?” he asks. Well, Islay gives 
the date of the first Gaelic book, 
printed in Edinburgh, as 1567, 
whereas the first Irish book is of 
1571. That is the reason why 
Islay thinks Gaelic was in print 
before Irish, but the date is exactly 
the fact which Mr Sharp omits. 

Indeed, readers of Mr Sharp 
must be warned that, without 
Islay’s essay in the hand, Mr 
Sharp’s is absolutely unintelligible. 
Either he has failed to understand 
Islay (a writer who demands close 
attention), or he has summarised 
him with unfortunate haste and 
carelessness. 

Here is asingular example. Mr 
Sharp observes: “At this day 
men still point out Dun Finn in 
Arran, and explain ‘ Ar-ainn’ to 
mean ‘ Ar-fhinn,’ Fin’s land... . 
Inseabh-Gall, the Hebrides, were 
so called from their Norse masters. 
This, then, proves that Scotland was 
considered to be the land of Fionn 
eighty years before Macpherson 
published anything.” Where is 
the proof ? 

The explanation, given by Islay, 
but omitted by Mr Sharp, is simply 
that the Fairy Minister, Mr Kirk 
of Aberfoyle, quotes or composes, 
in his Gaelic translation of the 
Psalms (1684), four lines in which 
the Highlands are called “the 
generous land of Fionn.” Kirk 
“flourished” at the time of the 
Revolution of 1688. His quatrain 
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proves the point. Mr Sharp omits 
the proof. 

Islay’s final opinion, or one of 
his final opinions, is given thus: 
*“T do not assert that the poet’s 
name [the poet of the Gaelic 
‘Ossian’ printed in 1807] was 
Ossian. I deny on good grounds 
that it was James Macpherson. I 
maintain that a poet, and a Scotch 
Highlander, composed all these 
Gaelic lines separately, if not 
together; and... it is possible 
that there may be fragments of 
sentimental poetry, different from 
the popular ballads, more modern, 
but certainly older than 1730,”— 
this in spite of ‘‘ modern language, 
and English idioms.” 

Mr Sharp does not add Islay’s 
statement (he really wavered in a 
candid, if confusing way), that 
“this is my own opinion,” but 
that, as no man “is a fair judge 
of a written language in which 
he does not think,” he “ prefers 
the opinion” of a Highland shoe- 
maker. He says, “ 7'his is not the 
old stuff.” 

We agree with the shoemaker. 
Macpherson’s ‘ Ossian’ “is not the 
old stuff,” nor anything like it. 
The truth is that Islay, in 1872, 
withdrew from the half-hearted 
hankering after authenticity in 
Macpherson’s ‘Ossian’ which he 
allowed to appear in his essay of 
1862. No one could guess this 
from Mr Sharp’s text, and in his 
corrigenda he tells the reader that 
the essay of 1862 is “adequate 
and more easily procurable.” But 
he does not say that Islay, in 1872, 
declared that his later studies had 
“turned the authenticity upside 
down.” 1 

We offer another instance of Mr 
Sharp’s odd summary of Islay’s 
ideas: “If the statement of Mr 
MacGilvray, given at page 50 of 





1 *Leabhar na Feinne,’ p. xxxiv. 
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the dissertation prefixed to the 
large edition of ‘Ossian’ (1807), is 
not a deliberate falsehood, there is 
an end of the argument which 
makes Macpherson the author.” 
Now, what is Mr MacGilvray’s 
statement? Mr Sharp does not 
tellus. Mr MacGilvray had said 
(according to Islay) that “the 
very poems which were translated 
and published, ‘ Fingal,’ ‘ Temora,’ 
and many others, were collected in 
Gaelic in Scotland, from the 
people, long before 1760, and these 
were subsequently compared with 
Macpherson’s_ published transla- 
tions at Douay, by Mr Farquhar- 
son,! the collector of the Gaelic, 
who did not know Macpherson, 
and the translations were found 
. . . to be, in the main, transla- 
tions as far as they went.” 

Then where is Mr Farquhar- 
son’s manuscript? ‘ It was torn, 
and leaves were used by the Douay 
students to light their fires.” It 
is like the poll-book of the dis- 
puted Irish election. ‘ It fell into 
the broth, and the dog ate it.” So 
much for the statement of Mr 
MacGilvray, which Mr Sharp 
might have given, it is so deli- 
ciously Celtic. 

In fact, there are old ballads 
about Ossianic heroes, but no epic 
has ever been found. Morven, the 
kingdom thereof, is unknown out- 
side Macpherson’s book, unknown 
in traditional songs or stories. 
As to style, Islay gives a correct 
rendering of a Gaelic “run” or 
conventional passage, and then does 
it into Macpherson’s peculiar spe- 
cies of fustian.? ‘The difficulty,” 
he says, “would be to find an 
audience nowadays” for such 
trash. Into fragments of a gen- 
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uine old ballad, Macpherson (or, if 
you please, an unknown predeces- 
sor about 16801730) foisted “a 
vague but masterly word-picture 
of a landscape ”—@ /a Mr Whistler 
— through which stalk the half- 
described indistinct features of 
gloomy warriors. . . . The ballad 
is simple and natural; the epic 
[Macpherson’s ‘Ossian’] is lab- 
oured and artificial, and it is no 
translation, according to my defi- 
nition of the word, but it is like 
something elaborated and built up 
out of the materials of one or more 
ballads.” As the shoemaker said 
of this very piece, ‘ Temora,’ 
‘Cha’ n’ e so an seann stugh” 
(“It is not the old stuff”). The 
stuff is, in place of the genuine 
mythical opening of the ballad, 
“The blue waves of Erin roll in 
light. The mountains are covered 
with day. Trees shake their 
dusky heads in the breeze. Grey 
torrents pour their noisy streams,” 
&c., «.7.4., u.s.w. Macpherson, or 
some other impostor, gave us this, 
while cribbing his outline and some 
materials, from the old ballad. 
Macpherson's character for prob- 
ity, in the affair of the Stuart 
Papers in the Scots College, does 
not enable us to place much con- 
fidence in his assertions. 

Mr Sharp admits that the 
‘Ossian’ of Macpherson is not a 
genuine rendering of ancient 
originals, that he ‘works inco- 
herently” upon a “genuine but 
unsystematised, unsifted, and frag- 
mentary basis,” and adds that “if 
he were the sole author he would 
be one of the few poetic creators 
of the first rank,”—a class of men 
who never wrote fustian, we may 
add, never produced what Mr 





1 Can this have been Farquharson of Ardlerg, an exile after the Forty-five, and 


a correspondent of Bishop Forbes ? 


‘See Index to ‘The Lyon in Mourning,’ 


published by the Scottish History Society, and Farquharson’s letters to Forbes. 
2 Popular Tales of the West Highlands, ii. 439; iv. 140. 
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Sharp justly censures as “ clumsily 
constructed, self-contradictory, and 
sometimes grotesquely impossible.” 
Yet this ‘Ossian’ is informed by 
«the antique spirit,” which “ gives 
it enduring life, charm, and all the 
spell of cosmic imagination.” Mr 
Sharp also commits himself to the 
sentiment that “no single work in 
our literature has had so wide- 
reaching, so potent, and so endur- 
ing aninfluence.” But, among his 
curious errata, he hedges his state- 
ment thus, ‘‘no single work of 
its kind.” There is no other work 
“of its kind” in English (except 
Ireland’s Shakespearian forgeries, 
or Chatterton’s sham Old English) ; 
in Bulgarian we believe that M. 
Verkovitch supplied an example. 
Leaving Mr Sharp and Mr 
Arnold on one side, Wordsworth 
and Islay on the other, to settle 
the question of the literary value 
of ‘Ossian’ ‘as she is wrote” by 
James Macpherson, we may surely 
say that Mr Sharp is not very 
lucid or logical in his introduction. 
Yet nowhere are logic and lucidity 
more necessary than in an attempt 
to make the public understand 


- what Macpherson’s ‘ Ossian’ really 


is. And we may add that the 
influence of Macpherson’s ‘ Ossian,’ 
turgid and windy as it is, cannot 
be of value to young Neo-Celtic 
writers, whether they “have the 
good Gaelic” or no Gaelic at all. 
Mr Hector Maclean, quoted by 
Islay, says “vagueness and ob- 
scurity abound everywhere, . 

such lines prove to be nonsense 
when closely examined,” whereas, 
in the genuine traditional Gaelic 
ballads, Mr Maclean finds ‘no 
vagueness, no mistiness, no ob- 
scurity.” Now, the essence of 
Macpherson’s ‘Ossian’ is vague- 
ness, mistiness, obscurity. To 
imitate this, as some Neo-Celts 
do, is not to Celticise, but to Mac- 
phersonise. 

VOL. CLXI,—NO. DCCCCLXXVI. 
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We next examine the whimsical 
Neo-Oeltic endeavours to claim all 
that is best and rarest in English 
literature as due to the Celtic 
element. A grotesque example 
was lately presented by Mr George 
Moore, by whom Swift, the most 
English of men, was applauded 
for “Celtic” qualities. Sir Walter 
Scott and Mr Louis Stevenson 
were denominated Scottish Celts, 
and Fielding was criticised in a 
style which demonstrated Mr 
Moore’s ignorance of Fielding’s 
works, 

Mr Sharp is more cautious than 
Mr Moore, in his ‘Lyra Celtica,’ 
which is, in every way, a curious 
production,—a first specimen, as 
we learn, of an ‘Anthologia Celtica,’ 
a future rival, perhaps, of the 
Greek Anthology. We begin with 
Amergin and Taliesin, and come 
down to unpublished minor young 
poets. It is as if we ranged, in 
Greek, from Orpheus and Muszus, 
through Marcus Argentarius and 
Paulus Silentiarius, to the last 
Romaic bard in an Athenian 
newspaper's Poet’s Corner. 

To the poems we shall return 
after examining the editor’s ideas. 
Like ourselves, Mr Sharp goes 
back to’: Mr Arnold’s Lectures of 
1867. Mr Sharp, innocently, seems 
to think that Islay’s ‘Popular 
Tales of the West Highlands’ were 
unpublished when Mr Arnold 
lectured, yet he calls Mr Arnold 
“superficial.” He goes on to 
meet the objectors who say that 
Shakespeare, Milton, Coleridge, 
Keats, and Shelley are English, 
Byron, Burns, and Sir Walter, 
Scotch, “not distinctively Anglo- 
Celtic.” Byron’s mother was a 
Gordon of Gight; he did not 
reckon himself a Scot, exactly. 
However, Mr Sharp talks of his 
“Oeltic blood.” He might as well 
talk of Oliver Cromwell’s Celtic 
blood, Mrs Cromwell mére being 
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a Stuart. Shakespeare’s Celtic 
blood has to be given up, as be- 
yond proof. Milton was Welsh on 
the mother’s side; “Keats is a 
Celtic name” (compare Maquet, 
who called himself Auguste Mac- 
Keat in 1830), and Keats’s genius 
is convincingly Oeltic. So is 
Wordsworth’s in places, Words- 
worth from whom “a modern 
Anglo-Celtic poet,” unnamed, bor- 
rows the ideas in a “haunting 
quatrain,” yet Wordsworth’s ances- 
try was as English as Hereward 
the Wake’s, Coleridge and Shel- 
ley, so “Celtic” in genius, are ad- 
mitted to be of “unmixed English 
blood, so far as we know,” yet Mr 
Sharp hankers after something 
atavistically Celtic in their genius. 
Why not in Edgar Poe’s? he was 
of Irish origin. Meanwhile he 
admits the possibility, in Scotland, 
“of an older race still, than even 
the Picts.” Are these our Finnish 
friends? If so, why not go back 
to the beginning, and have a Fin- 
nish Renascence at once? It is 
just as cheap as a Celtic Rena- 
scence, and about as plausible, As 
to Burns, we presume that the 
Oeltophiles believe in the fables 
of his Celtic descent from Camp- 
bell of Burnhouse (Burnus, Burnes, 
Burns). “Scott, as it happens, was 
of the ancient stock” (Celtic ?) 
and not “the typical Lowlander 
he is so often designated.” Mr 
Sharp may consult the quarterings 
on the roof of the hall at Abbots- 
ford. Scotts, Rutherfords, Swin- 
tons, and Haliburtons speak for 
themselves. Sir Walter could only 
rake up a Campbell great-grand- 
mother, and wore the dark-green 
Campbell tartan, when George IV. 
clad his broad German acres in 
the tartan of the Stuarts. Let 
Mr Sharp claim Celtic genius for 
the House of Hanover! As for 
Mr Stevenson, “who that has 
studied his genius can question 
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the Celtic strain in him?” The 
old fallacy! Mr Stevenson was as 
purely Lowland as James Hogg, 
and the genius of the one was as 
Celtic as that of the other. The 
said “genius” is found in men 
without a traceable drop of Celtic 
blood— Wordsworth, Shelley, Cole- 
ridge, Stevenson, Hogg. It is al- 
most absent in the more or less 
Celtic Tom Moore (Mr Sharp ad- 
mits), and wholly in the very Celtic 
Tom Macaulay. Indeed Mr Sharp 
allows that it is impossible “to 
limit this charm of exquisite re- 
gret and longing to Celtic poetry.” 
Of course it is impossible! No 
more perfect and beautiful ex- 
ample of this “ charm ” exists than 
in a love-song by a Red Indian 
squaw, who could not read, pub- 
lished, with a translation, by Dr 
Brinton. 


‘Fleas are not lobsters, damn their 
souls,” 


as the poet says, and Algonquins 
are not Celts. 

“They went forth to the war, 
but they always fell,” says Mr 
James Macpherson. The Celts, 
in this argument, always fall. 
They admit, what is wholly un- 
deniable, that certain poetic quali- 
ties are not peculiar to the Celtic 
peoples. Then when they find, or 
fancy, these qualities in the work 
of men without a traceable drop 
of Celtic blood in their veins, they 
make the qualities, common to 
many literatures, a presumption 
in favour of the presence of Celtic 
blood. In the same way “second 
sight” is averred to be a Celtic 
gift. You might as well call 
epilepsy a Celtic gift. Every 
savage —the Maori, the Red 
Indian, the Zulu —is as full of 
second sight as any man of Moi- 
dart. What is called “Celtic” in 
poetry or in superstition is really 
early human, and may become re- 
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crudescent anywhere, for good or 
for evil. Listen to a song of the 
New Hebrides, “and you in dreams 
behold the Hebrides,” the Old 
Hebrides, so exactly identical is 
the wailing cadence in Gaelic and 
in New Hebridean minstrelsy. 
Comparative science dispels the 
Celtic illusion that anything what- 
ever is peculiarly Celtic, or de- 
pendent on Celtic race and blood. 

Turn we now to the poetry of 
the ‘Lyra Celtica,’ old or new. 
The translations in verse, like all 
translations in verse, may be 
neglected. Take Taliesin’s ‘Song 
to the Wind,” “the most famous 
poem of the most famous Cymric 
bard ” :— 


‘* Great are its evaporations. 


On land and on sea 
It is indispensable. 


It frequently comes 

Proceeding from the heat of the sun, 
And the coldness of the moon. 

The moon is less beneficial, 
Inasmuch as her heat is less.” 


Yet Mr Arnold denies science, and 
commonplace, to Celts! Taliesin 
offers the popular science of his 
period. 

In the Odes of the Months, by 
Aneurin, we meet our good old 
Tupper, of whom no Celt makes 
his vaunt :— 


‘* Prudence is the best guide for man.” 


‘* Easy is society where there is affec- 
tion.” 


‘He that will neither work nor pray 
Is not worthy to have bread.” 


Quite so; but it needed no Celt 
to tell us this, or that bogs are 
comparatively firm in dry weather. 
Aneurin’s floreat (as Mr Sharp 
calls it) was about 500 a.p. He 
had been got at by Christians, and 
the result is absolutely the same 
as in the Teutonic case of ‘ Beo- 
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wulf,’” Of course there are better 
passages in these old Welsh writers ; 
we find love of nature, pensive 
melancholy, ‘old unhappy far-off 
things,” but not so very much to 
brag of: there is less of Tennyson 
than of Tupper. 

The’ modern pieces are chiefly 
later than Mr Arnold’s lectures. 
The young generation is Celtic 
enough, but that proves nothing. It 
has read Mr Arnold, and Mr Sharp, 
and M. Renan, and Mr Grant 
Allen, and it says, ‘Go to, let us 
be Celtic!” The Celticism is self- 
conscious, vowlu, of malice pre- 
pense. For the real thing, in 
modern poetry, we must go to 
the peasant songs of Ireland, 
Volkslieder, published by Dr 


Hyde. They are charming, as 
charming as Italian, Spanish 
Gipsy, or Romaic Volkslieder, 


and in a very similar way. It 
is not that a number of these 
young Neo-Celtic poets lack lyri- 
cal merits. Miss Fiona Macleod, 
Mr Yeats, Mrs Robertson Mathe- 
son, Miss Nora Hopper, and sev- 
eral others, write very pleasing, 
delicate, winning poems. But 
poems just as pleasing are pro- 
duced by our non-Celtic minstrels. 
The only marked peculiarities of 
these so-called Celts are conscious- 
ly produced on the lines of Welsh 
and Irish minstrelsy. Mr Quiller 
Couch’s delightful piece, ‘The 
Splendid Spur,” is Caroline, a de- 
liberate following, and an admir- 
able one, of such verse as Shirley’s 
“The glories of our birth and 
state.” Mr Couch was not think- 
ing of being Celtic; but most of 
these young poets are thinking of 
it, and are imitating certain feat- 
ures of Celtic poetry, just as, in the 
last century, they would have im- 
itated Pope. Again, in her novel, 
‘Green Fire,’ Miss Macleod ‘‘ Mac- 
phersonises””: the windy, wailing, 
indistinct, and, oddly, Lyttonian 
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romance, is pertinaciously bent 
on being “ Ossianic.” Now vague, 
obscure mistiness is not Celtic, 
but the foible of James Macpher- 
son, as we have heard Mr Hector 
Maclean declare. 

Really Celtic, as a critic not 
without the necessary Celtic drop 
of blood ventures to think, are Mr 
Yeats’s Tales in prose, and, above 
all, Mr Neil Munro’s stories in ‘ The 
Lost Pibroch.’ In these we meet 
genius, as obvious and undeniable 
as that of Mr Kipling, if less popu- 
lar in appeal, Accidentally or con- 
sciously, Mr Munro’s powers are 
directed to old Highland life, and 
he does what genius alone can do 
—he makes it live again, and 
makes our imaginations share its 
life ; his knowledge being copious, 
original, at first hand. That any 
human life was ever like that paint- 
ed, with too rich a palette, by Miss 
Macleod in ‘Green Fire,’ we re- 
spectfully and hopefully take leave 
to doubt. C'est de pur Jamie Mac- 
pherson, doublé de Bulwer Lytton. 
The young Neo-Celts, if they re- 
spect their often respectable tal- 
ents, will try to be natural, to be 
themselves ; and will avoid imita- 
tion of Taliesin, Aneurin, Irish 
peasants, and Rob Don. To these 
enthusiasts we would also recom- 
mend a study of the Jacobite 
poetry. Honestly, which songs 
are best — John Roy Stuart’s, 
William Ross’s, Alastair Macdon- 
nell’s, Rob Don’s (rich as some of 
these are in bloodthirstiness for 
its own sake),! or the Jacobite 
songs of the Lowland Scots? Take, 
for spirit, “The wind has blawn 
my plaid away ”— 
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‘* But though ’t has left me bare indeed, 
And blawn my bonnet off my head, 
There’s something hid in Highland brae, 
It hasna blawn my sword away !” 


Or take, of King James III., in 
1714— 


‘* He knew no harm, he knew no guilt, 
No laws had broke, no blood had spilt ; 
If rogues his father did betray, 

What's that to him that’s far away?” 


Or take Hogg— 


‘* Now turn the blue bonnet, wha can, 
wha can !” 


Or— 


‘¢ To daunton me, and me sae young, 
And guid King James’s eldest son !” 


For spirit take these, and “ Donald 
Macgilavray,” by Hogg. For 
pathos take a verse worthy of 
Burns— 


‘¢T once had bairns, who now have nane, 
I bred them toiling sairly ; 

And I would bear them a’ again, 
And lose them a’, for Charlie !” 


Or take— 


‘¢ The sun rises bright in France, 
And fair sets he ; 

But he has tint the blithe blink he had 
In my ain countree.” 


These are certainly by no means 
inferior in pathos and spirit, while, 
as a matter of art, they are more 
terse, more concerned with what 
is essential, than the contemporary 
Gaelic songs of the Rising. Let 
the Neo-Celts compare them, if 
they know Gaelic, and then decide 
between the merits of Highlands 
and Lowlands. Those who know 
not Gaelic, and read the Gaelic 
songs in English prose, of course 
miss the form. Plus the form, 
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William Ross’s Gaelic Elegy for 
the Death of Charles Edward is, 
save in a few verses, worthy of 
him who sang— 


‘* Now all is done that man may do, 
And all is done in vain.” 


The spirit is that of Theocritus,— 
but Ross was a schoolmaster, and 
may, conceivably, have imitated 
the old Sicilian laments. If the 
coincidence is accidental, he is still. 
as Dorian as Celtic in some of his 
stanzas. 

The spirit of these remarks will 
be greatly misconstrued by any 
one who supposes that we wish to 
decry Celtic literature and Celtic 
studies. Even in translations the 
‘Mabinogion’ and the half-mythi- 
cal Irish romances (such as ‘ Diar- 
maid and Grainne’) deserve to be 
widely read. The popular tales, 
Gaelic, Irish, or Breton, the popu- 
lar songs, the myths, many modern 
Gaelic poems, the old heroic ballads, 
are all full of interest and charm, 
even to a merely English reader, 
who necessarily misses the form 
of the originals, in which often 
lies their most conspicuous merit. 
Celtic literature was the natural 
expression of a poetical race, 
arrested (as far as literature is 
concerned) at certain rather early 
stages of development. There is 
no epic, no theatre; there is no 
Celtic vernacular poetry of men on 
a high level of conscious civilisa- 
tion and social organisation, like 
that of Periclean Greece, or of 
Rome in the first century before 
our era, or of Elizabethan England. 
The Celtic-speaking peoples, as 
such, never attained to these social 
and political conditions. They 
have not only no Homer; they 
have no Sophocles, no Theocritus, 
no Virgil or Lucretius, no Horace 
or Oatullus; no Shakespeare or 
Milton. Their development (if 
they had it in them to develop) 
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was diverted by Christianity, and 
stunted by foreign conquest. Their 
educated classes were Anglicised, 
or Frenchified. They never en- 
joyed the chances of Greece, Rome, 
France, Italy, Germany, Spain, 
and England. Their vernacular 
literature has been that of old 
bards, sennachies, peasants, medie- 
val romancers, and ecclesiastics : it 
has never been that of a highly 
instructed and reflective literary 
class. For what it is,—a litera- 
ture of a development arrested 
early,—it is rich, poetical, tender, 
and imaginative. 

If the Neo-Celts are in earnest, 
let them provide us with Celtic 
texts and literal translations of 
Celtic literature, or do for Ireland, 
Brittany, and Wales what Mr 
Neil Munro has begun to do for 
the West Highlands. This is the 
path ; to make large claims of the 
best things in English literature, 
or in French heroism, for ‘the 
Celtic element” is not the path. 
Conscious modern imitation of 
poetry which the imitators, as a 
rule, cannot read in the original 
languages, is not the path. These 
proceedings irritate the so-called 
Saxon, provoke his ridicule, and 
keep alive his prejudices. It is 
foolish to call Jeanne d’Arc or 
Walter Scott “Celts”; foolish to 
say that a poet must have Celtic 
blood because, in fact, you like 
his poetry. Let us repeat that 
the relations of race to poetic or 
other mental qualities is a mystery 
—that vere cause, as of environ- 
ment and historical circumstances, 
must be exhausted before we can 
claim this or that gift as a gift of 
race. Races have too long been 
mixed, and the history of race is 
too profoundly obscure. When 


we bring race into literary criti- 

cism, we dally with that unlovely 

fluent enchantress, Popular Science, 
A. Lana. 
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CHAPTER XVI.— INTERNATIONAL ELEMENTS. 


But alas, this was easier said 
than done, like most things in 
this world of words. When I had 
put myself into choice apparel, with 
hat and tie exhibiting my College 
colours — which we should have 
carried to the head of the river, 
if fate had not swept me from 
the New College boat—and when 
I had impeached that fate again, 
for not affording me my brother 
Harold’s face, yet resolving to braz- 
en it out, had appeared inside the 
lower door of St Winifred’s strong- 
hold (which I knew how to open 
by the owner’s counsel)— instead of 
finding things in their wonted peace, 
orderly, picturesque, in statuesque 
repose, at a glance I descried a very 
warlike change. 

There was Stepan with a long 
gun, and cartridges enough in the 
bandoleer on his braided frock, to 
account for all the civic force, as 
well as half of Aldershot ; and be- 
hind him a score of fellows no less 
martial. Both the gigantic dogs 
were loose, and equally resolute 
against invasion; even little Allai 
was in a clump of trees, with a 
dagger as long as himself in both 
hands, and his white teeth ground 
against all Albion. 

In the name of wonder, what 
could be in the wind? Just like 
my luck of course it was, at a most 
important moment, to hit upon 
something far more momentous to 
the very people I was come to 
move. 

“Good Stepan, I pray thee to 
communicate unto me the signifi- 
cation of the matters I behold.” 
For I knew that this trusty Cau- 


casian had picked up a bit of our 
language, and preferred the long 
bits. He rolled his fine eyes, which 
were big enough for mill-stones, and 
in his still bigger mind revolved the 
sounds which had vainly reached 
his ears. ‘What are you up to 
now?” I amended my enquiry; 
and having heard the milk-boy say 
something to that tune, when they 
declined so much of heaven in his 
cans, he bowed his head magnifi- 
cently, and said, “ All right.” 

This is the first consolation found 
by a foreigner in our language. It 
is courteous to ourselves as well, 
and shows confidence in our coun- 
try. 

“What a fool you are!” I cried 
with a Briton’s low ingratitude ; 
and then I saw the stately figure of 
Sfir Imar coming towards me. This 
King of the mountains looked as 
calm as if he had been girded with 
ancestral snow. ‘There was no sort 
of weapon in his broad white belt, 
and no menace worse than a hospi- 
table smile upon his large fair coun- 
tenance. He took me by both 
hands, with a tenderness for the 
left, which proved how kind his 
memory was, and led the way toa 
seat beneath the ivied wall, and 
looked at me, as if he liked 
me. 

*T have been expecting you for 
many days,” he said; and nothing 
but a little turn of voice just here 
and there could have led one to 
suppose that he was not of English 
birth ; “why have you never come 
to show me whether I am a good 
physician ?” 

I gave him all true reasons, that 
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I had been away, and occupied with 
a number of home-cares when at 
home, and I spoke of my parents 
in a way which he approved ; and 
then I was led on by his kindness 
so that I asked whether he was 
quite at leisure. 

“Even more than usual,” he 
answered with a smile. ‘‘ We have 
stopped our little operations for 
the afternoon; because we have 
been admonished by a kind friend 
that some little attack upon our 
place may be expected.” 

“Well, you are a cool hand!” 
was almost upon my lips; but a 
glance at him prevented any per- 
sonal remark. He was not the 
sort of man to be dealt with thus. 
But I resolved at least to be 
straightforward with him. 

“Sar Imar, I must not come 
here under false pretences. The 
fact is simply this, and I wish to 
tell you first, for no blame can 
possibly attach to her, and I have 
not told her of it. But I love 
your daughter, Dariel.” 

He looked at me with some sur- 
prise, but no sign of resentment ; 
and I met his clear gaze firmly, 
trying at the same time to look 
braver than I felt, for he took a 
long time before he answered. 

“ Ah, you little know what you 
are bringing upon yourself. For 
the sake of your friends you must 
overcome—you must put it down 
at once; before it gets stronger, 
quench it. For the sake of all 
who love you, and all your hopes 
in life, you must conquer it, abol- 
ish it, annihilate it. You are a 
man of strong will, if I have any 
knowledge of the English face.” 
His tone and manner were of 
friendly advice, rather than of 
stern forbiddance. 

“T know my own mind on this 
subject,” I replied, “and nothing 
will alter it. Whatever the con- 
sequence may be to myself, I shall 
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go on unless there is fear of harm- 
ing her.” 

“There is fear of harming her, 
very great fear of it. Perhaps you 
have the right to know. That de- 
pends upon yourself. Tell me, for 
Iam ata loss to understand, how 
long this has been, and how it can 
have happened ; for surely it is of 
short opportunity.” 

“That is true enough, and too 
true;” for although it had been 
going on with me for months, 
there had not been half the oppor- 
tunities I longed for; “‘ but it has 
been growing very rapidly, Sér 
Imar, although there have been so 
few interviews, and the first of 
them quite a one-sided one. In 
fact, I have had very little chance 
as yet—one occasion I lost alto- 
gether, and I did not make the 
best of another. Oh no, I have 
scarcely had any proper chances 
yet.” 

“Be thankful that it is so, my 
friend. It will be my duty to pre- 
vent their increase.” Dariel’s father 
smiled at his own words, with a 
sense of humour which I did not 
share. ‘ But just have the kind- 
ness, for I have the right to know, 
to tell me how there can have been 
any interviews at all. My daughter 
has been brought up in England 
partly, and resembles in many 
points an English young lady, 
rather than a Lesghian ; but r 

“Tt has never been any fault of 
hers at all. Altogether my fault, 
what little fault there has been. 
But I hope, if you don’t encourage 
me, Sir Imar, you will take good 
care not to let anybody else.” 

“That is rather a surprising de- 
mand ;” he spoke so gravely that 
it was my turn to smile at the 
modesty of my own request. “ Be- 
cause you are prohibited, all the 
world must be so. But tell me 
how you fell into this sad mishap.” 

“That I shall never consider it, 
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Sar Imar, however hopeless my 
prospect may be. Already I feel 
that my life has been exalted, my 
standard elevated, my character in 
every way 4 

“T am sorry to hurry you, Mr 
Cranleigh, in the course of your 
self-congratulations; but some in- 
vasion of our refuge may be ex- 
pected now at almost any moment. 
And afterwards there may not be 
good opportunity of speaking.” 

Thereupon I told him, as briefly 
as I could, how my admiration first 
began, and how it had become 
entire devotion, in spite of the 
niggardly occasions it had found, 
and that now I set before me 
but one object in the world, and 
cared not for obstacles, denials, 
scruples, opinion of others, or per- 
dition of myself—in for it I was, 
and go through with it I would. 
Then he stopped me, as if I spoke 
at random. 

“Did you begin it, sir, in this 
lofty manner? Were all these fine 
sentiments already in your mind, 
when you peeped through the hedge 
at my daughter?” 

“Sir, you exaggerate that small 
proceeding; and I am not a bit 
ashamed of it now,” I replied, “ be- 
cause of the glorious results it has 
produced.” 

“T am a little inclined to think 
that I hear a thumping”—in my 
heart there was one of the biggest 
thumpings ever known, as I defied 
him thus, and he disarmed me in 
that manner. “Is it the arrival of 
your Civic Force?” 

The Peelers, the Coppers, the 
Bobbies, there they were, beyond 
all doubt; and I believe that I 
shall pay the Police-rate — our 
tribute to the powers invisible— 
for the rest of my life without a 
growl, because of the moment of 
their knocking at that door. 

“Stop, sir,” I shouted, as the 
Prince was marching off, in his 








leisurely style—for nothing ever 
made him hurry—‘ there is one 
thing I have forgotten. Fasten up 
the dogs. I was ordered especially 
to tell you that ; otherwise the poor 
things may be shot.” 

“Dogs must take their chance in 
a conflict of mankind. But I leave 
them to you, Mr Cranleigh.” I knew 
not then that the true Caucasian is 
never brought up to love animals, 
and I wondered to find him so un- 
just. Ifa man likes to rush into a 
conflict, well and good. But to let 
a dog sacrifice himself to loyal feel- 
ing, appears to me unrighteous on 
the master’s part. So I ran for my 
life, and caught Kuban and Orla 
(who would have rushed point- 
blank at the muzzle of a cannon), 
and with much difficulty, and some 
help, thumped them into their 
kennels. 

Meanwhile the kicking at the 
upper door, and the shouting of 
hoarse voices, and the hoisting of 
coned heads between the ivied 
battlements, were waxing every 
moment; and so was the ferocity 
of the warriors inside, who had not 
enjoyed a fight, perhaps, ever since 
they came to England, the country 
of policemen, who mainly beat 
white gloves. But the master of 
the place ordered all his henchmen 
back, and made them stand their 
murderous guns against the peaceful 
ivy. 

Then he swang on its pivot the 
bar of the door, which had been 
readjusted since Slemmick dashed 
through, and throwing it wide he 
stood among the foes, and spoke. 

“ This is a very great commotion 
you are raising. Is there law in 
this land, that such things are 
allowed ?” 

We beheld a large force of con- 
stables outside, as if much resist- 
ance had been expected; and some 
of the mounted police were present 
to intercept any runaway. “Sir, 
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there is law in the land; and under 
it I hold a search-warrant of these 
premises, with orders to arrest all 
persons here, in case of certain dis- 
coveries. Sergeant, you will see 
that no one leaves the place with- 
out my permission. Now, sir.” 

Exhibiting his warrant, the chief 
officer fixed keen eyes upon Sir 
Imar’s face, and scanned with stern 
suspicion the tranquil smile and the 
very peaceful aspect. ‘To the mill 
first! To the mill at once!” he 
shouted, with some show of temper, 
being annoyed, as I could see, by 
the calmness of this reception. 
“Sir, will you have the kindness 
to inform me why the mill is not 
at work, as usual?” 

“It was scarcely worth while, 
when I expected you, to begin 
work, and then be interrupted.” 

“You expected me, sir? What 
the devil do you mean?” cried the 
officer, as one in a fury. 

“For some little time,” Sar Imar 
answered, with one of his most 
majestic bows, “I have looked 
forward to this pleasure ; but until 
this morning I could not be sure 
of the hour most convenient to 
you. But according to a proverb 
of your country, ‘ better late than 
never,’ sir. The mill is at your 
service, and all that it contains. I 
have also provided some refresh- 
ment for your men. Not such as 
I could wish, but what you call 
‘rough and ready.’ ” 

“And you have laid it out in 
the mill! The very place we were 
to have broken up! Of course, 
you have had time to clear every- 
thing away. It is a farce, sir, a 
farce, to carry out our orders now.” 

“Tt would be that at any time, 
for you never should have received 
them. There is in this country, 
though the constitution is the 
noblest in the world—which gener- 
ally means the least corrupt—very 
imperfect communication between 
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the working departments. Perhaps 
you will encourage your men to 
search ; while I am proving it 
needless. That would be of a 
piece with your other arrangements. 
That is not your style of business? 
Nay, but feeding is. I perceive 
that your men have walked far, 
good sir. I entreat you to let 
them recruit their strength. Stepan, 
bring two more chairs this way. 
Gentlemen, I hope that you cah 
manage roast-beef cold. If the date 
had been more definite, we could 
have shown more hospitality.” 

“These things are beyond my 
understanding,” said the officer, 
gazing at his men, who stood 
strictly at attention, with eyes very 
right for the great sirloin; “I 
have never been more astonished 
in my life. ‘Will you give me your 
word, sir, that no one shall leave 
the place? Then I see no good 
reason against a little refreshment, 
while you are explaining this 
strange state of things to me. 
Members of the Force, all fall to! 
Ha, what perfect discipline ! ” 

I scarcely know when I have 
been more pleased, in my little way 
of regarding things, than I was at 
that moment to see everybody con- 
verted from the track of war, as one 
might say, to the course, or (as 
might be considered even better, 
when the fork takes its place as the 
knife’s better half) the chairs—the 
comfortable dining-chairs of peace. 
Gallant as any known soldier on 
the globe, which can show more 
varieties of them, than of soil or 
climate, is the true British Peeler 
in quest of promotion; and thesé 
were all picked men, as they soon 
began to prove; and a warm sense 
of Providence arose within me, 
at the privilege of seeing them 
pitch into the victuals, instead of 
storming Caucasus. 

“T am not intelligent of British 
manners,” quoth Sir Imar to the 
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chief officer, “as if I had the honour, 
sir, of belonging to your island. 
But so far as a foreigner may 
understand your race, I trust that 
they will make progress now.” 

‘“‘Like a house on fire,” replied 
the officer with a bow, and perhaps 
some inclination to do better with 
his lips, than discipline as yet en- 
couraged. ‘Sir, I understood that 
you were going to show me some- 
thing.” 

“‘ Sir, in my native land we have 
a manner, suggested perhaps by the 
rigour of the climate, of producing 
a savoury broil at short notice. 
Measures to that effect were taken, 
upon your first application at my 
door; and if you will do me the 
honour of coming to my room, I 
would ask for the advantage of 
your opinion on that subject. I 
trust that Mr George Cranleigh will 
join us.” 

“Mr Cranleigh! Is this Sir 
Harold Cranleigh’s son?” the officer 
enquired, and a very gentlemanlike 
expression, which had been dawn- 
ing on his austere features, became 
established there for the rest of the 
day. “After you, sir. After you!” 
with a bow that did credit to the 
Force, he protested ; and soon he 
held his own in a spirited discussion 
upon the most effective form dis- 
covered for a carving-knife. 

“ Well, sir, what report am I to 
make ?” he asked, in a very proper 
frame of mind, when now there was 
little left, and still less wanted ; 
“according to instructions, made 
strict search of suspected premises, 
encountered no resistance, found 
nothing in contravention of the law, 
but excellent dinner prepared for 
us. Embraced the opportunity, 


according to precept and example of 
superior officers ; found no occasion 
to take any one in charge, and know 
no more than we knew before.” 
“You shall know more than you 
knew before. 


You shall not return 
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without perfect satisfaction as to 
the question which brought you 
here. You have exhibited the 
common-sense, the self- restraint, 
and the consideration which English 
officials alone display. You per- 
ceived that it would be what you 
call a farce, to search the suspected 
premises, when you found that your 
visit was expected. But the gen- 
darmery of any other country would 
have wreaked their anger and dis- 
appointment upon the suspected 
objects. They would have shat- 
tered my machinery, sir; and that 
would have been a heavy blow to 
me. I have naturally been indig- 
nant at the low ‘suspicions enter- 
tained of me. Otherwise I would 
have routed them, by referring 
your chiefs to the Foreign Office. 
One word there would have saved 
all this trouble. But now you 
shall understand this mighty secret ; 
and so shall Mr Cranleigh, if he 
cares to know it.” 

With these words our kind host 
left the table, and crossed the room 
to a large cupboard, which he un- 
locked, and took from it a box con- 
taining things that jingled. This 
box he placed between us with the 
cover off, and we saw a quantity of 
small metallic objects, of very queer 
forms and various construction, like 
pieces of a Chinese puzzle. Sar 
Imar stood regarding us with a 
smile; for he saw that neither of 
us was a whit the wiser. 

“Those are the products of my 
mill,” he said ; “no very portentous 
secret ; but it might be fatal to my 
object, if my little scheme were to 
find its way prematurely into the 
public Press. Therefore, I will ask 
you, Mr Officer, not to enter this in 
your report, though you are at 
liberty to mention it in confidence 
to your chief. Mr Cranleigh, I am 
sure, will not speak of it at all, if I 
put it to him so. Now, what do 
you call these little things?” 
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“ Couldn’t guess to.save my life,” 
the officer replied, as he fingered 
one or two; “artificial insects, 
spiders, tadpoles, shrimps, or dra- 
gon-flies—no, that won’t do; I give 
it up, Sir Imar.” 

“T know what it is,” I said, not 
by any stroke of genius, but through 
my brother’s workshop; ‘it is all 
of it type, of some queer sort, but 
what the metal is I have not the 
least idea.” 

“Type it is, as you perceive. 
But to what language it belongs, I 
doubt whether even the British 
Museum could tell you. For the 
very simple reason that nothing 
has been printed in that language 
yet. It is type of the Lesghian 
alphabet, the first that has ever 
been cut, or cast, or in any other 
manner fashioned. Our language 
is a very fine one, infinitely the 
finest of all the forms of speech 
in the long tract of mountains. 
But nothing in it has been print- 
ed yet. We are obliged to have 
recourse to Arabic, if we desire to 
publish anything. And not only 
that, but the children even of 
our noblest families have not the 
least idea Officer, I see that you 
are pressed for time; but if you 
had leisure to see me work this 
press, not with those castings, but 
the larger form, the capitals in fact, 
the coarse capitals, which we turned 
out first — for we had to feel our 
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way —I am almost sure that you 
would agree with me ? 

“T am sure that I should, sir. 
No doubt about that. I never saw 
anything so beautiful in my life. 
But we have exceeded our time, Sir 
Imar. Thank you—well, I will taste 
a toss of that liqueur. Upon my 
word, you know the right thing all 
round! Sir Imar, your best health ! 
Trappistine is not a patch on it. 
Beg pardon, Sir Imar, for having 
hit your gate so hard. I am not 
quite a literary man myself, but am 
able to allow for all in that way 
situated. Good-bye, Sir Imar, and 
if any one encroaches upon the free- 
dom of the Press, for the folk about 
here are not like us, just one line 
to Scotland Yard—a cigar, sir? 
Yes, it will enable me to think. 
And I shall take that young fellow’s 
horse back to the station.” 

Sar Imar sat down, while I went 
to see them off; and outside the 
upper door they gave three cheers. 
* Wonderful old chap! Grand old 
cock!” the officer said to me as 
I offered him a light; ‘ English 
Aristocracy not a patch upon him 
for cooking a dinner or for lan- 
guages. But as mad as a March 
hare ; whata pity! Don’t he know 
what is good, though? Mr Cran- 
leigh, attend to me. A man who 
can do French things to satisfy an 
Englishman—that’s what I call in- 
ternational, and no mistake!” 





CHAPTER XVII.—PEPPERCORNS. 


Before I went away, which I was 
obliged to do without even a glimpse 
of Dariel, her father very kindly 
put this question to me, “Do you 
really wish to know more, my 
friend, of the scheme which has 
brought me to this lonely valley, 
and kept me occupied here so long, 
in the hope that I may be of service 
to the race which has trusted and 


loved me, but received from me as 
yet no better reward than disaster 
and war? You are eager to be 
told? Then if you can come on 
Saturday, when the work of the day 
has been accomplished, you shall 
hear, not of that alone, but of things 
which have befallen me, from which 
you will perceive most clearly that 
the greater the distance preserved 
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henceforth between Mr Cranleigh 
and all Caucasians, the better it 
will be for his welfare and that of 
all his relations.” 

Now it is useless for me to trouble 
anybody, even if anybody would be 
troubled, with all the wild thoughts 
that came into my head, and all the 
sad things that would not let my 
heart alone, as I went with this 
burden of doubt to bear. It must 
not be supposed for a moment, be- 
cause I have chanced not to touch 
upon the matter, that I had cast 
away all sense of duty to my re- 
latives in this adventure. The 
home, and the farm, and the wel- 
fare of the family, had not been im- 
paired by a single penny, through 
what some might call the distrac- 
tion of my mind. Only let every 
one attend to business, as I had 
never failed to do all this time, and 
what a different place the world 
would be! And as for disturbing 
my father and mother, with any de- 
scription of what had happened to 
myself, when the chances were that 
all of it would come to nothing 
—that would indeed have been a 
wicked thing to do, in spite of all 
their preference for Harold. 

So clear was I from doubt upon 
that score, and all my proceedings 
had been so blameless, ever since 
that casual “peep through the 
hedge ”—as Dariel’s father called it 
—that instead of any squeamish- 
ness or self-reproach, I had two 
points to dwell upon of maltreat- 
ment to myself. Why had I been 
sent to London on a special errand, 
and then deprived of all chance of 
completing it? And again, had I 
been told of that hateful Prince 
Hafer, and purposely goaded into 
just wrath against him, simply that 
I might break forth into rude be- 
haviour, and so be dismissed as a 
savage, who could not control him- 
self before a lady ? 

That supposition was too wretched 








to be borne with, not for the low 
esteem of me it implied, but rather 
on account of the paltriness imputed 
to the highest, and noblest, and 
loveliest of her sex. Against all 
that my truer mind revolted, and 
my own experience did the like. 
But men have a trick of saying such 
small things about women (when 
the feminine back is turned), partly 
because they think it lofty so to 
speak, and partly because of the 
poets and sages who have set them 
this example, and partly (a very 
small part, let us hope) in right of 
their own experience. And these 
things come into a man’s lower 
mind, when depression sinks it in 
the mud-deposits of the heart. 

“ Halloa, George Cranleigh! 
What a blue study you must be 
in! Don’t I carry a light at my 
fore-peak? And if you can’t see it 
you might smell it.” 

It was rather dark as I came 
near home, after that interview 
with the police, and the trees at 
the back of the Hall were thick ; 
but I might have seen Stoneman 
and his cigar, if I had been at all 
on the look-out. ‘Come in,” he 
went on ; “‘ I waylaid you because I 
want a chat with you most un- 
commonly, and they told me at 
your den that you were gone this 
way. Fishing again? No rod 
this time! But perhaps you leave 
it at some farmhouse.” This man 
had his little faults; and among 
them was a trick of suggesting a 
handy fib, and then smashing it, 
if exercised ; the which is not a 
friendly trick. ‘‘ Not been fishing, 
eh? Something better, I daresay. 
Well, come in here; I want to 
show you something good, and the 
wonderful fellow who does it.” 

This was as dark as the sky it- 
self to me. But I followed him, 
for he was a leading man; and in 
little matters I submit my steps to 
theirs. Verily, on this occasion [ 
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did not walk amiss. For when we 
were in Jackson Stoneman’s little 
crib, such as any man of nous, 
with a big roof over his head, is 
fain to keep for his own better 
moments, there was something 
which no magnificence can bring 
home into the simple human breast. 
Who is the most delightful writer 
of our race, since Heaven took 
Shakespeare away in hot haste, 
when his hand was too close on the 
Tree of Life? The answer, although 
so long in coming, comes louder, 
as every year adds to the echo— 
“William Makepeace Thackeray.” 

That man of vast brain, with the 
fresh heart of a child, would have 
been pleased to see what I beheld ; 
and his tender touch only could 
have touched it off. A bright fire 
was burning in a low plain grate, 
there was not a whiff of smoke 
throughout it, and in front of the 
red clear glow, at a distance nicely 
calculated, stood a beautiful machine 
with its back to us. Kneeling on 
the rug was a long-sided man, so 
intent on his work that he never 
heard the door, with a silver spoon, 
(once Apostolic perhaps) in his 
right hand, and a long slender crook 
in his left. What he was tending 
could not be seen as yet; but a 
glorious fragrance held possession 
of the air, and wafted a divine 
afflatus to any heart not utterly in- 
sensible. Sar Imar’s broil was not 
a patch upon it. 

“Ach! it is to spoil everyting 
dat you are here.” The artist 
frowned and grunted, without get- 
ting up, as Stoneman introduced 
me. ‘“ My name is Hopmann; but 
dese bairds, what will dere names 
be, if I interrupt?” 

Peeping in over the lid of the 
alcove, which had an enamel lining, 
I saw four partridges hung skilfully 
from hooks, with a swivel to each ; 
so that every bird might revolve 
with zeal, or pause with proper 


feeling, as his sense of perfection 
and of duty bade him. While in 
the tray beneath them some clear 


brown gravy was simmering, with - 


a beaded eddy where the basting 
trickled. In and out among them, 
the silver spoon was gliding most 
skilfully and impartially, adminis- 
tering a drip to each, as sweetly and 
fairly as their own dear mother did 
it, in their happy nest. But in- 
stead of their dear mother, alas it 
was not even an Englishman who 
was tending them, but a German 
doctor with a very red face, gazing 
most severely at them through big 
silver spectacles. ‘Not you look! 
Not you come near!” this gentle- 
man cried, as he gave me a push, in 
return for the bow I offered him. 

“Come in here, George,” said 
Stoneman, with a wink at me. 
“Let him alone; and I will tell 
you all about him. He is the best 
fellow that ever lived; but you 
will never get it out of his head 
that almost everything we do is 
wrong.” 

‘“‘Everyting, everyting! Not 
almost, but everyting the English- 
man do wrong,” the Herr Doctor 
shouted, as Stoneman led me into 
the next room, where a snug supper- 
table was set out for the three of us. 

“Rather a queer customer, isn’t 
he?” said my host; “but I have 
known him more than ten years 
now, and got ten times as fond of 
him every year. He is the kindest- 
hearted fellow I ever came across ; 
and there is scarcely anything he 
cannot do. He is well known in 
London; he might be Professor of 
this, that, and the other. But he 
has not a particle of ambition, 
though he values his profession 
mightily. He is fond of money, 
of course ; but chiefly for the sake 
of his widowed mother, and two 
sisters whom he supports. You 
know that old Chalker of Cobstone 
Hill went the way of all flesh last 
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month, leaving a large practice all 
abroad. Well, I persuaded Hop- 
mann to take to it, for they were 
paying him shamefully in London, 
for a lot of work at one of the 
hospitals. He has only been here 
about a fortnight yet, but he is 
sure to get on; he must get on; 
nothing comes amiss to him. And 
I want you to help him, wherever 
you can: you need have no fear, 
he is quite tip-top—too good a great 
deal for a country practice. But 
he would never do in London; he 
is too honest—sees through any 
humbug in a moment, and would 
tell the patient so, though he were 
of the Royal family. But you 
should see Hopmann with some 
old woman, who will never say 
‘thank you,’ or pay him sixpence. 
That is what I admire in a man; 
and that tells for him too in the 
end, you may be sure. But come 
along, he is calling us, and he will 
be in a fury, if we let all his 
beautiful cookery spoil. All right, 
Hopmann, hop along, old fellow. 
A metal dish apiece for us, piping 
hot.” 

“ And ze last baird, he stay here 
and keep hot himself! And he 
become ze property of ze first gent 
zat is ready. Now, Mr Cranleigh, 
you tell truth! You never taste 
bartrich before. For why? Be- 
cause you cannot cook them in 
this land. You take away every- 
ting that gives what you call ze 
flavour, that penetrates ze whole 
system of ze baird. Ach! I will 
cook again for you, you shall see. 
Shackson is not half so wise.” 

I was fortunate enough to please 
him, and not in words alone, for 
the effect of my bit of lunch had 
quite worn off. In a very short 
time (as happens now and then 
when two men widely different in 
their main lines meet) our little 
corners, which are the clinging 
points, had fitted very nicely into 





one another ; and I longed to know 
more of the man, because I knew 
so much of him already. For who 
cares to get nearer to a man who 
keeps his distance ? 

* Hopmann is a queer fellow in 
his way, but in a very good sort of 
a way,” said Jackson Stoneman, 
as we two filled our pipes, and he 
lit his half-a-crown cigar, which I 
would not have smoked for half-a- 
crown; “I am glad to see you 
enter into each other’s merits, 
Now, will you fall in with a little 
plan which I have conceived for 
the good of us all? My German 
friend is an excellent shot. He can 
knock a bird over, as well as he can 
cook it. He was out with us on 
the first, when George Cranleigh 
would not come. Two or three 
swells were inclined to laugh, but 
he very soon turned the laugh on 
them. Garrod said that he never 
saw such a hand, which was not 
very graceful to the man who 
pays his wages. I have not yet 
found anything that Hopmann can- 
not do.” 

“Shackson, there are two tings 
vot he cannot do. He cannot ride 
very well ze horse; and he cannot 
listen to his own braises.” 

“ Never mind, he will very soon 
learn both accomplishments, and 
then he will be absolutely perfect. 
But we have a little campaign in 
view for the day after to-morrow. 
We have only been round the out- 
skirts yet, we have not touched the 
best part of the shooting. Herr 
Doctor, will you come with your 
16-bore, that wiped the eye of 
several of our thundering twelves, 
and show us straight powder on 
Thursday ?” 

“T vill only come on ze onder- 
standings of before —that all ze 
bairds I do shoot shall belong to 
me, to take home.” 

“You shall carry off, and cook 
with their trails in, every blessed 
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bird you knock over. And now 
about you, George. I have never 
seen you shoot, but I hear you are 
very good. Are you afraid to try 
your hand against this mighty 
German ?” 

This put me a little on my 
mettle, as was meant. Not that 
I ever cared to shoot in competi- 
tion; for that, as with fishing or 
any other friendly sport, to my 
mind kills the enjoyment. More- 
over I had refused Stoneman’s 
invitation, from a sort of pride— 
a very false pride it might be— 
about walking by his leave upon 
land that had been ours, And 
I had taken no certificate, this 

ear. 

“T'll tell you what I'll do,” I 
said. ‘I won’t bring my gun, for I 
have taken no licence, and I would 
not shoot without. But I'll come 
and work the dogs for you; they 
know me as well as they know 
Garrod, and I shall enjoy it quite 
as much.” 

“But Hopmann has taken no 
licence, either. As if any one 
would dare to ask you about that, 
for shooting round here! I should 
like to see them ask him even, when 
he is with me.” 

“For me it is to my conscience 
so,”"—the German had a great gift 
of winking both eyes, through 
his spectacles, with rapid alterna- 
tion ; “I am not a subject of this 
realm. I make game of ze Game- 
laws.” 

However, I was not to be per- 
suaded ; and when the day came, 
there were guns enough without 
mine, and far too many as it seemed 
to me, for a free beat and small 
enclosure. Luckily there was no 


covert-shooting yet; but one or 
two of the dogs had most narrow 
escapes, and I was obliged to inter- 
fere sometimes, and declare that 
I would walk them all back to 
kennel, unless the men tried to be 
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more careful. One dog was my 
own, a very handsome lemon-and- 
white setter-bitch, who dropped to 
shot almost before you could see 


the smoke ; and yet somebody put 


a shot through her ear, though I 
did not find it out till afterwards, 
or home she would have gone, 
whatever they might think at 
losing the best of the bunch, as 
one might say. 

For there were six guns, some- 
times close together—a dangerous 
affair for a country like that, even 
when every man knows his neigh- 
bour, and each is an experienced 
and careful shot ; most Cockneyfied 
too, for the look of the thing; and 
I had a great mind to keep away 
from them. But Stoneman would 
not hear of that; he had invited 
Lord Melladew, so he said, purely 
as a compliment to me, and how 
could I refuse to come with him? 
To this I could make no reply ; 
being taken up with my own affairs 
to such a degree that I was not 
at home concerning other people’s 
doings. The young Earl of Mella- 
dew was staying at the “ Bell”— 
which used to be called the ‘‘ Cran- 
leigh Arms,” until we went down 
in the world—and there he had his 
valet, and artistic outfit, and all his 
large ideas, in the long room with 
the magnificent view, where our 
tenant used to dry his onions. 
Now I am the very last to say a 
word against people who have gone 
up in life, by merits which have 
been denied to us. His grand- 
father proved himself a fine man of 
business, and made an exemplary 
fortune by lucrative Army-contracts 
during the Crimean war. If he 
compressed some dead cows in his 
hay, and compelled his old sheep- 
dogs to serve their time still by 
posthumous fidelity in the form of 
mutton—as war-correspondents on 
very short commons were ungrate- 
ful enough at that time to aver—all 
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those and greater errors he had 
redeemed by having a grandson as 
unlike him as possible. 

This young nobleman (for so he 
might be called) had many very 
excellent and amiable points. He 
was gentle, generous, and upright, 
more eager to please than is alto- 
gether safe, except in a very rustic 
neighbourhood ; and even less con- 
ceited and affected in his manners 
than a young man of good looks, 
fair position, and literary tendencies 
ought to be, for his friends to con- 
sider him natural. Everybody in 
our village said that without Far- 
mer Jarge to certify it, they never 
could have taken his Lordship for 
a Lord; though, considering the 
Boards, and the Hyznas this and 
that, and the Parson that couldn’t 
turn his coat-tails up till a second- 
ary motion put him into his own 
chair in the Vestry, there was no 
call for any one to feel surprise if 
the great folk came down, and made 
the little ones go up. Lord Mella- 
dew also was enthusiastic as to the 
delights of country-life, and the 
glories of British industry ; and this 
helped him much with my sister, 
who never could understand why 
we should be starved by foreign 
produce, when the land, and the 
people, and the sky above our heads 
were exactly the same as she could 
remember always, and there was 
as much to pay for everything as 
ever. 

But our young nobleman proved 
most clearly, with an elegant sonnet 
in the ‘Cobham Comet,’ entitled 
“Sit down to your own desserts,” 
that prosperity was to return to our 
land, and the Frenchman and Pel- 
gian be blown away by volleys of 
grape- and apple-shot from the bul- 
wark of Britain at Farmer Bandi- 
low’s farm. Half a million fruit- 
trees would be planted in October, 
and ten million bushels of apples, 
melons, peaches, plums, grapes, 





pine-apples, apricots, pears, &c., 
would confront the poor foreigner 
next August if he dared to attempt 
a landing. 

My father was scarcely so san- 
guine, but said, “‘ Let them have 
their try, George, if rich people find 
the money. Things can be no worse, 
and some poor fellows may find 
employment for the winter. Per- 
haps Mr Stoneman will take it up.” 

Stoneman, however, instead of 
doing that, showed an unaccount- 
able contempt and bitterness, not 
only towards the scheme itself, 
but all who took any share in it. 
There seemed to be something in the 
matter that touched him far more 
closely than any question of agricul- 
ture. Was it Lord Melladew’s long 
sojourn at the “ Bell,” and his fre- 
quent visits at our cottage? Even 
now, with this young man his guest 
for the day, and behaving most in- 
offensively, the grim stockbroker 
marched on in such a manner, that 
I thought it my duty to remon- 
strate. “You haven’t shot him 
yet,” I said, as we stood behind 
the others, “ because it is not dark 
enough. But if he gets peppered 
in the dusk, I shall know whose 
pot it came from.” 

Stoneman gave me a grin, and 
behaved a little better, and did his 
best to be polite at luncheon-time, 
and after the narrow shaves of the 
morning things went on more 
carefully ; for the men who knew 
nothing about a gun had now 
learned to be afraid of it. Until, 
with the sun setting low behind a 
wood, we came to a bit of gerse- 
land having a steep fall towards a 
valley, favourite harbour for a fox, 
in the days when my chief business 
was such pleasant sport and jollity. 
There were narrow rides cut through 
the furze down hill, and across them 
tussocks of welted fern, and strigs 
of moots that cropped up again, after 
the fuelling had been cleared. 
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“Why, this is the place where 
the yellow bunnies live,” said 
Stoneman, as he opened a gate 
for us, and we stood on the crest 
of the furzy slope. “I know a 
man, and a clever fellow too, who 
has offered a guinea apiece for 
them. He has given up business, 
and set up his staff in a wild part 
of Wales ; and there he is going in 
for a breed of these yellow rabbits. 
He has got a big name for the fur, 
and expects to cut out Chinchilla 
with it. I have heard of our 
golden bunnies lots of times, and 
seen some of them once or twice. 
Shall we get a sample for him, and 
then offer him live bunnies, if he 
jumps at it?” 

All agreed cheerfully to this, and 
the dogs were taken up, while the 
men peeping down the steep ridges 
got a shot or two at any of the 
coney race who might be dining 
carelessly. Then, as all of these 
proved to be of the common grey 
sort, Garrod’s boy was sent home 
for a couple of rough terriers, to 
run the furze thickets, while the 
guns should watch the rides, for 
two or three yellow fellows had 
skipped away unscathed. 

That boy took a long time in 
carrying out his message, and when 
he came back with his father behind 
him, the dusk of September was 
settling in the valley, while a wisp 
of silvery vapour stole along the 
brown halberds of the gorse, and 
the russet clumps of bramble. But 
the hillside now was ringing with 
the merry yelps of dogs, or the 
squeak of some puppy in a tangled 
grip, while the low covert ruffled, 
or was channelled here and there, 
with the sway of some resolute 
terrier hot in chase. 

This holiday had been a rare 
enjoyment to me, though crossed 
with anxiety now and then, among 
so many barrels governed less by 
experience than excitement. Most 
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of all, as I said, about Lord Mella- 
dew, who strode along so poetically, 
clad in green velveteen, beautifully 
made, but terminating unluckily in 
very smart buff gaiters short and 
spruce — concerning him I had 
prayed all day that he were safe 
back in the onion-loft. Not that 
he carried a gun to his own dis- 
advantage as the reckless do, neither 
did he fire at random, but was 
well content, in the manner of the 
public, to shout according to the 
hit or miss. 

“Shut up all,” I called out 
sharply ; “too dark, too dark! I 
expect to see at least a dog shot, 
every moment.” 

A dog indeed! If TI had said a 
man, and that man a live Earl—for 
bang bang went the guns, just as 
if I had never spoken, and four or 
five puffs of smoke, as if the hill- 
side were on fire, rose from the 
avenues poor bunny had to cross. 
“Yellow! Did you see, Shorje ? 
yellow as ze gold is!” The Ger- 
man doctor shouted as he pointed 
down aride. ‘‘Shackson shot too, 
but ze rabbit is to me. I will have 
ze guinea. Ach, mein Gott!” 

Instead of a rabbit giving the 
last kick of death, what did we see 
half-way down the slope but two 
buff coneys flying ever so much 
faster than any coney ever flew be- 
fore, each flashing in front of each 
other, as if father fox were after 
both of them. “I am blowed if it 
isn’t my Lord,” cried Garrod ; “ the 
foreigner have shot him morshial !” 

“‘ Vatt you know, ze clods-having- 
to-hop-by-night-as-well-as-by-day fe- 
loe? But keep your business, good 


fe-loe. If I have put ze shot in, I 
can pull him out again. You shall 
see.” 


Guns were laid aside, and the 
doctor left there (for he seemed 
to make nothing of peppering a 
lord, in comparison with basting 
partridges), and down the steep 
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pitch we raced after the Earl, who 
with a long start was going like the 
wind. Do all we might, we could 
not get near him, until he was 
brought up by a heavy post and 
rail, where the Dorking road winds 
along the bottom. There he struck 
his chest, and in spite of being 
winded, did no small credit to his 
lungs, by a power of shrieks that 
rent the valley. 

“What a coward !” cried Stone- 
man, who had kept up with me, 
though we both had ‘gone crop- 
pers” once or twice. “He is 
all there for holloaing, at any 
rate !” 

But the worst of the business 
was yet to come. As we drew a 
pull of breath, before rushing to 
the rescue, we heard a sudden clat- 
ter in the road below, then we saw 
a wild dash of something dark, and 
a woman lay on ber back under a 
low tree. I leaped the rail fence, 
to which the Earl was still clinging, 
and there lay my sister Grace, in 
her riding-habit, while the sound 
of the runaway pony’s hoofs came 
clanging round the corner. 

I lifted my darling sister Grace, 
and set her against the hedge-bank, 
and my heart went out of me, as I 
knelt and whispered to her. If it 
had been even Dariel, could my 
terror have been so terrible? I 
pulled her riding-gloves off, and 
found a penny in them, the change 
the dear frugal soul had taken from 
the last turnpike gate she paid. 
And then when I saw her sweet 
kind face as white as a shroud, and 
the bright eyes closed, and the long 
black lashes that I used to vow she 
dyed—when I wanted to put her 
in a passion—lying upon the waxen 
cheeks, without caring a dump what 
any other chap might think, I lifted 
up my voice and wept. 

‘‘Shush, shush, don’t be a fool, 
Shorje,” said some fellow, pushing 
me away; ‘‘ze gairl is only what 





you called shtunned. All raight, 
all raight, in ten skips of ze vlea, 
My tear, I am ze dochtor.” 

I went across the road, and stood 
by Jackson Stoneman, who was 
standing as firm as a rock, and pre- 
tending to play with the whip he 
had picked up. “ Look here,” I 
said, “she will never pay another 
pike.” 

“Take a turn with me, my dear 
fellow,” he replied, ‘‘ Hopmann will 
get on better without us. My 
housekeeper’s mother lives round 
the corner. Though the Lord 
knows that if all we want is a woman 
Lord Melladew, I am so sorry 
for your little accident. You mustn’t 
wear yellow spats, the next time 
you go shooting. Garrod will help 
you to your inn, and the doctor 
will come, when he has seen to 
this more urgent case. Garrod, let 
his lordship throw all his weight 
on you. Stop a moment. Send 
your boy at full speed to The Bell, 
and order their low four-wheeler 
here. He is not to say why, for 
fear of frightening Lady Cranleigh. 
And let him take that villain of a 
pony to The Bell.” 

In less than an hour, I had the 
great joy of hearing that Grace was 
quite conscious, and had no limbs 
broken, nor any other injury that 
a few days would not cure. When 
the pony bolted at the shrieks and 
kicks and swaying figure of his 
lordship, a branch across the road 
had swept my sister from the 
saddle, but luckily it did not strike 
any vulnerable part, unless the 
pert that often wounds a man is 
such. In a word it was her lump 
of hair, or what ladies call their 
chignon, into which she was obliged 
to coil her tresses tight for riding, 
that received the impact of the too 
obtrusive tree. But I scarcely 
knew what to conclude about the 
doctor, or Stoneman himself, who 
had been so uneasy about a young 
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Earl hanging out so near our Grace, 
when, as sure as English words 
were ever uttered by a German, I 
heard Hopmann whisper this con- 
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dolence to himself—“ Zat was ze 
graidest shot as ever I did make. 
One fire, leetle bepper, bring me 
down two bagients.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—A LOVEBIRD. 


Thus again, without any effort 
of his own, was the clever stock- 
broker quit of rivalry ; for although 
the Earl did not leave the village 
for some weeks, he was not in a 
condition to do much poetic woo- 
ing, even if he could have found a 
partner. And this was not the 
only good result from that serious 
double accident ; for the necessity 
of daily enquiry at our cottage be- 
came so pressing, and Stoneman 
so gallantly rose to this occasion, 
that the stiffness and coldness 
which had hitherto marked my 
mother’s reception of him could no 
longer be maintained, but glided 
very quietly into goodwill and 
gratitude. All of us began to for- 
give him, more and more, for the 
crime of not belonging to an anci- 
ent county family, while the merits 
of his affluence almost drove us to 
maintain them against his own in- 
difference, 

“You go along,” I said, for I 
had come to know him now, and 
could talk of his cash without tap- 
ping at it; “you know as well as 
I do, that the first consideration 
with nine out of ten of us is— 
Money.” 

“T am afraid it is,” he answered, 
as he stopped to make a bow, 
across a thousand cobblestones, to 
my sister, who was descending 
from the sky no doubt to attend 
to her milk-pans, and to know of 
nothing else; “I am afraid it is, 
with those who have not got it; 
and there is a great deal to be 
said for them. But I should be 
ashamed if it were so, with those 
who have obtained it. Moreover, 


it would be contrary to human 
nature, for does any man value a 
thing that is his own? As long 
as it seems beyond his reach, it 
is all that is lovely and charm- 
ing; but the moment he has re- 
duced the chose in action, as the 
lawyers express it, into possession, 
all its glory is gone, till he loses 
it again.” 

“Very well. There is your chose 
in action over there.” I pointed to 
the dairy window. “TI shall take 
care to tell her how you mean to 
estimate her, if ever she becomes 
your property.” 

“For Heaven’s sake,” he cried, 
while he caught me by the sleeve, 
as if I were going straightway to 
denounce him, ‘don’t suppose that 
such impious doctrines apply to— 
to the one exception of all human 
laws.” 

“T am afraid that they do, and 
ever so much quicker than they 
apply to money. But once more, 
when are you going to try your 
luck ?” 

For he had pestered me perpetu- 
ally about his feelings now, and I 
had advised him not to be in too 
much of a hurry. I felt that he 
was further on than I was, in 
acquaintance with the lovely ob- 
ject; for he must have had about 
thirty opportunities, to my three, 
counting dog-dialogues and every- 
thing. But he had not done half 
so much as I had; and women 
are wise enough to take one deed 
deeper to the dear heart, than a 
hundred thousand words. In fact, 
it is difficult to get that out again, 
if done by a man of the right age 
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and manner, and if they were sen- 
sitive just then with fright. The 
thought of this bore me up against 
friend Jackson’s flowing opportuni- 
ties, and made me an impartial 
critic of his work. 

He looked at me uneasily, when 
I brought him to this point; and 
all his experience in “carrying 
over,” and contingoes, and settling 
days, and whatever else they call it, 
was of very little use to him with 
such a ticklish stock. 

“Come in here, George,” he said ; 
“how am I to talk, as if it were a 
question of exchange and discount, 
when I see her bright hair dancing 
in the sun, like that? But let me 
look. Don’t say a word, until she 
goes away.” 

“Here are two cart-saddles and 
a pair of blinkers, and a truss of 
clover hay. If her young spring- 
carrots can dance through all that, 
they must heat Berenice’s and 
Helen’s of Troy. Don’t be quite 
a fool, Jack. You ought to know 
that girls can’t abide being stared 
at with their slops on. They have 
got a finer word for it—peg some- 
thing, in the novels. But Grace 
never gets herself up for a rustic 
surprise, like those fashionable dairy- 
maids.” 

‘“‘T should hope not indeed! She 
is nature itself. And all nature is 
sweetest in the morning. But there 
is not a spark of poetry about you, 
George. All that has gone into the 
female line. What would I give, to 
see you frightfully in love!” 

The piercing glance he gave me 
completely turned the tables; but 
I pulled him back so briskly that 
he came back to himself; for he 
was got up very bucklish in some 
Volunteer apparel, on his way to a 
swell rifle-meeting ; and it may be 
imagined that he longed for Grace 
to look at him, almost as much as 
he longed to look at Grace. How- 
ever, that was no concern of mine. 
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And he came back very modestly 
to his own affairs, and sat down 
where he could not see the 
window. 

“‘Has she said anything about 
me lately? Does she seem to have 
the least idea? You know how I 
have tried to keep myself in the 
background according to your ad- 
vice, which was most kindly meant. 
But meanwhile other fellows have 
been making play. Thank God, we 
have settled Melladew ; I was most 
afraid of him. Coronet, and son- 
nets, and a head of curly hair. 
Foremost of her sex although she 
is—but no, what am I talking of? 
Her mind is far too lofty. When 
I behold her in her graceful sim- 
plicity, like an Angel ministering 
what they get out of the cows— 
but allow me to hang that cart- 
saddle on the other peg, George.” 

To my vexation there was Grace 
again, standing in the doorway, 
with a great spoon in her hand— 
for a type of the greater one not so 
very far away—giving a taste of 
some white stuff to old Sally, who 
was stooping a hunchified back to 
save spilling. To see the light poise 
of the youthful figure, and the 
merry smile while the white froth 
was tilted carefully into that ancient 
mouth, little would you think that 
within so short a period, all this 
bright life had missed the grave by 
half an inch. 

‘Thank God !” whispered Stone- 
man. “ How little heed we take of 
their goodness, George! All men in 
comparison ought to be killed.” 

“Not a bit of it,” I answered. 
“Perhaps Melladew ought. He 
couldn’t have made more row if he 
had been kilt, as an Irishman is 
being always. But perhaps he 
could not help it; for it is his 
nature to.” 

“In any other case I should not 
have blamed him much, though it 
is not altogether perhaps the style 
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of Englishmen. But one thing we 
always forget—how intensely some 
people feel what to others is a flea- 
bite. And the ankle is a very 
nasty place after all, though the 
shot only just broke the skin, Hop- 
mann says. You heard him claim 
the shot? Well, now he puts it 
upon me! However, he is quite 
welcome, for the tale might go 
against him with his ‘bagients.’ 
Ta, ta! I’m off to enquire for my 
Lord, and I always let him know 
where I come from. Won't Hop- 
mann make a fine thing out of this ! 
I have lent him a trap and a man, 
to make the most of it. The man 
drives like a fury and calls out to 
everybody, ‘Can’t stop—very sorry 
—let them all know—the poor 
Hearl, he is in such hagony!’ 
Hopmann’s new letter-box is full 
already, and his hat is a hoarding 
of turnpike tickets.” 

“What a friend you are! What 
a friend to have!” I exclaimed, as 
he jumped upon his highly polished 
horse, for Grace had tripped away 
with a little turn of neck, which 
meant, ‘ Wouldn’t you like to come 
with me?” And Stoneman was 
hoping to get another glimpse from 
the saddle over the palings. Ay, 
and he did so too, as the light in 
his eyes made clear to me. 

A firm friend is likely to be a 
faithful lover, and a true husband 
when the gioss is off the love; but 
whether Grace had any sense’ of 
this, or even thought at all about 
him, was more than I could say at 
present. Quick of perception as 
she was, it seemed almost impos- 
sible that she could have failed to 
observe his attention, or it might 
be called his entire devotion to her. 
Yet when I tried her with a lot of 
little dodges, such as a brother must 
have at command, if he wants to 
keep time with his sisters, she never 
turned a hair—as the sporting people 
say—and she looked me out of 
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countenance sometimes, as if I were 
inferior to the female race. Know- 
ing what she was, I was unable to 
suppose that there could be any 
depth in her beyond my under- 
standing, so I said to myself, “ Let 
her mind the milk. What can a 
sweet girl desire beyond that?” 

To do good, to be kind, to be 
always cheerful, and to find their 
happiness in making ours— that 
was the proper thing, when I was 
young, for the rising generation of 
the better sex. Of our faults they 
must have no knowledge, but be as 
hard as possible upon their own ; 
and in that particular they had 
every help from their own sex, 
whose time was ripening into criti- 
cism. Somehow or other they 
have changed all that, and flung 
themselves far into the opposite 
extreme. 

Nothing could have made me 
dwell upon such little things, un- 
less there had been one of them 
that was all the world tome. And 
while I was endeavouring to explain 
my sister to the clearest of my 
understanding, and blaming her for 
my failure, there must have been 
some other purpose behind, which 
was even more than brotherly. I 
was able to give very good advice 
to Jackson Stoneman, and he was 
quite right in adopting it ; but that 
masterful inaction did not seem to 
suit my case. What might be 
going on even now—that was the 
great point for me to ascertain—in 
a matter beyond all discretion or 
cold comfort? Saturday was come ; 
and I had been attending, with a 
grandeur of benevolence beyond all 
praise, to a love-affair deeply inter- 
esting, but in which you might call 
me a spectator only. Surely my 
own state of puzzle was enough, 
without trying to make dovetails of 
another pair. 

Therefore, as soon as I had paid 
the men, at three o’clock that after- 
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noon, which was the proper time, 
I saddled old Joe, and without a 
word to Grace, who might think 
what she liked—let her mind her 
own affairs—off I set for St Wini- 
fred’s valley, where I knew an old 
shed that would entertain the horse. 
Let this old fellow get enough to 
eat, which he might pull from the 
hayrick, and all time, all friends, 
any fatherland would be just alike 
to him. 

The days were drawing in very 
fast, and although the sun was on 
the shoulder of the hill, the sense 
of autumn and of night impending 
had taken the cheer and the warmth 
away, and saddened the dignity of 
the trees. My heart was beating 
fast, yet low, as I hurried down the 
slope from the lonely shed: fast 
with some foolish jerks of hope that 
any corner might show Dariel; yet 
low, as every corner went its way, 
without any sign of my darling. 
When I came to the ruined chapel, 
and peeped in, discovering only 
solitude, so flurried and tremulous 
was my condition—a most unusual 
state for me—that the Lesghian 
chief, if he saw me thus, might 
fairly think that some mischief from 
the old wound was at work inside. 
To recover myself and appear before 
him in a decent manner, I crossed 
the brook by a fallen tree, and 
wandered into the gloomy wood, 
where the old approach had lost its 
way; and here I lingered so long 
that dusk was deepening into dark- 
ness when I crossed the lonely 
stream again. 

Fearing that Sir Imar might 
suppose me to be careless, and hav- 
ing recovered my self-command in 
right of much moralising, I entered 
by the lower door, and walked across 
the grass towards the quarters where 
the people lived. All was quiet, 
dull, and foggy, darker than the 
land outside, and damp enough to 
give love itself a touch of rheumatic 
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fever. Most of the men were gone, 
as their happy fashion was on 
Saturday, to fetch good things of 
victualling—for no cart came down 
the valley—and other delights, 
which we are so glad to deny to 
one another. 

As I passed by a low ruined wall 


in the fog, I heard a click as of 


some iron latch falling to, or flung 
to carelessly. This drew my atten- 
tion that way, and then a swish 
like the swing of a heavy cloak 
followed, and then I saw a tall man 
coming from an angle in the wall 
that had a roof to it. At the 
moment I was walking rather fast, 
and if I had continued at that pace, 
my elbow and the stranger’s might 
have struck one another ; for he was 
also walking fast, and his course— 
to use one of Slemmick’s words 
—was “slantindicular” to mine. 
He had not yet descried me, by 
reason of the wall, and feeling that 
he had no right on these premises, 
I drew back, and let him get in 
front of me. For I was never at 
all comfortable about things here, 
since my interview with Nicolo. 
Keeping my distance carefully, I 
followed that man towards the 
buildings, while I tried to make 
out enough of him to learn his 
rank and age, and anything else 
that could be known. If he were 
to turn and resent my vigilance, 
gladly would I have it out with 
him ; for a little fight, even if I 
got the worst of it, would have 
been a comfort to my bruised spirit 
then. But the fellow never turned, 
and seemed to be quite indifferent 
whether there was any one to heed 
him. As for his appearance, I could 
make out very little, except that 
he was not an Englishman. Dark 
as it was, I could have sworn to 
that ; whether by his walk, or dress, 
or figure, or what else, I cannot say 
—but at any rate he was a foreigner 
—and I could almost answer for it 
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that on his hip was swung a sword, 
which would have made short work 
of me, had he been so desirous. 

Instead of entering the passage 
of grey flint which led to the house- 
holds of the colony, the man I was 
following turned to the right, where 
the wall curved in towards the 
upper door, Kuban and Orla, who 
dwelled for the best of their time 
in this part of the premises, came 
forth and looked at him without a 
single sniff; and then lowered their 
tails, and crawled away. ‘ What 
a villain he must be!” thought I; 
“they know him, but would rather 
not even speak to him.” 

But the impression he had made 
upon them was far beyond this. 
To my surprise, they condemned 
the entire human race for the mo- 
ment, reasoning (as we must have 
taught them to do) from the par- 
ticular to the universal. For when 
I passed and held out my hand, 
not a word would they have to say 
to me, which perhaps was the better 
for my safety. Then as I followed 
with my temper rising, and resolved 
to bring the man to book as he 
unbarred the door, what did he do 
but with one great vault gain that 
coign of reconnaissance where the 
watch-dog loved to sit, and plunge 
from it into the world beyond, with 
some strange headgear shown be- 
tween the battlements, and then a 
clank of hard metal, and a heavy 
flap of ivy. 

I have often been surprised, as 
every man must be, who lives to 
full growth upon this wondrous 
earth ; but this time my astonish- 
ment went quite beyond its powers. 
Every one had always taken me 
for a great jumper, but, to save my 
life, I could never have done that. 
I stood, and looked up into the 
darkness of the sky, as if for some 
witness to confirm my doubtful 
eyes; and then a deep conviction 
of the existence of the Devil— 
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which philosophers in mutinous in- 
gratitude deny—came to my aid, 
and calmed me with the sense of 
duty which his name _ inspires, 
And now the two dogs, breathing 
calmly again, and with their tails 
high-masted, came to apologise for 
that trimming which even they had 
learned towards their dearest friend. 
Here was something genial; and I 
forgave them, because I might have 
done the same, if touched with 
equal insight. 

“T will get to the bottom of 
this,” thought I, “though the 
scoundrel has put the wall between 
us.” For I knew not at all how 
to open that door, even if it seemed 
desirable. With a quick step, there- 
fore, I retraced my course, while 
Kuban and Orla came after me, 
sniffing my track with happy puffs, 
to be sure of something wholesome. 
Keeping clear of the dwellings, I 
went back along the wall, to in- 
vestigate the corner, from which 
that demon of mystery had emerged. 
What superstition can there be 
in a Winchester and New College 
man, who has eaten for the Bar, 
and knows something of Stock- 
brokers, and as much as is good 
of Solicitors? But it is better to 
avoid such subjects now. 

Both dogs lay down at a certain 
spot, where a narrow track just 
visible across the grass began ; 
perhaps they were forbidden to 
come further down that way. But 
I went on, treading gingerly, until 
I was stopped by a pair of wire- 
doors. It was rather dark still, 
but not so murky as it had been, 
for the moon began to lift herself 
a little through the mist. As her 
faint light came glimmering over 
the black wall, I began to see what 
the little structure was, and how it 
was sheltered and protected over- 
head. Dariel had told me that she 
was very fond of birds, and had 
some beauties of her own; and no 
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doubt this was where she kept 
them. Now if that hateful fellow 
with the strange headgear came out 
of this enclosure, as appeared too 
manifest, it was equally plain that 
he must have been inside it ; and 
what could he be doing in this 
aviary so late, unless the fair owner 
herself were there ? 

My wrath and indignation knew 
no bounds. IfI were being treated 
in this perfidious way, what steps 
could be too strong or too insidious, 
if they led to the confusion of the 
traitors? Though the dogs were 
as silent as if they were carved in 
stone, I went back to them and 
threatened them with quick and 
painful death, if they dared to en- 
quire into my proceedings. Then 


by a little reconnoitreing I found 
a corner of the netting which formed 
the outer fence, from which I could 
see into the inner room, which had 
been impossible from the gate. I 
could have opened that gate perhaps, 
but not without noise enough to 


attract attention ; and now I could 
see as well as if I were inside, for 
the wire-mesh made no difference. 
At the end of the room which 
was nearest to me, and only a few 
yards from the corner I had found, 
sat Dariel herself, with a purple 
cloak on, or a mantle, or jacket 
—I never know the proper words, 
and it makes no difference, except 
to women. Of the colour, I could 
not be sure by that light; except 
that it was deep, and rich, and 
grand, and her white neck shone 
forth it, like a hyacinth from dark 
tulips. There were two candles 
burning on a rustic round table, 
and she, with her forehead gleam- 
ing softly, kept her left hand partly 
closed, while the other hand went 
round and round as if it were 
winding something slowly upon 
some little object which I could 
not see; for around it fell the 
shadowy tresses which had so often 
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baffled me in quest of a sweet 
glance from her eyes. Every now 
and then, I caught a glimpse of a 
very delicate and straight nose (the 
beauty of which has never been sur- 
passed), and once or twice there 
came into view the perfection of a 
chin, a soft harmony conducting 
from the roses of the lips to the 
lilies of the neck. All this was 
very lovely, and my heart was wild 
about it; though my mind was 
fierce the other way, that none was 
ever to be mine. For whom had 
she arrayed herself in that homicidal 
beauty ? 

But while I was grinding my 
teeth and wrinkling my forehead 
into wirework, she softly turned 
her gentle face, and my rage was 
gone as darkness flies when the 
quiet moon arises. There were 
great tears rolling, and wet eyes 
beaming, and the pity of a world 
of sadness speaking in the elo- 
quence of a silent mouth. Also 
with love’s vaticination I seemed 
to discover terror there, and the 
call for some strong form to shield 
her from troubles and dangers men- 
acing. ‘‘ There has been no flirta- 
tion here,” thought I, ‘ What a 
jealous fool I am! In this there 
must be some dark distress. How 
could I think so of my Dariel!” 
And when I beheld the next thing 
she did, my self-reproach grew 
deeper. 

For she opened the curve of her 
left palm, slowly and softly in 
fear of rash release, keeping the 
fingers of the other hand in readi- 
ness for repression; and there I 
saw, with his green fluff panting 
in a velvet cradle, a small bird of 
bright plumage, with enquiring 
eyes regarding her. He seemed to 
know her for his best friend, and 
though taken aback by misfortune, 
to trust this member of the human 
race to do all that mankind could 
do for him. 
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Made of hard stuff as I am, I do 
not feel ashamed to say, that the 
pity which is in all of us, drew 
straws from the candle and made 
bars along the mist, when I saw 
what the girl I loved had done. 
That poor little bird had a broken 
leg, newly broken by violence, and 
Dariel had been gently binding the 
splintered shank together, with cot- 
ton wool and a reel of silk, as I 
could see on the table, and a strip 
of cane from a chair hard by ; and 
now she was shaking one finger at 
him, to let him know that fluttering 
is no remedy for affliction. 

But why did she cry so? She 
ought to be smiling amd looking 
glad, when the little chap’s mate 
flew down so kindly, and perched 
on the reel of silk to comfort him, 
and then fluttered round and round 
him with her wings drooped down, 
and a tenderness of cooing which 
almost set him on his legs again ; 
for they were a pair of what are 
called “lovebirds,” of whom, if one 
hops the final twig, the other pines 
into the darkness and dies. So at 
least the story of the bird-men goes, 
although that excess of fidelity 
may be beyond the faith of other 
men, 

Tell me not that love is blind. 
It has the swiftest of all sight. It 
flies to its conclusion straighter 
than the truest lovebird. I saw 
why Dariel could not smile at the 
success of her own skill: the tears 
on her cheeks were not of pity 
only, but of anger at human brutal- 


CHAPTER XIX.—TO 


The manners and customs of that 
little colony, or settlement, or camp, 
or whatever it should be called— 
for I never found out the right 
name for it—differed from ours 
very widely, some better no doubt, 
and some worse perhaps. For in- 
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ity. That fellow had done it, that 
miscreant whom even the dogs of 
his native land abhorred—Prince 
Hafer had broken the pretty love- 
bird’s leg! A rapid conclusion of 
mine, but the right one ; as became 
manifest, before many days had 
passed. 

Blessedness and bitterness at once 
possessed me. Would she ever ac- 
cept such a wicked beast as that? 
And when should I have the de- 
light of breaking—not his leg, that 
would not be half enough, but the 
haughty head that he was carrying 
so high? I felt the black fury of 
the Caucasus itself rising in a breast 
of the quiet Surrey stock. Cruelty 
to anything that lives is loathsome ; 
but cruelty to a little trusting pet, 
lent us by the Father to teach us 
loving-kindness, and that pet the 
darling of a sweet and gentle 
maiden! One more look at her— 
she has put him to his roost ina 
soft warm corner where he can make 
no pretence to hop, but the partner 
of his pain can feed him. 

But I must be off, for I dare not 
intrude upon her quiet sorrow, and 
perhaps I had no right to watch 
her as I did ; but I meant no harm, 
and the pretty sight has been a 
lesson of goodwillto me. Now for 
her noble father’s room! I ought 
to have been there long ago. What 
will he say to me? But whatever 
it may be, what I say of his beauti- 
ful child is this—“ She is more 
than any angel; she is a tender- 
hearted woman.” 


CLEAR THE WAY. 


stance, who could blame them for 
their rational practice of leaving 
hard work to Occidental races ? 
They did a stroke or two when 
they could not help it, just to keep 
their bodies sound; but the chief 
and commander, as we too expect, 
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had to carry through with his own 
hands the hardest part of every- 
thing. But another custom of 
theirs appeared to be of more 
doubtful wisdom; for instead of 
having set hours for meals and 
accomplishing them sociably, as 
well as with some regularity and 
sense of responsibility, every man 
was allowed to eat what he liked, 
when he liked, and where he liked. 
The natural result was this—you 
could never be certain of finding 
a man with his mouth in condi- 
tion to answer you. How they 
got food enough to be at it so 
perpetually, was for a long time a 
mystery to me, especially as they 
dealt so little with any of the farms 
or shops around. Not a man of 
them was ever seen in our village, 
and as for the very few women in 
the camp— Baboushka, and Mrs 
Stepan, and some who did the 
washing—not one of them came out 
of her white cocoon, though brought 
up very largely as Christians. 

This statement is in its place, 
to show why the man, whom I 
revered, was still in a position to 
command my reverence. If he 
had been subject to feminine ir- 
ruptions, to which even the greatest 
men are liable, all his devotion to 
the highest enterprise might have 
failed to secure his equanimity. 
But he had contracted upon reason- 
able terms with a vast Universal 
Provider, and he only had to pay 
the weekly totals in advance, and 
send to the place of delivery, once 
or twice a-week, according to the 
temperature. Thus everybody found 
himself fed to the utmost of his 
nature, and most of them preferred 
canned victuals ; though something 
more British had been required for 
our Police, 

That evening, when I entered 
Sar Imar’s room, after leaving his 
daughter among her birds, the first 
thing I did was to watch him very 





keenly for any sign of anxiety or 
excitement, such as he might be 
expected to show if he had been 
just visited by that abominable 
Prince Hafer. What right had I 
to identify the man I had seen with 
the one of whom I had only heard ? 
And even if that conclusion should 
prove right, by what process could 
I tell that there was nothing good 
about him? Yet in my mind there 
was no shadow of a doubt about 
either of those points, and I looked 
at Sar Imar as if he must acquit 
himself of some contagion before I 
could enjoy his society. But he 
met me quite as usual, without even 
complaining of my unpunctuality ; 
for he was a man of such dignity 
that he suspected nobody of slight- 
ing him. 

Whatever he might be doing, or 
of whatever he might be speaking, 
there was such simplicity, and 
largeness, and straightforwardness 
pervading it, that one seemed to 
fall into it and follow, instead of 
doubting, and querying, and per- 
pending. And his gentle and 
friendly and kind steady gaze, 
brought all that was good in one to 
meet him, and drove away the dirty 
streaks of our nature, to hide them- 
selves under their own mud. 

“YT have been considering, my 
dear young friend,” he said, as he 
took and held my hand, and I felt 
ashamed to leave it in so warm 
a place, after all my cold suspicions, 
“about my behaviour to you the 
other day. Nothing unkind was 
intended, but unkindness is often 
done without that. You told me 
that you loved my dear, and now 
my only child. I should have re- 
ceived that with more goodwill, 
whether it suited my own views 
or not. For my manner then, I 
beg your pardon.” 

I answered that nothing in his 
manner then, or at any time since 
I had known him, could be taken 
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by any gentleman as uncourteous 
or inconsiderate. I had told him 
what was the main object of my 
life, and I felt that I was right in 
doing so; and although I could 
scarcely hope for his approval, 
being a poor man and of no high 
rank, I had done what seemed to 
me to be the proper thing, instead 
of coming as his guest upon false 
pretences. I spoke plainly, and 
he answered nobly. 

“Of rank I have not so much 
regard, as of the man who bears it. 
Neither do I think that wealth 
confers any high condition on its 
owner. In too many cases it 
lowers him. You will believe me 
when I say that neither of those 
questions causes my regret at what 
you told me. I live for only two 
things now—the happiness of my 
darling child, and the improvement 
of the noble race to which I hap- 
pen to belong. I have also bitter 
wrongs, and the happiness of my 
life snatched from me. The love 
of revenge is in my blood, and a 
very hard force it is to overcome. 
You of English race cannot enter 
into that, because it is not born in 
you. But I know what the anguish 
is, when the sense of justice rises.” 

His quiet eyes flashed as if his 
heart was roused by the words it 
had given way to. And glad was 
I, not to be the man presented by 
it in the portraiture of memory. 

“Why do I admire the British 
race?” he continued, with his 
better tone recovered; “not for 
their energy and manliness alone, 
not even for their love of freedom, 
and great spirit of truth and justice, 
but most of all because they alone 
of all the nations I have mingled 
with are born without this cursed 
taint of savage and vile vindictive- 
ness, If aman wrongs you, you have 
it out with him. You thrash him, 
if nature has enabled you. You 
vent your wrath upon him, and 
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you go your way. ‘The world is 
large enough for both of you. If 
you hear of his misery, and woe, 
and death, you only say, ‘ Poor fel- 
low, there may have been more 
good in him than I thought.’ But 
with us of the Easternand the South- 
ern blood, that blood is turned to 
poison by a deep and bitter wrong. 
By the grace of God, and the grand- 
eur of our Christ, I have struggled 
long against this birth of Satan in 
me; but even now I have not 
overcome it, utterly and for ever, 
as a larger mind would crush it. 
But what has this to do with you? 
A great deal, if you have really 
set your heart upon my daughter. 
Are you sure that you have done 
that with true English strength 
and thoroughness? No passing 
whim, no delight of the eyes, as a 
flower or a picture catches them ; 
but a power that will last as long 
as you do, and longer than the 
earthly part of you?” 

No fellow likes to be cross-ex- 
amined thus; and to tell the plain 
truth, I had scarcely gone into my- 
self in this awful manner. But I 
soon perceived that he was speaking 
rather at the prompting of his own 
remembrance, than of set form and 
purpose for probing me. So as 
the picture arose before me of 
Dariel and her little bird, I spared 
no word that I could think of; 
though none were half strong 
enough, none half staunch enough ; 
nothing that came to my lips had 
any right to go out as if it spoke 
for me. Truly I had not been so 
touched by the piety, mystery, 
exalted beauty, and lovely maiden- 
hood of my love, as I was by the 
sight of her tender self indulging 
her loving nature. 

“T am satisfied about that, my 
friend,” her father said, when I 
began to be ashamed, as we ought 
to be, of all our higher feelings ; 
‘and I know enough of you to be 
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sure that you have a strong and 
steadfast mind. I have not spoken 
of your friends, because you have 
never invited me to do so. That 


obstacle, if there is one, is your” 


consideration, more than mine. But 
the obstacles on our part are of a 
very different nature. Of English 
ladies I know not much, though I 
had the honour of being introduced 
to some of what you call the high 
society, when I came first to this 
island ; and they seemed to me to 
be endowed with virtues well 
adapted to their beauty. But 
they have to contend with this 
great danger—they are allowed to 
choose their own partners in life, 
whenever the money is abundant, 
before they have attained good 
intelligence. With our daughters 
this is not the case. The parents 
make a wise selection for them, 
sometimes even dispensing with 
much revenue, when there are great 
qualities to compensate.” 

“We never go quite so far as 
that,” I said, “unless the lady 
behaves in such a way that it is 
impossible for us to help it.” 

“But I have been surprised to 
find,” he continued, with a smile 
which left me doubtful whether it 
were of paternal pride, or of that 
quiet humour which he sometimes 
showed, “that my daughter seems 
to take most kindly to the modes of 
thought and the greater independ- 
ence which the ladies of this coun- 
try have permitted to themselves. 
It may be in the air, or it may be 
in the nature ; but I am often quite 
astonished at the sayings and doings 
of my Dariel. She has been brought 
up by a lady who is partly of Eng- 
lish birth, and for a month or two 
with English children; but still 
her unusual style of judging for 
herself is amazing and terrifying to 
our elder women, who being of a 
different rank—and that reminds 
me, if my daughter has a fault, and 
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I suppose she must have, it is, Mr 
Cranleigh, the pride of birth. Not 
an ignoble fault, but still a very 
serious one, especially as it can 
never be expelled. 

“Through her mother she is of 
higher birth than I am, though not 
of more ancient lineage perhaps, as 
T happen to be one of the Kheusurs, 
But all these things you cannot 
understand, even if you wish to do 
so, without a knowledge of my long 
sad tale, which I have not told as 
yet to any person living. Even my 
daughter has not heard it, and I 
hope she never may ; for it would 
serve perhaps to do mischief to her 
young mind with anxiety. The 
Lord governs all things on earth ; 
all of our race begin to feel that, 
when their little strength is stripped 
from them. But you are too young 
to see things so ; and never has the 
tale of one man’s life had any effect 
upon another’s, unless it were to 
lead him into wild adventures, easy 
to talk about, hard to go through. 
Be content without them.” 

I looked at him, with some hesi- 
tation. Would it be kind of me, 
even if I had the right, to put him 
through all these griefs again, 
which had changed him from a 
bold young Chief, primed with 
excitement, and peril, and love, 
into a quiet exile, and a Christian 
moraliser, a founder of type with 
hard blue hands, and oh, saddest 
fate of all, an experimental Pub- 
lisher? No, it would be a cruel 
thing, a selfish call upon sad mem- 
ory, a mere abuse of large good- 
will, and a vile advantage taken of 
an over-tender conscience. With 
these finer feelings, I almost said, 
“T entreat you, sir, not to tell 
me;” when the Spirit that hates 
the human race whispered to me 
that there has never been a man, 
and probably never will be one, 
who cannot find pleasure in talk- 
ing of himself, however dark the 
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subject. And why should I doubt 
that it would do him good, as soon 
as he got into full swing ? 

“The last thing I could desire, 
Stir Imar, would be to renew your 
troubles.” There was no humbug 
in these words of mine, as there 
was with the pious Atneas; for as 
the Lesghian Chief sat down and 
leaned his head upon his hands, 
he reminded me of my father’s 
look, when his money came to 
nothing; moreover, I saw in his 
face a large resemblance to his 
daughter’s in her sorrow over that 
pet bird. “It would be a terrible 
trial to you. But until I know 
more, I am all in the dark. Per- 
haps you will think it over, and 
whatever you do will be certain to 
be right.” For the more he re- 
minded me of my sweet one, the 
less could I bear to worry him. 

“This is very good of you,” he 
said most kindly, ‘“‘and it doubles 
my duty towards you. I am 
ashamed of this weak and foolish 
feeling. You have a right to know 
all my history, and you shall, if you 
will come to-morrow. It is too 
late now for me to begin to-night, 
and I have a little duty to discharge. 
On a Saturday night we always 
thank the Lord for His care of us 
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throughout the week. You belong 
probably to the Church of England. 
We of the Kheusur tribe have our 
very simple forms, handed down 
through ages, from the same source 
as yours perhaps. We have our 
little service at noon on Sundays. 
Would you like to be with us to- 
morrow ?” 

Nothing could have been more 
to my liking; and as it happened, 
there was no fear of disturbing our 
home arrangements, for my father 
was laid up with a slight attack of 
gout, and my mother in close at- 
tendance upon him. So in a few 
words it was settled that after at- 
tending their service, of whatever 
kind it might be, I should be al- 
lowed to hear the history of the 
Lesghian Chief, which was much 
more than the first promise I re- 
ceived. Knowing that now I 
should have full light thrown upon 
all the strange things which had so 
long engaged my attention and 
curiosity, and what was infinitely 
more than that, upon everything 
connected with Dariel, I rode home 
that night in a glow of excitement, 
tempered at intervals with nervous 
dread. For I might hear things 
that would place a bar for ever, or 
a gulf, betwixt me and my love. 


CHAPTER XX.—NOT FOR SALE, 


But when I had fed my good 
horse that evening, and bedded him 
comfortably as he deserved, return- 
ing with a hock of cold bacon to 
my den, and a jug of ale which I 
needed sorely, there I found my 
white deal table, just where I was 
going to lay the cloth, covered with 
a canopy and tissue-fringing of gold 
too bright for the candle-light. 

“*'Who has brought this beehive 
here, and stuck it on my table?” I 
asked with a tone of wonder and 
vexation ; for I had quite enough 





to do with my own affairs just 
now. 

“Did you ever see a beehive of 
this colour? Then I should like to 
know where they got the straw 
from ?” 

Grace had lifted her head, and 
was passing both hands through the 
curls of which she was so proud 
that she cared not what we called 
them, and her cheeks had a rich 
unusual flush ; and there was some 
new brightness in her eyes as well, 
bright enough always, now too 
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bright, with unsettled weather in 
the depth beyond the blue. I saw 
that there was something up, but 
left her to begin it. 

“George, have you taken it into 
your head, not to care a straw for 
your sister any more?” This was 
exactly what I expected; but I 
looked at her with innocent astonish- 
ment. I put down my bacon and 
my jug of beer, but drew back the 
cloth, to leave room for her arms, 
and then gazed at her with some 
dignity. 

Oh, you need not be afraid. I 
am not going to cry over it,” she 
exclaimed, with the usual ingrati- 
tude of girls; “in fact I feel much 
more inclined to laugh. You have 
been trying to sell me, to sell your 
own sister! Can you not imagine, 
George, that I am not for sale?” 

“Look here!” I said, for this 
was coming it too strong; “you 
have got into some tantrums, some 
feminine delusions. I have not 
had a bit to eat, I don’t know when ; 
and I must recruit the inner man, 
while you come to your senses.” 

‘*Poor thing! It cannot be so 
very deep in love, or it would be 
satisfied to live on air. But don’t 
they feed you where you go, dear 
George? Well, that does seem in- 
hospitable. And they must be 
rich people, or you would not go so 
often.” 

This was almost more than I 
could stand. However, I kept up 
my dignity, remembering that the 
more impudent a girl is, the more 
she “climbs down” afterwards. 
“ Your very good health, my dear 
child !” I said, and then observed 
her through the glass which formed 
the bottom of the tankard. Now 
I say that she was a very sweet 
young woman, and a worthy wife 
for the best man that ever lived, 
not to lose all self-command at this ; 
for the loveliest creature ever born 
cannot flatter herself that she looks 
well thus. 
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** You want to make me cry, but 
you won’t do it. And once for all, 
just understand this little point. I 
don’t care a rap—as you elegantly 
express it—what airs you put on, 
to exasperate me. Because I am 
certain that you understand me, 
George. All the very small things 
you say—and you have a low gift 
of walking under your own feet—all 
of them, what I mean is, none of 
them have the smallest effect upon 
my poor mind. In the first place, 
I am not clever, any more than you 
are. And if I were, I should only 
use it to make you more and more 
fond of me, instead of endeavour- 
ing to make you feel small. But 
oh, George, I never thought that you 
would scheme to sell me!” 

“ All this is Abracadabra to me,” 
I replied quickly, in fear of a tor- 
rent. For when a girl tells you 
that she won’t cry, you may be 
quite sure that she will soon think 
better of it. 

“How innocent you look! But 
just one little question. Did you 
not send Mr Stoneman Jackson to 
propose to me, this very evening?” 

‘Nothing of the sort. And as 
if you did not know his name! I 
have not even seen him, since that 
day when you were cutting such a 
shine in the sun, as the frugal, vir- 
tuous, and lovely milkmaid. That 
is what has fetched him; not your 
stupid brother.” I owed her a cut 
or two, as everybody will perceive. 

‘George, you are cruel, even more 
than crafty. As if I did anything 
so low as that! But will you assure 
me, upon your honour, that you did 
not encourage him to—to try what 
he has been trying?” 

“Not only that, but I did all I 
could to damp him off, so far as 
such a dry fellow could be damped. 
I told him to hold off, while the 
Earl was in the running.” 

“There was no Earl in the 
running. This is too bad of you. 
It was only the walking that Lord 
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Melladew went in for, and I am 
sure he meant no harm by that.” 

“ Well, he made the running fast 
enough, when they peppered his 
gaiters, and some one else did the 
tumbling. But I told Jackson to 
hold off, for I was sure that he had 
no chance yet. He is a decent sort 
of fellow enough in his way; but 
what chance could he have against 
a belted Earl, and a gaitered Earl 
too, who can shriek in sonnets? 
Poor Stoneman could scarcely put 
thumb to rhyme with mum; and 
mum he should have been, though 
it is rather hard upon him. Never 
mind, he can find some other girl, 
when he gets over it. I heard of 
a Duke’s daughter who was wild 
to catch him. But he is much too 
hard hit, to think of any one for 
years,” 

“One of Mr Enrricker’s tales, I 
daresay,” said Grace with a little 
sigh of sympathy, as I fetched a 
sham groan for my poor friend, 
“about that beautiful Duke’s daugh- 
ter. As if any girl with any self- 


respect would allow herself to be 


talked of in that way! And as if 
Mr Stoneman would permit it for 
amoment! However, you seem to 
have thoroughly discussed my case. 
Did you settle what my pin-money 
was to be? Oh, George, George, will 
you never understand how very 
different we are from you? I did 
think I could have respected Mr 
Stoneman ; but when I find out 
that he has been to you, trying to 
buy me like a colliery share, or not 
even that, for it is all divorce now 
—to take me on lease like a cottage 
or a stable,—oh, I see why you 
took me for a beehive now; but 
you'll find less of honey than of 
sting in me, when you buy and 
sell me by the pound, like this.” 

What a fool that stockbroker 
must have been to mention my 
name in the matter, for it was sure 
to set her off upon this sort of tack ! 
However, it proved afterwards that 
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she, being perfectly calm, while he 
was in a frightful flurry, had ex- 
tracted from him with the greatest 
ease everything she cared to know, 
till she came with the usual leaps 
and bounds of feminine reason to 
the wrong conclusion—that I had 
suggested and worked up the whole 
affair. 

“* Now go to bed, my dear child,” 
I said, perceiving how vain it was 
to argue now ; “I have business to 
see to, and even you can scarcely 
expect me to be swallowed up in 
your affairs, when you make a point 
of disliking this man, because your 
own brother likes him.” 

That little turn was almost worthy 
of her own ingenuity. She looked 
at me with a twinkle, because it was 
so like what she herself in my posi- 
tion would have said, and then after 
wishing me good night, she added— 

* But I never said a word about 
disliking him. There has scarcely 
been time enough for that as yet. 
Women very seldom form those 
sudden prejudices. That they leave 
for the lords of creation.” 

As she vanished with this very 
poor miss-fire, I began to put two 
and two together, and arrived at 
the conclusion that the  stock- 
broker’s case was not altogether 
hopeless. She had not come to 
care about him yet perhaps; but 
now he would be in her thoughts 
more often ; and if he kept his dis- 
tance, and looked downcast, and 
did a lot of good among the poor 
with strict orders to have it kept 
secret, and caused general uneasi- 
ness about his health ; above all, if 
he could only be bankrupt—with- 
out losing his cash, which of course 
would never do,—I could not see 
why he should not have a Mrs 
Stoneman, who belonged to an old 
Saxon family, and had gold enough 
in her heart and head to do with- 
out any in her maiden pocket, and 
who was blest with a brother of 
the name of George. 
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Some time ago, when in the 
innocence of our heart we chose 
as the heading of this paper the 
words which appear above, it was 
suggested to us that they were 
capable of a double interpretation. 
Now the art of saying one thing 
and meaning another is not an 
accomplishment on which we pride 
ourselves, and we hasten to observe 
that our title does not refer to any 
volume of Reminiscences published 
of late years, however remarkable 
the statements it may contain. 
The class of literature with which 
we are about to deal is strictly 
that which the librarians of the 
British Museum, with a paternal 
care for the moral welfare of their 
generation, withhold from the or- 
dinary reader for the space of five 
years after its publication, in the 
faint hope that a portion, at 
least, of its deleterious influence 
may have evaporated during the 
interval. 

Confining ourselves, then, to 
books of this reprehensible nature, 
we are surprised to find how large 
a number of them demand our 
attention. Of all the great events 
of this century, as they are re- 
flected in fiction, the Indian 
Mutiny has taken the firmest 
hold on the popular imagination. 
Leaving out of sight the long wars 
with France, which are dear, pro- 
bably on account of their many 
sea-fights, to the hearts of writers 
for boys, but less so to those who 
cater for the taste of their elders, 
we must go back to the Jacobite 
outbreak of 1745 to find an epoch 
in English history, the characters 
and scenes of which appeal with 
equal vividness to the writers and 
readers of romance. To demon- 
strate the truth of this statement 
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it is only necessary to refer to the 
case of the Orimean War, which 
in its day stirred the heart of 
the nation, after its forty years’ 
lethargy, as it had never been 
stirred by the Napoleonic wars, 
The newspapers and magazines of 
the years 1854 to 1856 speak of 
nothing but Eastern Europe, the 
races which inhabit it, and the 
events happening upon its soil; 
articles on subjects the most re- 
mote from Russia or from war 
arrive by some strange process of 
gravitation at the sufferings of our 
troops or the iniquities of the Czar 
Nicholas, and yet the impression 
made on imaginative literature by 
the Orimean War is a very faint 
one. We cannot at the moment 
recall more than three or four 
novelists, among those that are 
read to-day, who have treated of 
it in their works. The reason for 
this sudden failure of interest is 
not far to seek. The grim fighting 
and grimmer hardships of the 
Crimea paled before the tragedy 
of the Indian massacres and the 
splendours of Lucknow and Delhi. 
Men alone took part in the earlier 
struggle, but in the Mutiny it was 
the sufferings of women and 
children which roused England 
to madness, and drove men like 
Charles Kingsley, as his letters 
tell us, half-wild with the horror 
of it all. 

We have heard it remarked that 
there are two epochs in history on 
which every young writer feels ir- 
resistibly impelled to exercise his 
’prentice hand—that of the Indian 
Mutiny and that of the Spanish 
Inquisition ; and it was unkindly 
suggested that the principal rea- 
sons were that both periods 
abounded in gore, and that it was 
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comparatively easy to obtain in- 
formation respecting them. We 
are not now concerned with the 
second epoch mentioned, but with 
regard to the first we speak feel- 
ingly, remembering that the early 
part of our own literary career is 
strewn with the wrecks of no less 
than three completed works of 
fiction dealing with the Mutiny, 
while others, unfortunately for the 
paper-trade, never advanced be- 
yond the stage of mere projection. 
Under these circumstances we are 
able to reply with a certain amount 
of authority, that to the best of 
our knowledge we, at any rate, 
were not actuated by either of the 
motives suggested. As is prob- 
ably the case with the majority of 
those in like plight with us, it was 
rather that the events of the time 
seemed to provide every element 
of romance that could be desired 
in a story. Valour and heroism, 
cruelty and treachery, sharp agony 
and long endurance, satiated ven- 
gence and bloodthirsty hatred, 
were all present, while the men of 
that day, from John Lawrence 
draining the Punjab of its last 
soldier and last rupee, and main- 
taining his rule unimpaired by the 
mere force of his own personality 
and that of his subordinates, to 
the humblest Eurasian clerk cast- 
ing aside the pen to seize the rifle, 
had something titanic in them, 
something that recalled older and 
stronger ages than our own. 

That the Mutiny should loom 
large in English fiction does not, 
therefore, seem matter for sur- 
prise, but it appears somewhat 
strange to us who look back upon 
it to note the length of time which 
elapsed before its ‘“‘ value” (we use 
the word in its dramatic sense) 
was perceived. Those were not 
days in which “shilling shockers” 
dealing with the events of a pro- 
jected campaign, and written, ap- 
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parently, by persons endued with 
the spirit of prophecy, were brought 
out almost as soon as war was 
declared, and yet there were not 
wanting even at that time up-to- 
date writers who knew how to 
utilise the flowing tide of popular 
excitement for their own advan- 
tage. A glance at the columns 
of the newspapers of 1858 and 
1859 will show the truth of thie. 
Before Lucknow had been reluct- 
antly evacuated, and while the 
blood-stains were still wet in the 
slaughter-house at Cawnpore, we 
find, side by side with advertise- 
ments offering family mourning 
on special terms, “in consequence 
of the late deplorable events in 
India,” announcements of songs 
dealing with those very events. 
The titles of ‘ Delhi,” “The High- 
land Rescue,” “Jessie’s Dream,” 
“The Havelock March,” tell their 
own tale, and so too does “The 
Righteous Sword,” a little later,— 
a tale somewhat terribly illus- 
trated in this case by a letter in 
the same journal from an officer 
who had been present at the fall 
of Delhi, of which he gives an 
account, and while rejoicing that 
all the townsmen found in the 
city were bayoneted, expresses 
regret that the women and chil- 
dren were allowed to escape. At 
the same time appear the inevi- 
table books and pamphlets written 
by the people who know all about 
everything, demonstrating the 
causes of the rebellion, and the 
methods by which it ought to 
have been prevented or stamped 
out as soon as it arose. Papers 
in the various magazines come 
next, dealing with different aspects 
of Indian life, history, and char- 
acter, but all ending with refer- 
ences to the late troubles, and 
then the turn of the artist ar- 
rives. Sir John Tenniel’s cartoon, 
“The British Lion’s Vengeance,” 
Q 
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had appeared in ‘ Punch’ in 1857, 
but in the course of the next year 
the national excitement had pene- 
trated to the Royal Academy and 
the provincial exhibitions. Pic- 
tures, allegorical, descriptive, or 
fanciful, abound, and are no- 
ticed by the Press indulgently, 
for the sake of their subject, even 
when enthusiasm is impossible. 
It is otherwise with the lengthy 
and substantial poems which fol- 
low, in company with the narra- 
tives, diaries, or reminiscences of 
survivors. ‘An Escape from 
Gwalior,” or “The Experiences of 
an Officer in the Rohilcunde Cam- 
paign,” may be tolerated, even 
welcomed, but it is necessary to 
remind would-be Macaulays and 
Campbells that something more 
than patriotic fervour and a great 
subject is needed to make a 
post. 

Still we find no use made of the 
Matiny in fiction. There were 
writers of short stories before Mr 
Kipling—and even, although it is 
heresy to say so, before the late 
M. Guy de Maupassant—but, per- 
haps from a sense of the awful- 
ness of the theme, they do not 
seem to have regarded the Indian 
troubles as a fitting subject for 
their art. The pages of ‘ House- 
hold Words,’ which reflect with 
remarkable clearness the mind of 
the day, contain many articles 
relating to India, which are ren- 
dered specially prominent in the 
indexes, but no fiction dealing 
with the subjsct. It is true that 
in a series of papers called ‘‘ Wan- 
derings in India,” some of the 
anecdotes related are so exceed- 
ingly ben trovato as to raise a 
doubt as to their entire authen- 
ticity ; but we cannot for this 
reason stamp the series as a work 
of fiction, any more than its lively 
predecessor, Grenville Murray’s 
‘Roviog Englishman’ sketches, or 
than the Reminiscences to which 
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we have already alluded at the 
outset of this article. 

The first novel that we have 
been able to discover in which 
the Mutiny is made a feature is 
‘Maurice Dering,’ written by the 
author of the better known ‘Guy 
Livingstone,’ and published in 
1864. There is an air of breaking 
new ground in the words with 
which the writer introduces the 
subject, about the middle of the 
second of his two volumes, and 
yet the horrors of seven years 
before scarcely seem to have passed 
away into history, as would be the 
case at our own period of the 
century :— 

“Has any one of us forgotten the 
evil spring, when there swept over 
this country of ours a blast from the 
East? . . . Have we forgotten how, 
with each successive mail, the wrath 
and the horror grew wilder ; till the 
sluggish Anglo-Saxon nature became, 
as it were, possessed by a devil, and 
through the length and breadth of 
the land . . . there went up one 
awful cry for vengeance ?” 

The episodes to which these 
words serve as a prelude are not 
such as to belie the terms of their 
introduction. The author deals 
with events which, as he says, did 
not find their way into newspapers 
and official reports, but which 
happened all the same, and were 
known to every man who took 
part in the stern work of putting 
down the Mutiny. The hero, 
whose fiancée has been foully mur- 
dered with her family, under every 
circumstance of horror, during his 
absence in England, returns to 
India determined to avenge her, 
and executes his purpose on every 
native whom he meets with arms 
in his hands. His vengeance cul- 
minates in the slaughter in cold 
blood of a number of fugitive 
sepoys, driven to bay in a small 
temple, who had asked for quarter 
and had been refused it, and the 
writer can find nothing to which 
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to compare the butchery but the 
“slaughter grim and great” which 
avenged the murder of Hypatia. 
After such scenes, the orthodox 
happy ending is not to be antici- 
pated for the novel, and we leave 
Maurice Dering still in India, a 
lonely man, marked off from his 
kind by his experiences, drowning 
in constant work the memory of 
the past, and finding his sole dis- 
traction in the slaying of big 
game. 

It is in many ways a matter 
for regret that Charles Kingsley’s 
days of novel-writing ended before 
the Mutiny, and yet we may be 
allowed to doubt whether he could 
ever have done justice to his own 
powers in a story of that terrible 
time. If he wrote ‘Hypatia’ with 
his heart’s blood, if his agony of 
indignation and pity for the vic- 
tims of the Spaniards communi- 
cates itself irresistibly to the 
reader of ‘Westward Ho!’ even 
to-day, how could he have brought 
himself to write about events so 
much nearer to his own time and 
heart? He felt them too intensely 
to work them successfully into 
fiction. He could write of the 
Crimean War, deeply as_ its 
mingled glory and disaster affected 
him, but he could as soon have 
founded a novel on the tragedy 
of his young brother’s death on 
board the fever-stricken ship in 
Torres Straits as on the woes of 
the women and children whose 
blood seemed for a time to blot 
heaven itself from his view. And 
thus the field was left for some 
years to his disciple (so named by 
the public, not by the master), the 
author of the book which we have 
just been describing. It is pro- 
bable that other novels dealing 
with the subject were published 
during the sixties, but they have 
not survived to our day, and the 
next writer on our list is Charles 
Kingsley’s brother Henry, that 
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erratic genius and most unequal 
of novelists. ‘Stretton’ was pub- 
lished in 1869, when its author 
was approaching the sad period of 
decay in which his powers were 
ultimately to flicker out ; but the 
part of the book which is laid in 
India shows no signs of failing 
strength. 

It was characteristic of Henry 
Kingsley’s genius that his insight 
into life and character was not an 
abiding quality. It came in flashes, 
and the labour of connecting these 
isolated visions into a coherent 
whole became more and more 
severe as the years rolled on. 
In his earlier works the joints 
are managed neatly, while in the 
books written towards the close of 
his life the flashes of insight are 
few and far between, and the in- 
tervening gaps are filled in with 
irrelevant matter, with absurdity, 
sometimes even with buffoonery. 
From patchwork of this kind the 
latter part, at any rate, of ‘ Stret- 
ton’ is almost entirely free, although 
we perceive the signs of the ap- 
proaching end in the author's 
pathetic confession at the con- 
clusion that the characters, dear 
as they had been to him, had 
passed into Shadowland for ever, 
leaving with him only the hero of 
one of his earlier novels and the 
heroine of another. And yet the 
characters in this particular book 
are worthy of a better fate. We 
must confess to preferring Jim 
Mordaunt above even the author’s 
favourite Charles Ravenshoe, and 
some of the subsidiary personages, 
notably Miss Eleanor and her 
Dean, live in the mind as types. 
It is useless to deny that as a 
work of information ‘Stretton’ is 
not faultless, although there are 
signs that the writer relied largely 
for his facts on Sir G. O. Tre- 
velyan’s monograph, ‘Cawnpore,’ 
which for some occult reason 
was described the other day as 
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a “story” by one of the liter- 
ary papers. As a picture of life 
in a world of Henry Kingsley’s 
own it might pass, but we fail to 
recognise in it either the England 
or the India that we know. “ Fan- 
tastic” as the Mutiny time may 
have been, in the author’s own 
phrase, we can scarcely accept the 
Rajah and the Nawab, or even 
Eddy Evans and the unfortunate 
Allan, as possible, or indeed pro- 
bable, characters. But after all, 
what a grand book it is! We 
see the scenes as the author saw 
them, in the vivid touches of colour 
which he loved,— Roland in his 
scarlet and gold, riding at the head 
of his troop into the dusky mass 
of mutinous sepoys; the Rajah in 
his green and gold and white, 
waving the blood-stained hand- 
kerchief at the English officers 
as he leaves the messroom ; dandy 
little Eddy stepping out into the 
sunshine bareheaded in his white- 
and-blue uniform, carrying the flag 
of truce. Many episodes also there 
are which stand out boldly in the 
memory,—the gathering in the 
ante-room of the Secretary for 
War before Roland’s departure 
for India, the story of the faithful 
moonshee who lost his life on 
account of his services to the 
English, the night of horror on 
which the Mutiny broke out at 
Belpore. The earlier chapters of 
the book may, and we fear must, 
sink into oblivion, but no one who 
has read the later portion can alto- 
gether forget it. 

If Henry Kingsley trusted 
chiefly to his vivid imagination 
for local colour when he wrote 
‘Stretton,’ the same cannot be 
said of Colonel Meadows Taylor, 
whose novel of the Mutiny, ‘Seeta,’ 
appeared in 1872. The reputation 
of the author and his extensive 
knowledge of the country of which 
he writes give us a pleasant feel- 
ing of security—a confidence that 
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whatever information we may pick 
up from him (with the exception 
of his barbarous method of spelling 
native names) is so much clear 
gain. A distinct novelty is intro- 
duced in this case by his selection 
of a heroine. Cyril Brandon, an 
ideal official, marries Seeta, a 
lovely Hindu widow, according to 
native rites, and introduces her 
into the society of the station of 
Noorpoor. Her reception by the 
station ladies is described at some 
length, as are the difficulties en- 
countered by Brandon from his 
English relatives, his superior 
officers, and the heads of the 
caste to which his wife belongs. 
There is a villain in the form of 
an ex-sepoy named Azrael Pandé, 
whose life is proof against all at- 
tempts to kill him, and this man, 
as well as a rebellious native 
prince, is in love with Seeta. 
When the Mutiny breaks out, 
the Brandons with their friends 
seek refuge in the fort at Noor- 
poor (Agra ?), and Seeta dons male 
attire and rides and fights, as her 
Rajput ancestresses had done in 
their day, at her husband’s side. 
The successive efforts of Azrael 
Pandé and the Nawab to obtain 
possession of her, either by force 
or treachery, are frustrated, and 
the reader is beginning to antici- 
pate Seeta’s conversion to Chris- 
tianity, and a long and happy life 
for her with Brandon, when she is 
mortally wounded while giving the 
alarm during a sudden attack. 
This sudden and violent ending to 
Brandon’s difficulties strikes us as 
akin to the action of the player 
who upsets the chessboard because 
he can see no way of winning ; and 
our resentment is not disarmed by 
the hero’s subsequent marriage, 
with the approval of all his rela- 
tions, to the English girl in whom 
he had been mildly interested be- 
fore making the acquaintance of 
Seeta. 
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Another book of the same kind 
—that is to say, written by a man 
who knows the country—is Sir 
George Ohesney’s ‘The Dilemma,’ 
published in 1876. The “dilemma” 
of the title is somewhat difficult 
to discover, as there are three, if 
not more, complications in the 
story to which that name might 
be given ; but the history of Olivia 
Cunningham and her three lovers 
serves to introduce many interest- 
ing characters and events of the 
time. Yorke, the young subaltern 
who imagines himself beloved until 
he is undeceived by the lady’s 
marriage to Colonel Falkland, an 
elderly Bayard, is a sympathetic 
character, and so is the colonel 
himself ; but the best portrait in 
the book is that of Major Kirke, 
the dashing soldier of fortune 
whom Olivia marries after her 
husband has been reported dead 
in the relief of Mustaphabad 
(Lucknow ?), The trials into 
which this unscrupulous hero 
drags his unhappy wife grow 
deeper and deeper, until they 
are at once crowned and termin- 
ated by the reappearance of the 
unfortunate Falkland. Kirke, ex- 
pelled from the army, has entered 
the service of the Pasha of Egypt, 
and Falkland, coming to England 
to obtain a distant glimpse of his 
wife, dies of the injuries he re- 
ceives in saving her and her chil- 
dren from a burning house. Olivia, 
discovering the truth, dies mad, 
and thus what we take, on ma- 
ture consideration, to be the 
dilemma from which the book 
is named is solved. 

Passing over with merely a 
mention a vigorous work which 
appeared anonymously in 1883, 
called ‘In the Company’s Service,’ 
and founded apparently on the ex- 
periences of a distinguished civilian 
who died only a year or two ago, 
we come to the writings of an 
author who is regarded by many 
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well-qualified judges as the novelist 
par excellence of the Mutiny. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that 
we refer to Mr R. E. Forrest, 
whose two books, ‘The Touch- 
stone of Peril’ and ‘ Eight Days,’ 
are monuments of careful observa- 
tion and detailed description. If 
we may suggest a fault in his 
work, it is that it is too full of 
these excellent qualities. A pano- 
ramic survey of the whole condi- 
tion of Indian and Anglo-Indian 
life at the time, after the manner 
of the famous first chapter of 
Macaulay’s History, makes each 
book rather a collection of mémoitres 
pour servir than a novel proper. 
Mr Forrest must note down every 
circumstance in the environment 
of his characters, and in this ex- 
cess of background there is some 
danger of forgetting the story. 
Still, this is a fault on the right 
side, due, as we believe, to the 
eagerness of an eyewitness of the 
events he describes to furnish 
others with all the data possessed 
by himself, and to explain every- 
thing that is capable of explana- 
tion. But there is one crime 
which we cannot forgive to Mr 
Forrest, and that is the ruthless 
massacre in the courtyard of the 
palace at Khizrabad of all the 
most interesting characters in 
‘Eight Days,’ under the cruel 
eyes of the Sikunder Begum. 
After the defence of the Bank, 
after Philip Lennox’s furious ride 
through the city, after the hopes 
and fears and hairbreadth escapes 
of the day, to end all at one blow 
in this way! It may be very like 
life, but it is very bad art. 

Our next book is something of 
a novelty, in that it is the work 
of a lady, and (although we would 
by no means imply that this is a 
necessary consequence) written 
from a feminine point of view. 
We have no quarrel with those 
who raise the cry of “Justice to 
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Women !””— indeed, in our humble 
way, we sympathise with them to 
a very considerable extent, but we 
have a rooted objection to finding 
their watch-words and battle- 
shouts scattered over the pages of 
a story. If they played an im- 
portant part in the development 
of the plot we could say nothing, 
but so far as we can see they have 
no such office to perform in Max- 
well Gray’s ‘In the Heart of the 
Storm,’ The young soldier’s escape 
from captivity and journey 
through hostile country in dis- 
guise with the beautiful girl whose 
acquaintance he had made at home 
would have thrilled us quite as 
much without those extraneous 
additions. That Ada, after her 
experiences, should be moved to 
pity by the lives of Hindu and 
Mohammedan women is natural 
enough ; but in our opinion a very 
delightful story comes perilously 
near being spoiled by the way in 
which she, and the author also, 
extend their indignant sympathy 
at unnecessary moments to the 
women of the West. 

Spoiled again, but in a different 
way, is Mr Hume Nisbet’s ‘The 
Queen’s Desire.’ Hitherto the 
vanquished cause in the great 
struggle has stood almost alone in 
history, in that it found no Cato 
to please. But the Cato has ap- 
peared at last, and come to judg- 
ment, bringing with him a plenti- 
ful store of rhetoric, principally 
in the forms known as arguwmentum 
ad hominem and tu quoque. We 
hesitate to say that Mr Nisbet 
shares the idiosyncrasy of an emi- 
nent living politician, who is popu- 
larly supposed to favour every 
nation but his own; but we can- 
not acquit him of holding another 
opinion with which that venerable 
statesman is credited, that Eng- 
lishmen and the English people 
generally are only estimable, or 
even tolerable, when they have 
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just suffered heavily under hum- 
bling dispensations of Providence, 
Anglo-Indian society is, and no 
doubt always has been, very far 
from being an assemblage of im- 
maculate angels, unfortunately ; 
but we refuse to believe that in 
1857 all its members were either 
unscrupulous fanatics or avaricious 
flirts and lady-killers, as he would 
fain assure us. That some men, 
perhaps many, were roused by the 
clarion of the Mutiny from lives 
of inglorious ease or foolish, and 
worse than foolish, love-making, 
we know; but we know also that 
the chief of those to whom England 
looked, and not in vain, at that 
dark hour, only exhibited in the 
red glare of danger the self-sacrifice 
and the devotion to duty which 
had been their daily rule for years. 
To touch on a minor point, we feel 
bound to protest against the in- 
troduction of the Nana Sahib at 
the beginning of the story, merely 
in order that a couple of chapters 
may be devoted later on to the 
tragedy of Cawnpore, with which 
none of the real characters have 
anything to do. 

The fault of want of patriotism 
cannot be alleged against Mr 
Muddock, who has contributed 
two novels to the flood of Mutiny 
literature which has marked the 
last three or four years. Nor, 
indeed, can lack of knowledge of 
the subject, since he informs us 
that, like Mr Forrest, he was in 
India during the period of which 
he treats. And yet he seems to 
have forgotten some of his Indian 
lore, for to make a devout Brah- 
min like the Nana Sahib exclaim, 
‘“‘ By the beard of Mahomet!” is a 
serious slip ; while we must demur 
to the spelling Zeemit Mehal, used 
for the name of the faithful ayah 
in ‘The Great White Hand.’ 
Zinat Mahal is probably intended, 
and Mr Muddock is quite at liberty 
to spell it Zeenut if he pleases, 
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but the rendering which actually 
appears throughout the book is 
an awful warning against careless- 
ness in proof-reading. Like those 
of its predecessor, ‘The Star of 
Fortune,’ the characters in ‘The 
Great White Hand’ are dwellers 
at Meerut, but in the second book 
they are involved in the more 
ghastly tragedy of Cawnpore. 
There is abundance of incident 
in both books, especially in the 
later one, characters which ought 
to be sympathetic, and a fine 
enthusiasm for deeds of daring, 
and yet they are not satisfying as 
literature. This fact we attribute 
to two causes, a Jack of the sense 
of humour, which occasionally 
brings situations intended to be 
sublime perilously near to the 
ridiculous ; and a lack of style— 
not of fine writing, there is plenty 
of that, but of a certain smooth- 
ness which should link the differ- 
ent moods of a book into a con- 
nected whole, 

The story of Cawnpore figures 
again, in a modified form, in Mr 
Justin Huntly M‘Carthy’s novel, 
‘A London Legend,’ in which the 
culminating point is the attempted 
murder of the son of one of the 
English victors by the son of one 
of the vanquished prisoners whose 
crimes were avenged in the place 
where they were committed. The 
facts on which the episode is 
founded attracted a good deal of 
attention some time ago, when the 
son of General Neil, to whom the 
stern duty fell of wreaking ven- 
geance on the murderers of women 
and children, was assassinated by 
a relative of one of the condemned 
men, who suffered, as he alleged, 
unjustly. 

Turning to somewhat lighter 
themes, we may congratulate the 
young people of to day on the fare 
provided for them by some of their 
favourite writers who have elected 
to describe the Mutiny for their 
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benefit. Time was when almost 
the only mention of the Mutiny in 
children’s fiction was to be found 
in a short story by Madame de 
Witt in the ‘French Reader,’ but 
now it is far otherwise. There is 
Mrs Field’s ‘Bryda,’ giving a 
wonderfully complete picture of 
the time from the necessarily 
limited standpoint of a child, and 
‘The Story of Sonny Sahib,’ by 
Mrs Everard Cotes, better known 
as Sara Jeannette Duncan, —a 
little gem of a book in every re- 
spect, with only one fault, that 
it is all tooshort. Leaving out of 
sight M. Jules Verne’s ‘Tiger of 
Cawnpore,’ which has the merit of 
providing a suitable ending for 
the Nana Sahib, we find that for 
older boys and girls there is Mr 
Manville Fenn’s ‘Gil the Gunner,’ 
a story with no lack of exciting 
incidents, but suffering from the 
drawback of a hero of a type 
peculiar, we believe, to Mr Fenn’s 
tales for boys, who can only be 
fitly described by the epithet can- 
tankerous. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark that Mr Henty, 
that other veteran favourite of 
young England, does not handicap 
himself in this way when writing 
for his “dear lads.” The two 
brothers of ‘In Times of Peril,’ 
soldier and sailor respectively, 
perform deeds of valour, instruct 
their elders, outwit the enemy, 
and gain promotion in a miracu- 
lously short time, after the manner 
which endears Mr Henty to all his 
youthful readers, and, wonderful to 
relate, their manifold successes 
arouse no hostility in the minds of 
those who behold them. 

To those who read through ‘In 
Times of Peril’ again and again 
in their school-days, it must have 
caused a delightful thrill to behold 
on their tables a three-volume 
novel bearing Mr Henty’s name, 
and treating of the Mutiny. In 
the matter of adventures and 
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wonderful escapes, the author’s 
hand has lost none of its cunning ; 
but, strange to relate, he has chosen 
for himself a hero who labours 
under the serious disadvantage, for 
one in his stirring circumstances, 
of becoming paralysed with fear at 
the sound of the discharge of fire- 
arms, True, the paralysis is physi- 
cal and hereditary, but none the 
less does it expose its victim to 
misconception. Oan it be that 
Mr Henty, tired of finding him- 
self carped at for always choosing 
an astonishingly brave, muscular, 
high - principled, and appallingly 
ingenious youth as the central 
figure of his stories, resolved to 
pay back his critics in their own 
coin, and—in order not to punish 
the boys for the sins of their 
elders—has thrust upon us the 
unfortunate Ralph Bathurst as the 
hero of ‘Rujub the Juggler’? It 
is difficult even for the reader to 
remain in sympathy with this luck- 
less young man when his peculiar 
malady has overpowered him sev- 
eral times at the most critical 
moments, and we really cannot 
wonder that it creates a breach, 
which threatens to be permanent, 
between himself and the heroine. 
It is obvious that he can only re- 
gain her favour by some display 
of gallantry such as seems impos- 
sible to him, and we feel a distinct 
relief when the supernatural comes 
to his aid in the forms of a mes- 
merist and a dreamer of dreams, 
the juggler of the title and his 
daughter. How they assist Ba- 
thurst to rescue Isobel cannot be 
told here; but the feat has this 
additional advantage, that in per- 
forming it Ralph is finally cured 
of his malady. On the whole, we 
are inclined to think that he es- 


capes much more lightly than the 
heroine, on whom—to punish her 
for doubting him, as we suppose— 
is laid a particularly cruel trial. 
Oarried off to the zenana of the 
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inevitable Nana Sahib, she has 
no hope of escape until Bathurst, 
through the medium of the jug- 
gler’s daughter, conveys to her a 
store of lunar caustic and nitric 
acid, with instructions to apply 
them to her face. This she does 
with such hearty goodwill as to 
disfigure herself for the time in a 
most ghastly manner, and to pro- 
duce scars which will probably be 
visible all her life. Naturally this 
has the result of banishing her from 
the palace to the prison, whence 
she is rescued by Ralph. 

If the method by which Isobel 
obtains her release is somewhat 
unpleasant reading for the public 
of to-day, it illustrates the truth 
that there were many women at 
that time who did not shrink 
from any expedient, however har- 
rowing to flesh and blood, for pre- 
serving their honour or their faith. 
That there were some few who 
gave way under the awful trial 
the history of those days records, 
and we find one of them intro- 
duced into Mrs Croker’s romance 
of a hill-station—‘ Mr Jervis.’ So 
far as our recollection goes, fiction 
has few more pathetic figures than 
thisrenegade Englishwoman, forced 
to regret for nearly forty years the 
step by which she had prolonged 
her miserable life, isolated from 
her countrymen, lost to her friends, 
a traitor to her religion, noting 
with a dreadful mirth the monu- 
ment which her husband, who had 
married again, had raised to her 
memory as one of those massacred. 
There were many lives ruined by 
the Mutiny, but the saddest by far 
were those of the men and women 
who had ruined them by their own 
fault. 

It is of such a life that Mr 
Merriman treats in his latest 
novel, ‘Flotsam.’ We approach 
this book with some hesitation, 
for we are conscious that it has 
disappointed us, and disappoint- 
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ment is apt to make the critic 
unjust. When first the news 
reached us that Mr Merriman’s 
forthcoming work would deal with 
the Mutiny, our thought was, 
‘Now we shall have the novel of 
the Mutiny at last!” But ‘ Flot- 
sam’ has come, and, alas! the 
novel of the Mutiny has not. 
This may be—we are inclined to 
think it must be—the fault of the 
plan which the author proposed to 
himself, the study of a life, with 
the Mutiny as one of its episodes. 
But the Mutiny declines to be 
treated satisfactorily in such a 
spirit, and the result is that the 
scenes depicting it so overpower 
the rest of the book that what 
comes before seems padding, and 
what comes after anticlimax. And 
yet it is not a long book—in fact, 
it is far too short to deal ade- 
quately with its great subject. Is 
it too much to hope that some 
day Mr Merriman may perceive 
his error and set to work afresh, 
recasting this book, if necessary, 
and expanding it, but devoting all 
the enthusiasm and information he 
possesses to a larger and worthier 
canvas? That he does feel to the 
full the fascination of that heroic 
time, we know from such passages 
as this :— 


“There are some who would fain 
wipe the year 1857 out of the British 
calendar. A year truly of woe and 
distress and unspeakable horror; a 
year standing out prominently in 
great red letters so long as the world 
shall remember the English race. 
But we who now look back, standing 
as it were farther down the avenue 
of time, to those days receding fast 
into the perspective of history, can 
scarcely fail to recognise that the 
Indian Mutiny is a corner-stone of 
our race. . What of Neill and 
Hodson, of Ewart, of Cooper, who 
leapt alone through a breach into 
a stronghold where we killed two 
thousand ; of Adrian Hope, the giant 
with the gentle smile and the ter- 
rible sword ; of Nicholson, of Peel, 
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of Inglis, of the clerk Kavanagh, who 
between sunset and dawn handed his 
name down to history ; of Taylor, of 
Gubbins, the dauntless civilians ; of 
Neville Chamberlain; of the thou- 
sand and one soldiers and civilians 
who sprang up, like mushrooms in a 
meadow, wheresoever the need came ? 
What of these? They were Eng- 
lishmen, and 1857 told us that we 
had them. Assuredly we may reflect 
with pride that 1857 was added to 
our history, that these men were the 
contemporaries of our fathers, that 
the women who suffered and were 
strong, that the men who fought, 
were the fathers and mothers of 
some of us,” 


It is possible that a portion of 
our disappointment with Mr Mer- 
riman’s book arises out of his 
choice of a hero. That the novel- 
ist who has drawn those magnifi- 
cent young men Wynyard Mistley 
and Jack Meredith, and the more 
solid, but no less satisfying, Guy 
Oscard and Paul Howard Alexis, 
should elect to depict as his central 
figure that hopelessly “good fel- 
low” Harry Wylam, no one’s 
enemy but his own, is a fall in- 
deed. The most unkindest cut of 
all lies in the fact that beside him, 
to enhance his weaknesses and 
show up his follies, is placed Fred 
Marqueray, of the type that Mr 
Merriman loves. We see too little 
of Marqueray to know him well. 
He glides through the pages “like 
a native,” as poor Harry says, 
long, thin, inscrutable, a man 
without the passions and frailties 
of other men. One faux pas he 
does commit, and that of the 
most surprising nature, but it 
seems to have escaped the author’s 
notice. We allude to the fact 
that when, by means of his expe- 
dition into Delhi, he has obtained 
proof of Lamond’s treachery, and 
actually holds in his hand the 
document which convicts him 
of supplying information to the 
enemy, he -takes no steps to pre- 
vent a repetition of the crime, 
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nor even to cause him to be ar- 
rested on suspicion, but conceals 
his knowledge “for the sake of 
Englishmen,” as Mr Merriman 
says. That was all very well 
afterwards; but in the thick of 
the struggle before Delhi it might 
have meant the annihilation of 
the whole British force. Another 
doubtful point is the excitement 
displayed by Marqueray when, 
disguised as a fakir, he succeeds 
in penetrating into the city. It 
strikes us as unlikely, to say the 
least, that a man of such iron 
nerve and resolution should betray 
himself to so great an extent as 
to make even his unsuspecting 
guides ask him whether he had 
never been in Delhi before. 

Nor is this thé whole of our 
quarrel with Mr Merriman. He 
has always been devoted to certain 
mannerisms, and they are growing 
upon him. He insists too much 
on the characteristics of his person- 
ages. How can we lose ourselves 
in the story when the author is 
always at our elbow, making un- 
pleasant personal remarks about 
the characters? ‘You may do 
your best to believe that these 
people are real,” he says; ‘ but I 
will teach you that they are merely 
my puppets. Observe the quiet 
smile of this man, the flicker of 
that woman’s eyelids, observe them 
carefully, for they shall be ob- 
truded upon your attention at the 
most exciting moments of the 
story, simply to remind you that 
I am there.” But perhaps Mr 
Merriman’s least agreeable charac- 
teristic is his habit of carping at 
women—especially modern women 
—which strikes the average man 
as rather smart at first, but soon 
palls. It is the converse of Max- 
well Gray’s practice of attacking 
men, and equally uncalled for. 
Mr Merriman may say that he 
only agrees with King Solomon. 
Setting aside the fact that King 


Solomon had enjoyed a consider. 
ably larger experience from which 
to generalise, we hold that it is 
as inartistic as it is unchivalrous 
to introduce these Mephistophelean 
sneers where they have no bearin 
on the plot. It is with diffidence 
that we venture to suggest a 
remedy which was once proved 
effectual in curing an obsession of 
somewhat similar character. When 
Mr Dick, in ‘David Copperfield,’ 
found it impossible to keep the 
head of King Charles the First out 
of his law-copying, the difficulty 
was obviated by placing on a side- 
table the Memorial in which the 
unhappy monarch figured so con- 
spicuously, in order that the copyist 
might simply cross the room and 
jot down in it any remarks on the 
subject that presented themselves 
imperiously to his mind. Has Mr 
Merriman no early effort—scored, 
perhaps, by the blue pencil of 
some unsympathetic editor with 
the mystic letters D.w.t.—that he 
could sacrifice in this good cause? 
He might make it the dumping- 
ground for his cynicism on the 
subject of woman and of the pre- 
sent day, and thus effectually 
relieve his mind without spoiling 
his books. 

But if it is a misfortune for an 
author to find himself doomed to 
drag the New Woman into all he 
writes, it is worse than a mis- 
fortune for a lady writer to be 
similarly oppressed by the sex 
question. We have just been 
reading the very latest of the 
Mutiny novels—Mrs Steel’s newly 
published work, ‘On the Face of the 
Waters ’—which has been hailed 
by a high authority in the pages 
of a contemporary as the novel of 
the Mutiny. We have wondered 
mildly with the village-folk at the 
strange events which passed, chafed 
with the British troops in Meerut 
at their forced inaction on the 
fatal day when they might have 
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saved Delhi, agonised with the 
helpless women and _ children 
penned into the great hostile city, 
and fumed on the Ridge with 
Nicholson,—and yet there is a 
nasty taste left behind! From 
this and Mrs Steel’s other books 
we gather that she has a new sex- 
philosophy of her own, which is to 
set right the relations between men 
and women. No doubt she knows 
what she means, and we hope the 
new philosophy may do all that it 
is intended to do, but we must 
confess that we have never yet 
been able to see what she is 
aiming at, and each successive 
book puzzles us more. At one 
moment the balance of evidence 
seems in favour of answering in 
the affirmative the question of the 
ladies’ papers, “ Is Romantic Love 
an Evil?” and arranging all mar- 
riages on common-sense principles. 
At another we incline to the idea 
that passion on the part of the 
man and indifference on that of 
the woman makes for the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number ; 
while we think we cannot be mis- 
taken in stating that a purely 
maternal affection in a woman is 
the only one likely to lead to the 
success of a marriage, and that 
there is no use, nor even advan- 
tage, in objecting to any number 
of “pasts” in a man’s life. We 
may be mistaken in these mutually 
contradictory deductions—we may 
be grievously misrepresenting Mrs 
Steel—but if this is the case, we 
would humbly beg her to write a 
kind of guide-beok or dictionary, 
to be used in company with her 
other works and to interpret them, 
saying what she really does mean. 
For it is this obtrusion of the sex- 
problem, and not the mingling of 
history and fiction, as she fears, 
that spoils her book. 

To us, who from among the 
Philistines outside watch Mrs 
Steel in uncomprehending awe, it 
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seems as though she must live in 
a kind of fearful twilight—not a 
twilight of the gods, by any means, 
but of fate, peopled with shapes of 
dread. She has an infinite pity for 
all suffering things—a pity which 
is only increased when they have 
sunk too low to pity themselves— 
and in her twilight she moves 
about with hushed footsteps, lift- 
ing a corner of a veil here, suggest- 
ing something there, but revealing 
—what? Nothing, we say, unless 
it be a soul of evil in things good. 
Sometimes, when she forgets her- 
self, she can thrill us as few writers 
can, and we joy in the stern clash 
of arms or the greatness of a great 
man. There is something in life 
besides the sex-problem, we cry in 
delight ; but turn the page, and hey, 
presto! we are in the twilight 
again, and longing to read ‘ Mar- 
mion,’ or Macaulay’s ‘ Lays,’ or the 
Marriage Service of the Church 
of England from beginning to 
end, or plunge into a ferocious 
boys’ story of pirates and Red 
Indians, to escape from the clouds 
about us. 

Mrs Steel has had a great 
chance in this book, but truth 
compels us to state that in our 
opinion (no doubt we are old- 
fashioned) she has missed it. 
Her idea was an excellent one, 
and, unlike Mr Merriman, she 
allowed herself due space in which 
to work it out. Even now our 
blood kindles at the thought of 
certain passages—of the English 
who live to make mistakes and 
die to retrieve them; of the one 
sepoy of the 74th who was true 
to his salt in the evacuation of the 
Flagstaff Tower; of the women 
imprisoned in the palace dungeons 
who were offered their lives if they 
would embrace Mohammedanism, 
and all refused; of the grand 
figure of Nicholson, pitted against 
the despairing strength of the 
rebellion. The pitiful intrigues 
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of the Mogul Court (it is interest- 
ing, by the bye, to learn that in 
their hours of social converse the 
queen and her slaves made and 
appreciated puns in English) ; the 
idyl of Abool-Bukr and the gentle 
Princess Farkhoonda, with its tra- 
gic ending ; the destruction of the 
Arsenal; the attack on the Burn 
Bastion,—all these things remain, 
and yet in spite of them the 
book is not for all time, but 
only for an age. The age is not 
that of 1857, it is that of 1896, 
nourished on the controversies 
and discussions of the last four 
or five years. The average man 
did not in 1857 formulate for 
himself theories on the relation 
of the sexes in language borrowed 
from Scandinavia, and some of the 
words which pass between Kate 
Erlton and Douglas on their first 
meeting are sheer impossibilities 
at the date at which they are 
supposed to be uttered. An 
ordinary Englishwoman of 1857, 
destitute of the advantages to be 
gained from the study of Ibsen 
and of Hill-top novelists, would 
have shrunk from such thoughts, 
even had they occurred to her, as 
a deadly sin. It strikes us some- 
times sadly enough, on comparing 
those days with our own, that our 
present advantages are not all 
clear gain. Oh, the pity of it, 
when we have got rid of so many 
of the old bogeys of convention- 
ality which darkened the lives of 
women, to raise up another—this 
brooding horror of the sex-problem 
—to overshadow them again! 

In this matter of tone, by the 
way, an excellent corrective to 
Mrs Steel’s book is to be found 
in H. C. Irwin’s (the sex of the 
author is not indicated on the 
title-page) ‘A Man of Honour,’ 
which, curiously enough, deals 
also with the siege of Delhi, 
although the Mutiny serves only 
as the climax to a story of Indian 
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frontier life. It is true that some 
readers might be inclined to call 
certain of the earlier chapters dull, 
and that the narrative as a whole 
is too obviously put together, and 
does not flow. But a cleaner 
book, and one more free from the 
trail of the sex-serpent, in spite 
of its motif, we scarcely remember 
to have read—indeed, its chief 
drawback is that the hero is 
somewhat too bright and good 
for human nature’s daily food, 
and that the reason for his great 
sacrifice appears to coarser minds 
a little inadequate. But if, as it 
seems, ‘A Man of Honour’ is a 
first book, it is full of promise, and 
displays a knowledge of life at the 
edge of the empire which ought 
to be turned to good account in 
the future. If we might venture 
to offer a word of advice to the 
author, we would say this: Be 
more careful on another occasion 
to work in your information with 
your story, instead of presenting 
the two elements in alternate 
patches, and do not again endow 
your hero so richly with all the 
cardinal virtues as to leave none 
over for your heroine ; but do not 
lose hold of your idealism, for we 
need more such idealists as you. 
We can learn all that we desire 
of the wickedness of the world 
from the fiction of the day; be 
it yours to show us some of the 
good that is left in it. Better 
Jim Purefoy dying in the Tarai 
jungle, happy in the idea that he 
had effected the capture of the 
Nana, than Jim Douglas linking 
his damaged heart — either for 
pity or for no particular reason, 
apparently — with the battered 
affections, such as they were, of 
Kate Erlton. 

From these remarks it will be 
clear that, pace Mr Lockwood 
Kipling and the ‘New Review,’ 
we feel that the novel of the 
Mutiny is still to be written. 
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We do not pretend to offer any 
advice to him who shall write it, 
but we can warn him of one or 
two pitfalls to be avoided. There 
are the stock characters—the bad 
young man, officer or civilian, who 
kicks the native servant and 
insults him ; the good young man, 
who rebukes his brother officer or 
civilian, and soothes the feelings 
of the servant; and the servant 
himself, who in his abounding 
gratitude afterwards saves the 
good young man’s life. An un- 
grateful servant would be a pleas- 
ing novelty. Then there is always 
the young lady just out from 
home, to whom everything has 
to be explained, and the spiteful 
young lady who has come out a 
season or two before her, and 
whom she outshines. We suppose 
that it is impossible to dispense 
with the services of the gallant 
colonel of a native regiment who 
is confident to the last in the 
loyalty of his men, and who 
perishes by the first shot fired by 
them when they mutiny; but we 
may suggest that it would be 
somewhat original for the regi- 
ment to remain loyal, since there 
were in reality some that did so. 
Then there are one or two stock 
scenes—the meeting of disloyal 
natives, for instance, with local 
colour ad libitum in the descrip- 
tion of their costumes and con- 
versation. If this scene must be 
written, for the satisfaction of the 
author’s conscience, would it not 
be possible to omit it from the 
English edition of the book, and 
insert it only in that prepared for 
the Indian market? Thus both 
countries would be pleased. And, 
finally, may we beg most earnestly 
that the Nana Sahib may not again 
be introduced mingling in English 
society previous to the revolt? 
We are quite prepared by this 





time to admit that he did mingle 
in it, and that, while shining 
equally as host and guest, he ex- 
changed disparaging and revenge- 
ful remarks under his breath at 
every opportunity with Azim- 
Ullah Khan, 

All these things will be taken 
as read in the ideal Mutiny novel, 
which will turn from trivialities 
to deal with the great facts of 
which we can never hear too 
much. We would not imply that 
it should be of so satisfying a 
character that no one who reads 
it will ever wish to read a book 
on the subject again; but that it 
should stand to the epoch of which 
it treats as ‘Westward Ho!’ does 
to the age of Elizabeth, ever 
stimulating, ever refreshing. And 
to whom (although we have no 
desire to sow dissension between a 
noted father and a more noted son) 
should we look to write it but to 
the man on whom, more than on 
any other in this generation, the 
mantle of Charles Kingsley has 
fallen? When Mr Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s magnum opus appears, may 
it deal with the Mutiny, and may 
we be there to read it! He knows 
his India, he knows his British 
army, and— perhaps a greater 
achievement than either — he 
knows his Anglo-Indian in his 
habit as he lives. Nor is this all, 
for no sort or condition of men is 
alien to him, and he can see the 
good points in good people—a 
much more difficult matter than 
seeing those of bad people. He 
can appreciate John Lawrence as 
well as John Nicholson, and sym- 
pathise—as who that remembers 


the description of the Highlanders . 


calling upon their God in the 
watches of the night will deny— 
with Havelock and his Saints as 
well as with Hodson of Hodson’s 
Horse. 
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Tue chill October dusk swept 
down upon the village, as it lay 
sheltered against a red-breasted 
Devonshire hill, at the foot of 
which, where the river meandered 
brown-faced and silent out among 
the meadows, stood Rab Vinch’s 
cottage. The firelight crept across 
the threshold, throwing shadows 
by the way on the white-washed 
walls of the small kitchen, and 
outlining Rab’s harsh passionate 
features as he sat and stared down 
on the flames. A certain peaceful 
quiet which reigned in the room 
—for Rab’s wife, who was pre- 
paring the evening meal, moved 
softly—was broken by the sound 
of footsteps, and with a brief knock 
a man entered. 

‘*They’ve brought it in murder 
agin lame Tom,” he cried, excitedly. 

Rab shifted back his chair, and 
his face grew grey beneath his 
tanned skin. 

‘‘An’ tha Squoire ain’t done 
nort!” he exclaimed. 

“Eh? tha Squoire,” repeated 
the man, turning towards him; 
but a sudden movement on the 
part of the woman prevented him 
from seeing Rab. ‘It pears,” he 
continued, “thet inter tha ’Sizes 
tha Squoire bain’s no more than 
ony tother man ; tho’ ha did git a 
speshil doctor down from Lonnon, 
costing pounds an’ pounds, jest tu 
show thet lame Tom wezn’t fixed 
tu hiz chump’ tha zame ez moast 
folk ; but tha jidge wez vor hang- 
ing, jidges baing paid vor zich, zo 
hanging it’s ta ba; ony down in 
tha vullage uz reckons ther wez 
more than wan pusson mixed up 
in that ther murder.” 


“Down in tha vullage they ba 
mazing clivar, no doubt,” the wo- 
man answered, scornfully; “ but 
tha law ain’t no vule to ba a-hang- 
ing o’ hinnocent folk.” 

The man moved a step nearer, 
and laid his hand upon her arm. 

“ Thet ba jest wher ’ee ba wrong, 
Zusan Vinch,” he said. “I zeed 
thickey corpse a vull dree hours 
a-vour tha perlice iver clapped 
eyes on it, an’ twez riglar ringed 
round wi’ fut-marks thet wez niver 
made by ony boot o’ lame Tom’s; 
eh, an’ if it had not rained thet 
powerful spirited, tha perlice wid 
o’ zeen ’em themzulves, blind ez 
they ba. An’ my wife hur zed ta 
me a skaur o times, ‘Tummas 
Wulkie,’ hurs zed, ‘why doant ’ee 
gaw inter Extur an’ tull tha law 
what yer ’ave zeen wi’ yer own 
eyes?’ An’ I’ve up an’ zed tu 
hur, ‘Naw,’ zes I, ‘tha law ba 
a catchy thing, an’ like tother 
folk’s turnips, best not meddled 
with.’” 

An expression of fear passed 
over the woman’s face. ‘Tha 
law ain’t for the hanging o’ hinno- 
cent folk,” she repeated, doggedly. 

“Tha law an’ tha perlice ba 
moast wan,” the man answered 
with contempt, “alwiz snuffing 
round arter tha wrong scent, like 
varmer Plant’s tarrier dawg. Why 
did Josh Tuckitt sail for Meriky 
tha day arter the murder? wat 
call had ha to ba zo mazing smart 
all-ta-wance ? answer me that, 
Zusan Vinch.” 

* Josh Tuckitt had nort watever 
to do wi’ it,” Rab interposed, im- 
petuously. 

** How do yer coome to knaw 





1 Off the chump-—not quite in his right mind. 
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thic?” the man asked, with a look 
of suspicion. 

“ Cuz uz wez togither that nite.” 

There was a moment’s silence, 
and then Susan Finch spoke. 

“ Why can’t yer let things bide 
ez they ba, Tummas Wulkie?” she 
exclaimed, passionately. “Wan wid 
think yez had killed tha poor man 
yersulf, tha way yer ba alwiz pauk- 
ing tha blame on tother folk.” 

“Tiz a quare thing,” the man 
answered, turning on his heel, 
“that a long tongue an’ a short 
understandin’ moast times run in 
couples; but ther wuman wez a 
kind o' extry thort o’ tha Al- 
mighty’s, an’ uz all knaw thet tiz 
tha way o’ zich things to cost a 
deal more than they ba worth. 
An’ ez for tha pauking o’ tha 
blame on tother folk,” he con- 
tinued, as he opened the door and 
stepped out into the night, “I wid 
never ’ave belaved thet a humman 
not more than a skaur o’ months 
merrided wid o’ bin zo zet on tha 
hanging o’ a pore natrel ; but ther 
wimen ba contrary critters, turrible 
zet on tha squashing o’ vlies, but 
aiting the roast pork with tha 
rest.” 

The echo of the man’s retreating 
footsteps died away, and the kettle 
seemed to hiss more loudly in the 
silence that fell upon the little 
kitchen. At last Rab spoke. 

“Hanging ba a stuffy death,” 
he said, hoarsely—“ a mortal stuffy 
death.” 

She knelt down beside him. 
“Twez an accident,” she whis- 
pered, “yer ba thet strong ’ee 
doant alwiz knaw.” 

“Yer ba a riglar dumman wi’ 
yer haccidents, haccidents,” he 
interrupted, with fierce contempt ; 
“ain’t I towld ’ee a skaur o’ times 
thet twezo’t no haccident.” 

“ An’ lame Tom?” she asked, 
falteringly. 
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“Lame Tom wezn’t in it.” 

‘“ Nor Josh Tuckitt?” 

“Naw, nor Josh Tuckitt.” 

“QO God, Rab!” she exclaimed. 
He drew away from her, but she, 
bending forward, let her face 
droop upon his knee. The tall 
clock in the corner ticked on 
towards night, and the kettle 
boiled over, but the man and 
the woman heeded neither: he 
was dimly conscious that her hot 
tears were falling upon his hand, 
but when she spoke her voice 
seemed far away. 

‘‘ Rab,” she said, “‘ an’ zoon ther 
wull ba dree o’ uz.” 

He turned and looked at her, 
and his face softened, and an ex- 
pression of pity came into his 
fierce, deep-set eyes. 

“ Little Moather,” he said. 

She clung to him with passionate 
vehemence. ‘There cud niver ba 
no tother man but yer for me, 
Rab,” she sobbed—* niver, niver, 
whatever ’ee did.” 

His muscular hands closed round 
her with a rare tenderness, and 
great beads of sweat gathered upon 
his forehead. 

“What made ’ee gaw for to do 
it when uz wez that happy?” she 
said. 

His lips trembled, as if he were 
about to speak, but he did not 
answer her, 

“Rab,” she cried, with a sud- 
den shiver, “things dursn’t bide 
ez they ba; they dursn’t, they 
dursn’t.” 

His whole expression changed, 
the fierce look returned to his 
eyes. 

“Dursn’t?” he repeated, in a 
voice of rising anger ; ‘‘ who axed 
‘ee for yer pinion wan way or 
tother ?” 

She did not answer him, and 
a silence fell between them, till 
with a sudden rush of suspicion 
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the thought came to Rab that she 
was condemning him. 

“What ba ’ee a-thinking of?” 
he asked, fiercely. 

“Rab,” she said, in her soft, 
low voice, as she rubbed the lapel 
of his brown velveteen coat with 
her hand, “I wez ony reckoning 
thet twezn’t for nort thet our Lord 
coomed inter tha wordel feeble in 
body; twezn’t for nort thet Ha 
let Simon o’ Cyrene carry tha 
cross up tha steep hill to Gol- 
gotha; it bain’t tha strong who’s 
tu lane on tha wake.” She stopped 
a moment, and he looked down on 
her upturned face with a curious 
mixture of pity, tenderness, and 
irritation. 

“Ke ba powerful anxious to git 
me ter Eaven, wan way or tother,” 
he said, with a grim smile. 

** Rab,” she answered, taking his 
great knotted hands and pressing 
them against hor breast, ‘‘ I widn’t 
’ave ’ee act contrary to tha best 
thet ba in ’ee, tez ony thic, tiz ony 
thic; and O Rab, if yer had zeen 
lame Tom ez I did when tha per- 
lice tooked him, his vace thet 
scart wi’ fear, ha might ’a been a 
poor dumb critter caught in wan o’ 
yer snares,” 

“Lame Tom ba wakezome,” he 
said, and his voice trembled. 

“Yes,” she repeated — “ wake- 
zome, mortal wakezome.” 

He looked past her at the closed 
door, as if his sight could pierce 
the wooden panels and see the 
world that lay beyond, and into 
his rugged passionate face there 
came a certain expression of noble- 
ness. ‘‘May ba I wull,” he be- 
gan ; but she, following a train of 
thoughts of her own, interrupted 
him. 

“Twid ba the zame ez if yer wez 
to let a chil’ die for ’ee,” she said, 
in a slow, dreamy voice, speaking 
as one who had seen a vision. 
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He thrust her from him and 
rose to his feet: “‘Then I wull 
gi’ mezulf up ta-marrer,” he said ; 
“but ez for ’ee,” he added, with con- 
centrated bitterness, “yer ba no 
wife o’ mine from this howr,” and 
he turned from her and climbed 
the rickety stairs that led to their 
bedroom. But he could not sleep, 
and the slow hours passed away, 
and then he heard the door open 
softly, and by-and-by her little 
cold form crept into the bed and 
lay down beside him, and she, 
thinking that he slept, rested her 
head up against his shoulder and 
sobbed comfortlessly. He re- 
mained stiff and silent, as if the 
deafness of sleep was upon him; 
but his memory had travelled back 
to a day in their mutual child- 
hood, the day on which he had 
first seen her cry. She had told 
her fortune on the long quaking- 
grasses, and had wept because 
Fate had ordained that she should 
marry a tinker; and though he 
had been but six years old at the 
time, and his mind little troubled 
with the thought of maidens, yet, 
because her weeping had been very 
heavy, he had promised to marry 
her himself, and she had been com- 
forted. And now, as he lay angry 
and resentful beside her, the old 
distich rang in his brain—tinker, 
tailor, soldier, sailor, rich - man, 
poor-man, apothecary, thief; tinker, 
tailor. Then a sudden rush of 
tenderness came to him, and he 
put out his hand and touched her ; 
but she had fallen asleep. 

With the first streak of dawn 
he rose and drew back the lattice, 
so that the light fell upon her face 
with its curves that tilted up- 
wards, as the petals of some flower 
that seeks its happiness in the 
sun, and he noticed over again 
that her chestnut hair had a glint 
on it like the breast of a cock 
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pheasant. Her nightdress had 
fallen open at the neck, making 
visible the curves of her bosom, 
rounded with coming motherhood, 
and he remembered with an exceed- 
ing bitterness that he must also 
part from his child ; but as he 
looked at the woman lying there, 
his face softened. 

* Maybe I widn’t gaw for tu do 
lame Tom no harm,” he said, “if 
her wezn’t thet turribel meddle- 
zome; tain’t dying I ba a-feard 
of—I reckon I can die tha zame ez 
ony tother man ; but I doant want 
tu ba vustled! inter it; but hurs 
ariglar dumman all-over, pushing 
‘ee t’wards Eaven wi hur ’eart 
an’ pulling ’ee back wi’ hur tongue. 
But ther tain’t no good talking ; 
may ba hur'll larn when tiz too 
late.” 

He turned away and crept softly 
down the old, creaky stairs: below, 
in one corner of the kitchen, there 
stood a big box in which lived his 
two ferrets, Cross-eyes and Poley ; 
he gave them their usual breakfast 
of bread and milk, and let them 


play for a moment about his neck.. 


Then he took down his guns, one 
by one, from the great beam 
against which they rested: there 
was the old muzzle-loader on which 
he had first learnt to shoot, “a 
riglar terror to kick, but mortal 
depenzome for a right and left” ; 
and the long duck-gun that had 
carried straight in its time—it was 
a family heirloom, and his great 
grandfather had carried it on the 
night he had been pixie- led ; 
and, lastly, there was Rab’s own 
favourite gun, a pin-fire breech- 
loader that had once belonged to 
the young Squire. Rab took each 
gun in turn and rubbed the barrel 
tenderly with an old oil rag, and 
then returned it to its former rest- 
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ing-place ; his big yellow lurcher 
stood watching him with eyes that 
in their alertness curiously resem- 
bled Rab’s own. When he had 
finished he tied up the dog, and, 
going out, shut the door of his 
cottage behind him. 

A rough sob rose in his throat. 
“ T didn’t reckon hur wid zlape 
like thic,” he said; “but ther 
wimen be alwiz contrary.” 

Up through the great woods he 
went, for his road to the town lay 
that way. And in a certain hedge 
facing west a hare had made its 
seat. Rab had often tried to catch 
it, but the hare had been too wary 
for him, and now as he passed the 
accustomed spot he stopped in- 
stinctively, and noticed that the 
snare had been brushed away but 
that the animal had escaped. He 
knelt down and reset the wire, 
and as he did so he heard foot- 
steps, and looking up he saw his 
wife. The blood rushed into his 
face, but he assumed an air of 
indifference. ‘I reckon I’ve alwiz 
zet thickey snare a deal too low,” 
he said, bending down over his 
work ; “a hare howlds hiz ’ead 
wondervul ’igh when ha ba movet- 
ting along unconscious. Eh,” he 
continued, drawing a deep breath, 
“but hares ba vantysheeny ? baist- 
esses ; skaurs 0’ times O’ve ruckeed® 
down behind a bit o’ vuz wi’ tha 
moon a-glinting a-tap o’ me an 
cock-leert* jest on tha creep an’ 
iverything thet quiet ’ee cud moast 
a-yhear tha dew a-valling ; eh, an’ 
I’ve ’ad tha gun azide o’ me an’ 
cudn’t vire cuz they baistesses wez 
thic vantysheeny.” 

But she only saw that an 
animal caught in such a snare 
would be hung. . 

“Come away, Rab,” she cried ; 
“come away.” 
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He looked down at the snare 
meditatively. 

“ Zome o’ ’em,” he said, half to 
himself, “ makes a to-do, but moast 
die mortal quiet.” 

“QO Rab! come away,” she re- 
peated in a voice of agony ; “‘come 
away.” 

“ Ba ’ee a-fraid I shull ba late 
for tha hanging?” he cried, and 
sprang to his feet; then without 
waiting for her answer he rushed 
past her and was hidden from 
view behind the thick trees. 

“ Rab!” she called, running after 
him, “Rab! Rab! Rab!” 

But there came no reply : later 
in the day she learned that he had 
surrendered himself to the police, 
but permission to see him was 
refused. So when evening came 
she crept homewards alone through 
the great woods, and when she 
had reached the spot where he 
had set the snare, she heard a 
strange cry; the hare had been 
caught in the wire. Covering 
her ears with her hands she fled 
away, yet ever and ever the cry 
followed her. 


It was the day of Rab’s trial: 
the court was crowded, and the 
counsel for the defence in despair ; 
to all questions as to his motive 
for the crime Rab had maintained 
a dogged silence. 

‘*Twezn’t no haccident,” he re- 
peated ; “I did it o’ puppuss.” 

He cut short the trial by plead- 
ing guilty, and the judge, following 
the usual formula, rose, and hav- 
ing taken the black cap, turned to 
the prisoner and asked if he had 
anything to say why the sentence 
of death should not be passed upon 
him. 

The ensuing silence was broken 
by the sound of a woman’s voice. 
‘Yer honour,” Susan Finch said, 
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for it was she who spoke, “ they 
tull me that tha law ba agin a 
woman testifying for hur husband ; 
but ther ba thic thet ba higher 
than the law, an’ thet ba Nater; 
and it ain’t in nater thet a woman 
shid zee the man thet hur loves, 
an’ who hur knaws tu ba hinno- 
cent—tain’t in nater, I zay, thet 
hur shid zee him given auver to 
death an’ hur not to up and zay tha 
truth. An’ I tull yer honour tha 
zame ez I wid tull tha Almighty 
if I stud a-vor’ His throne, thet 
twezn’t no murder Rab did thickey 
nite ; twez an haccident, an’ don’t 
ee iver gaw for to believe nort else. 
Yer doant knaw Rab tha zame ez 
I do; uz wez chils togither, an’ 
they thet ba chils togither kind o’ 
larns wun-an-tother’s hearts un- 
conscious. Rab bain’t tha sort 
thet takes to murder, Rab aint; 
ha’s tempestuous 0’ times, an’ thic 
strong thet ha doesn’t alwiz knaw, 
but his heart is ez tenderzome ez 
a chil’s. I cud tullie a skaur o’ 
things, ony Rab aint wan o’ they 
ez likes to ba boasted of; but I 
ax yer honour why ba Rab a- 
standing a-vor’ ee at this yhere 
blessid minit? Did the perlice 
catch him?’—naw; then why ba 
ha a-standing ther a-vor’ ee, wi’ 
they cruel iron things on his 
hands? Why, becuz Lame Tom 
ba wakezome: ther bain’t no 
tother lad thet wid up an put tha 
rope round hiz neck rather then 
anything wakezome shid suffer 
unjust. But ther baint no call for 
a rope, and if Rab wid ony spake 
ha cud tull ’ee zo hiszulf. An’ if 
yer ax me why ha hezn’t stud up 
vrom tha vust an’ zed it twez an 
haccident, then I tull ’ee it was 
becase I wez alwiz a-worritting o’ 
him thet kept him to zilence. I 
wez alwiz a-axing questions, an’ 
ha doan’t like it, an’ ha wants tu 
larn me. I’ve done a power 0’ 
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thinkin’ zince thickey marning 
Rab gi’ed hiszulf up, an’ I’ve 
reckoned it all out. I wez too 
mortal anxious tu show him tha 
way, an’ Rab aint no dumman 
tu ba showed things. Ha likes 
tu do hiz right hiz own way—ha 
doan’i want no wan to larn him; 
an’ I wez alwiz a-zaying, yer dursn’t 
do thic an’ yer must do thet, zo 
ha ba jest a-larning o’ me; but, O 
Rab!” she ended, in a voice of 
passionate entreaty, turning to 
him, “I’ve larned, I’ve larned ; 
ony tull ’em—tull ’em.” 

When the woman ceased speak- 
ing a silence fell upon the court, 
and the eyes of all there turned to 
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the prisoner. Rab’s harsh obsti- 
nate face had grown grey beneath 
the tanned skin; his lips, pressed 
one on the other with the grip of 
a vice, looked as if no power could 
ever force them to unclose: then 
his eyes met those of his wife, and 
with a convulsive effort he spoke. 
“Twez done temperzome,” he ex- 
claimed brokenly—“ powerful tem- 
perzome; ha said thic thet wez 
baisteous o’ hur,” and Rab point- 
ed with his hand in the direction 
of his wife. ‘‘ May ba,” he contin- 
ued huskily, “if yer cud find Josh 
Tuckitt, ha cud make things look 
a bit better for me.” 
ZACK. 
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FRANKLIN AND THE ARCTIC. 


WuateEverR of the unknown 
and strange may lie hid in the 
womb of Science to be revealed 
for the use or astonishment of 
future generations, it is a truism 
which is from day to day becom- 
ing more patent that, along cer- 
tain paths of knowledge, there 
will soon be little or nothing left 
to be discovered. Notably is this 
the case in the field of Geography. 
The map-makers of whom Swift 
speaks, who 


‘* O’er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns,” 


bequeathed the practice to their 
successors, and it persisted long 
after the days of the great satirist ; 
but there will be small chance for 
the display of such pictorial geo- 
graphy in the future, even should 
some cartographer steeped in old- 
world custom so desire. For the 
New Renascence has _ brought 
about an opening-up of the world 
such as has not been seen since 
the day of Vasco da Gama and of 
Columbus. An unknown contin- 
ent a decade or so ago, Africa 
now no longer offers a field in 
which the young explorer may 
win his spurs ; Australia has been 
crossed and recrossed till she has 
yielded up all her secrets; and 
every Pacific island is provided 
with its missionary. The coming 
generations will see every stream 
and mountain mapped, the coast- 
line and soundings of every ocean 
charted, every creature correctly 
named and labelled (trinomially) 
on the shelves of every museum. 
To them we accord in advance the 
fullest measure of sympathy and 
pity for a heritage so dull and un- 
provocative of action. For us, 
however, there yet remains some- 
thing of the intoxicating cup of 





which our forebears, the fathers of 
exploration and discovery, drank 
in the sixteenth century. Only 
the dregs, it is true. The glamour 
and romance of the “ Ultra non- 
dum lustrata” that Schéner wrote 
across his globe have, with one 
exception, gone for ever. 

Yet all this knowledge, which 
is to lead to a consummation from 
our point of view so little to be 
wished, has come to us not steadily 
and step by step, as might be ex- 
pected, but rather intermittently 
and by fits and starts. Sometimes, 
even more than this, there have 
been periods when all record of 
places previously known has been 
lost —a reculement pour mieux 
sauter it may, indeed, be said, but 
nevertheless a reculement. The 
Solomon Islands had to be dis- 
covered more than once; Baffin’s 
Bay was removed fron the map; 
and, as we all know now, the 
deeds of Leif Eric, Thorvald, and 
their comrades became blotted out 
from memory alike on the eastern 
and the western shore of the At- 
lantic. Then, too, there has with- 
out doubt been a fashion in coun- 
tries, as in all else. The Portuguese 
swept past Africa in hot haste to 
reach the East, and their neigh- 
bours left the New World to seek 
Cathay. The strange spice-hunger 
of succeeding days gathered Eu- 
rope to the Malay Islands, while 
“the wealth of Ormus and of Ind” 
remained unheeded; and _ there- 
after followed an era of discovery 
in the Pacific, bringing forth in 
the French as fine a race of navi- 
gators as their Peninsular pre- 
decessors, and among ourselves the 
first scientific cruise of discovery 
under one of the greatest of sea- 
men. And lately we have seen 
the eyes of the world turned to 
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that vast continent which ever 
since the day of Herodotus has 
always presented us with the ali- 
uid novi, and which now seems 
destined to do so no longer, since 
explorers of every nation have 
overrun its arid sands and reeking 
jungles. All these have come and 
gone in favour with the public; 
have come again in many cases, 
only to be supplanted again by 
some new competitor. 

From Africa the swing of the 
pendulum has taken us to a region 
of the earth which has ever had 
the strongest fascination for many 
minds, When we wrote just now 
that one exception remained to 
protract medieval romance to the 
brink of the twentieth century we 
should, in all accuracy, have ac- 
knowledged two. For in “the 


realms of Chaos and old Night,” the 
Northern and the Southern Poles, 
we have yet a field in every way 
as capable of yielding honour and 
distinction to the explorer as any 


for which our Elizabethan navi- 
gators sailed; and as difficult of 
access, it may be added, as the 
kingdom of Prester John or the 
coveted land of El Dorado. And 
when Fridtiof Nansen stands be- 
fore us, as he does this month, to 
tell the story of his three years’ 
struggle with the Arctic, and of 
that most remarkable meeting with 
Mr Jackson,—a meeting so mar- 
vellous that had it ever been in- 
troduced into a work of fiction no 
critic could have withheld his gibe, 
—no thought of lament over the 
vanished romance of exploration 
is likely to occur to his listeners. 
For though African work be over, 
that at the Poles is not, and for 
that corner house in Savile Row, 
through whose portals so many a 
hardy explorer has passed, there 
will be a raison d’étre for many 
a year to come. 

But while we greet Nansen with 
the warmest welcome of which a 
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nation is capable, a welcome that 
would not be warmer were he of 
our own land and race, the re- 
membrance of those who have 
gone before him must necessarily 
come into our minds, For the 
moment, if we except the work 
now being carried out under Mr 
Harmsworth’s auspices, England 
seems to have laid aside the task 
of Polar exploration. It has been 
of late the day of Scandinavia and 
America. Compared with the 
voyages of the Fram and the Vega 
we have nothing to show; nor in 
the way of land journeys can we 
bring anything to rank with 
Peary’s exploit in northern Green- 
land. But it was otherwise in the 
earlier part of the century, before 
the tide of fashion had set towards 
Africa, when Arctic exploration 
aroused an interest far keener even 
than that existing at the present 
day. Russian, Dutchman, and 
Dane had done good and honest 
work enough; but from the’twenties 
to the ‘fifties it was the English 
flag that floated widest and most 
often within the Arctic seas. 
Parry, Beechey, Ross, and Back 
are names which will for all time 
remain as inseparable from the 
history of Polar discovery as that 
of Caxton from the invention of 
printing. 

One other there was, destined 
to be even more celebrated than 
they. Not from the extent of his 
discoveries, for these, though suc- 
cessful enough, were not greater 
than those of some of his fellow 
navigators. Nor for the import- 
ance of them, for the finding of the 
North-West Passage, which may in 
great measure be credited to him, 
was a success that bore no fruit but 
honour. Rather was it from the 
unparalleled sufferings that befell 
him on his first land-journey, and 
the veil of mystery which for so 
many years hid the story of his 
death, that the name of Franklin 
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has become so widely known, so 
little likely to be forgotten even 
in this forgetful age. Moreover, 
Franklin added to our sum of 
knowledge as much after his death 
as before it. His story reminds 
one of nothing so much as the 
old fable of the father who, by 
the bequest of his supposed buried 
hoard, made his son into a success- 
ful husbandman. Franklin sowed 
himself like treasure amid the 
polar ice, and it was the ceaseless 
endeavour to discover him that 
made our knowledge of the Arctic 
what it is. 

It was to be expected, then, that 
of such a man a Life should be 
written, for it meant the story of 
the North-West Passage; but it 
was perhaps hardly to be expected 
that he should become the subject 
of no less than four biographies. 
Such a number has, however, been 
written. In 1860 the late Ad- 
miral Sherard Osborn published 
his ‘Career and Fate of Franklin,’ 
and an excellent though short life 
was written by Mr A. H. Beesly 
in 1881. Admiral Markham’s 
‘Sir John Franklin and the North- 
West Passage’ aimed somewhat 
higher, the author possessing the 
advantage of being himself a dis- 
tinguished Arctic explorer; and 
now we have before us a still 
larger volume from the pen of Mr 
Traill.? 

This book, a rather belated out- 
come of the semi-centenary of the 
explorer’s death, owes its appear- 
ance now to a combination of cir- 
cumstances. Lady Franklin, who 
from early days was a retainer 
of all documents bearing on her 
husband’s life, became in Iter 
years an energetic collector of 
them, until, as expedition after ex- 
pedition was despatched in search 
of the Erebus and Terror and their 
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crews, the material in her posses- 
sion became of a most voluminous 
nature. But, partly from her 
unwearying love of travel, which 
for protracted periods took her 
from England, and partly for other 
reasons, her long life came to its 
close leaving her intention of writ- 
ing her husband’s biography un- 
fulfilled. To her companion and 
niece by marriage, Miss Cracroft, 
the task and papers were be- 
queathed, but with failing health 
and eyesight she too was forced to 
leave it untouched ; and it there- 
fore fell to the lot of her executors 
to intrust the work to other hands. 
It was hoped that it might have 
been undertaken by one who, an 
old and tried Arctic explorer, has 
left his name writ large on the 
western shore of Greenland, but 
this hope was not fulfilled. Mr 
Traill has undoubtedly been placed 
at a disadvantage in his task in 
having—so far as we know—no 
practical experience either of Arc- 
tic exploration or even of rough 
travel, but he has won his spurs 
in literature, and especially in the 
field of biography. 

John Franklin, the ninth of a 
dozen children, and one of three 
distinguished brothers, was the 
son of Willingham Franklin of 
Spilsby, who raised himself from 
the position of a draper to that 
of a banker and _ landowner. 
There lies on the writer’s table a 
letter wherein he alludes to his 
father’s social position in terms 
which are characteristic of the 
man, than whom, draper’s son 
though he might be, there never 
was atruer gentleman. “ Instead 
of feeling regret,” he writes, “at 
having derived my birth from a 
person engaged in trade, I see in 
that circumstance an additional 
reason for giving assistance to the 
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fair prospects of others similarly 
circumstanced, and I thank God 
the door of hope is not closed to 
such persons in this country.” 
Wittingly or unwittingly, however, 
he was doing his family an injus- 
tice, for before evil fortune had 
forced his grandparents to become 
shopkeepers, his forebears had been 
Lincolnshire yeomen who had 
lived on their land for several 
generations. 

Born in 1786, it was not till 
the end of 1800 that the boy 
buckled on his dirk —quite an 
advanced age in those days of in- 
fantile officers. His story may be 
paralleled by that of many a sailor 
who in after-years has risen to re- 
nown: the first sight of the sea 
and the resolve to make it his 
profession, the stern opposition of 
the father and the grudging grant 
of a trial voyage, the return with 
the love of the sea confirmed in- 
stead of weakened,—all this seems 
almost the fitting and natural 
commencement of the life of a 
sailor destined to fame in his pro- 
fession. Few, however, are as 
lucky as he was in the varied and 
stirring character of the service 
which fell to his lot from the very 
outset of his career. Within six 
months of joining his ship, the 
Polyphemus, he was taking part 
in what Nelson himself described 
as the most terrible of all the 
actions in which he had been en- 
gaged—the battle of Copenhagen. 
“T think they will turn their tale 
[sic],” writes the lad just before 
the affair, ‘““when they consider 
that we have 35 sail of the line 
exclusive of bombs, frigates, and 
sloops, and on a moderate consid- 
eration there will be one thousand 
double-shotted guns to be fired as 
a salute to poor Elsineur Castle 
at first sight. . . . I will thank 
you when you write to Anne and 
Willingham to tell them of our ex- 
pedition up the Baltic, by which 
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some of us will ‘lose a fin’ or 
‘the number of our mess,’ which 
are sailors’ terms.” A good many 
more “lost the number of their 
mess” than perhaps he or any of 
his superiors expected. On the 
British side the loss was 1200 
killed and wounded, while that of 
the Danes was five times as great. 
The boy was untouched. He 
used to speak in later years of the 
deep impression made upon his 
mind by the affair, and of the 
prodigious number of the slain 
which could be seen lying at the 
bottom of the remarkably clear 
water of the harbour. 

But it was not the fighting side 
of his profession that most ap- 
pealed to him. It seems that from 
the beginning he had set his heart 
upon exploration and discovery. 
In almost his very first letter he 
begs his father to do what he can 
to get him transferred to the In- 
vestigator, at that time about to 
be despatched to the South Seas 
on a surveying cruise. Australia, 
it must be remembered, was then 
almost an unknown land, and Van 
Diemen’s Land had but two years 
previously been discovered to be 
an island by Flinders. It was 
this man, one of the most distin- 
guished of England’s sea-explorers, 
who was to beincommand. Frank- 
lin’s chance of serving under him 
would probably have been but re- 
mote had it not been for the fact 
of the relationship which existed 
between them — Flinders having 
married a sister of his mother. 
This it was, no doubt, that gained 
him his wish. No sooner had he 
returned from the Baltic than he 
was appointed to the Investiga- 
tor, and sailed on July 7th of the 
same year, 1801, to help to “‘com- 
plete the investigation of the coasts 
of Terra Australis.” 

It is not too much to say that 
it was this voyage which made 
Franklin what he afterwards be- 
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came. Under Flinders, whom to 
the end of his life he regarded with 
affection and admiration, he made 
extraordinary progress in naviga- 
tion and astronomy, and before 
long we find the former writing to 
his father that “in a few months 
he will be sufficient of an astrono- 
mer to be my right-hand man in 
that way. ... The first lieutenant 
scarcely knows how to talk enough 
in his praise.” The survey of the 
entire coast-line of the south of the 
continent must have afforded the 
young sailor unusual opportunities, 
as must also his appointment as 
assistant at the temporary observa- 
tory established at Sydney. But 
the Investigator’s cruise was to 
come to a sudden end, though one 
not unforeseen by her commander. 
She had been despatched from 
England in much the same condi- 
tion as, not many years ago, the 
Megeera ; and she shared a some- 
what similar fate. Shortly after 
leaving Madeira she was found to 
be making as much as 5 inches 
of water per hour, and after the 
completion of the first part of the 
survey her condition was such that 
in bad weather the leak had in- 
creased to the rate of 14 inches. 
It seems incredible that under 
such circumstances Flinders should 
nevertheless have taken the tre- 
mendous risk of continuing his 
work ; but his orders were not to 
return till he had finished his sur- 
vey, and he fulfilled them to the 
best of his ability. At length it 
became evident that if he desired 
to save the lives of himself and 
his crew he must make for port, 
and accordingly, after a most 
anxious voyage from the north of 
Australia, and with his men dying 
in numbers of scurvy and dysen- 
tery, he returned to Sydney, and 
the vessel was condemned. It was 
no child’s play this schooling that 
young Franklin got with Matthew 
Flinders in command. 
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New adventures, however, were 
in store for him before he reached 
England. Embarking in the Por- 
poise with his comrades, or rather 
the remnant that survived, on 
August 11, 1803, he had not left 
Sydney a week before his vessel, 
and the ship Cato to which she 
was consort, ran upon an unknown 
reef and became total wrecks. 
Fortunately but few lives were 
lost, and the shipwrecked crews 
were able to land both themselves 
and much of their stores and be- 
longings on a sand-cay. Here, in 
an area of 300 yards by 50, the 
survivors to the number of 80 
persons remained for two months, 
while Flinders and a few others 
made their way 750 miles in an 
open boat to Sydney for help. It 
speaks well for the discipline of 
the men and the tact of the officers 
that no dissensions occurred during 
this wearisome period of enforced 
inaction and imprisonment. 

Arriving with three vessels to 
the relief, Flinders started round 
the Cape for England, while his 
nephew embarked in the Rolla for 
Canton. The two probably never 
met again, for the former had the 
misfortune to fall into the hands 
of the French at Mauritius, and 
dragged out a weary life as a 
détenu for seven long years. 
Franklin, too, was to have his 
adventure with the French, but 
with a very different issue. At 
Oanton he found a fleet of sixteen 
Indiamen sailing under Commo- 
dore Nathaniel Dance, and was 
fortunate enough to be appointed 
to the Earl Camden, which flew 
his flag. The exploit of this hero, 
who thereby won his knighthood, 
has become historical. Admiral 
Linois, who was lying in wait in 
Batavia, got wind of his coming, 
and putting to sea, encountered the 
fleet as they entered the Strait of 
Malacca, his own squadron con- 
sisting of a line-of-battle ship, two 
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large frigates, a twenty-four-gun 
corvette, and an eighteen-gun brig. 
To his surprise the English mer- 
chantmen, instead of attempting 
to escape, showed a bold front, 
and cleared for action. Such an 
unprecedented occurrence called 
for reflection, so, as evening was 
approaching, Linois anchored his 
vessels to think the matter over. 
Dance followed suit, scorning to 
turn tail, and next day quietly 
resumed his course. Linois, em- 
boldened by this, made chase ; but 
he had mistaken his man, for the 
Commodore instantly ran up the 
signal, “Tack in succession, bear 
down in line ahead, and engage 
the enemy.” No order could have 
been more pleasing to the British 
tars; it was received with ringing 
cheers, and ere long the engage- 
ment became general. Though 
greatly inferior in weight of metal, 
the guns of the English ships were 
so well handled that in less than 
an hour their antagonists had had 
enough, and hauled off. The 
signal for general chase was then 
given, and for two hours the de- 
lighted fleet of merchantmen had 
the ineffable pleasure of pursuing 
a squadron of men-of-war, an ex- 
perience not likely to be forgotten 
by those who took part in it. On 
this occasion Franklin, who was 
specially mentioned in despatches, 
acted as the commodore’s signal 
midshipman, and to his lot it 
therefore fell to hoist the memor- 
able orders. 

He was destined in the following 
year to hold a similar post on an 
even more memorable occasion—at 
Trafalgar. There was not much 
leisure and half-pay in those days. 
Reaching England on the 7th of 
August 1804, he was appointed 
the very next day to the Bellero- 
phon, and the part she bore in the 
famous battle of October 21st is 
almost as familiar as that of the 
Victory. Becoming locked with 
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the French ship L’Aigle early in 
the fight, and receiving the fire of 
three other ships on her port side 
and astern, she suffered terribly, 
and lost her captain and 27 killed 
and 127 wounded. The account 
of the affair given by Franklin to 
his brother-in-law was written 
down afterwards by the latter :— 


“Out of forty-seven men upon the 
quarter-deck, of whom Franklin was 
one, all were either killed or wounded 
but seven. Towards the end of the 
action only a very few guns could 
be fired on either of the ships, the 
sailors were so disabled. But there 
remained a man in the foretop of the 
enemy’s ship, wearing a cocked hat, 
who had during the engagement 
taken off with his rifle several of 
the officers and men. Franklin was 
standing close by and speaking to a 
midshipman, his most esteemed 
friend, when the fellow above shot 
him, and he fell dead at his com- 
rade’s feet. Soon after, Franklin 
and a sergeant of marines were 
carrying down a black seaman to 
have his wounds dressed, when a 
ball from the rifleman entered his 
breast and killed the poor fellow as 
they carried him along. Franklin 
said to the sergeant, ‘He'll have you 
next, but the sergeant swore he 
should not, and said that he would 
go below to a quarter of the ship 
from which he could command the 
French rifleman, and would never 
cease firing at him till he killed him. 
[He then fires at Franklin and nar- 
rowly misses him.] Meantime, so 
few guns were being discharged that 
he could hear the sergeant firing 
away with his musket from below, 
and looking out . he saw the 
rifleman, whose features he vowed 
he should never forget so long as he 
lived, fall over headforemost into 
the sea. Upon the sergeant coming 
up, he asked him how many times 
he fired. ‘I killed him,’ said the 
sergeant, ‘at the seventh shot.’” 


From this, as from Copenhagen, 
Franklin came off without a 
scratch ; but the enemy’s cannon- 
ading took effect in another way, 
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for ever after the battle he suffered 
more or less from deafness. 

After Trafalgar followed a pe- 
riod of inaction. The Bellero- 
phon’s men must have found it 
dull work cruising at the mouth 
of the Channel, but this was their 
task for a couple of years. In 
October 1807 Franklin was drafted 
as a lieutenant to the Bedford, 
and rejoiced at the possibility of 
foreign service, but he was doomed 
to disappointment if he expected 
exciting times such as he had al- 
ready experienced. During the 
whole of his long term of service 
on this vessel, a period of nearly 
eight years, he was engaged in 
but one affair worthy of record, 
and that one a series of exploits 
which, however well they may 
have exhibited English pluck, 
redounded but little to the credit 
of our generalship. The attack 
on New Orleans in the winter of 
1814-15 was an example of a 
brilliant failure, in which we lost 
many hundreds of men to no avail. 
The story of it, which Mr Traill 
gives at some length, we may leave 
without comment, for it is not 
pleasant reading for Englishmen. 
But the gallantry of the blue- 
jackets was conspicuous, and 
Franklin, who was here wounded 
for the first time, was specially re- 
commended for promotion. Peace, 
however, was at hand, reduction 
was the order of the day, and all 
chance of his obtaining his step 
vanished. For the next three 
years the young lieutenant had 
to remain content with his rank, 
amusing himself at home on half- 
pay as best he could. 

It was about this time that 
interest in Arctic exploration be- 
came again awakened. Barrow 
was Secretary at the Admiralty, 
and England was beginning to tire 
of inaction. These two factors 
made for Polar work, and Polar 


work accordingly it was resolved 
should be undertaken. As far 
back as 1745 an Act had guar- 
anteed the payment of £20,000 
‘to such person or persons who 
shall discover a north-west passage 
through Hudson’s Strait to the 
western and southern oceans of 
America.” Now, fresh rewards 
were to be offered — £1000 for 
the attaining of lat. 83° N., £2000 
for the 85th parallel, £3000 for 
the 87th, £4000 for the 88th, and 
£5000 for the Pole —and four 
vessels were fitted out for service. 
Ross and Parry in the Isabella 
and Alexander were to try the 
western route through Baffin’s 
Bay, while the two other vessels, 
the Dorothea and the Trent, were 
to push due north for the Pole. 
The command of the latter ex- 
pedition was intrusted to Captain 
David Buchan, and it was, no 
doubt, not a little owing to the 
influence of Robert Brown, the 
naturalist who accompanied Flind- 
ers in the Investigator, combined 
with his known ability in survey 
work, that Franklin had the good 
fortune to be nominated as lieu- 
tenant in command of the Trent. 

We have all of us, it is to be 
presumed, a deep respect for the 
Pole, even in these fin de siécle 
days, but it was otherwise at 
the century’s dawn. Then, like 
silver in the days of King Solo- 
mon, it seems to have been nothing 
accounted of, and Mr Traill com- 
ments amusingly on the instruc- 
tions given to Buchan on sailing. 
“Tf the weather should prove fa- 
vourable,” they ran, “‘you are to 
remain in the neighbourhood of 
the Pole for a few days, in order 
to the more accurately making the 
observations which it is expected 
your interesting and unexampled 
situation may furnish you with,” 
This task, it may be remarked, 
they were to perform, as it were, 
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en passant ; in any case they were 
to make for Bering’s Strait, “ re- 
collecting that, although it is 
highly desirable in the interests 
of science and the extension of 
natural knowledge that you should 
reach the Pole, yet that the pas- 
sage between the Atlantic and 
Pacific is the main object of your 
mission.” Nor was this all. If 
they reached Bering’s Strait, they 
were to winter in the Pacific, and 
return by the way they had come 
on the following year! There is 
a glorious certainty in the official 
document which is consistent with 
the day of Nelson and Trafalgar. 
But Franklin and Buchan nei- 
ther found themselves in “ the in- 
teresting and unexampled situa- 
tion ” alluded to by the Admiralty 
officials, nor did they reach Ber- 
ing’s Strait. The latter feat was 
reserved for Nordenskjéld; the 
former Nansen has yet to reckon 
with. It was not due to lack of 
pluck that failure overcame them, 
but overcome them it did. Off 
the east coast of Greenland the 
pack, in nine cases out of ten, 
renders progress hopeless, and it 
was the selection of this route 
which was alone answerable for 
the result. The two ships left 
the Thames on the 25th April 
1818, and before six months had 
elapsed were again at anchor off 
Deptford. Neither of the two 
commanders wrote any account of 
the voyage, but Beechey, who was 
first lieutenant of the Trent, did 
so five-and-twenty years later, and 
a very graphic story it is. It 
may, nevertheless, be summed up 
in a few words as the history of 
continuous but hopeless struggle 
with the pack, ending with an 
adventure which nearly cost them 
the loss of both the ships. Caught 
in a tremendous gale, they were 
reduced to the desperate expedient 
of taking shelter in the pack, a 


step which, as Admiral Markham 
tells us, can only be justified when 
offering the sole chance of escaping 
destruction. As the ship neared 
the surging mass of bergs— 


‘Each person instinctively secured 
his own hold, and with his eyes fixed 
upon the masts, awaited in breathless 
anxiety the moment of concussion. 
It soon arrived: the brig, cutting 
her way through the light ice, came 
in violent contact with the main body. 
In an instant we all lost our footing, 
the masts bent with the impetus, and 
the cracking timbers from below 
spoke of a pressure which was cal- 
culated to awake our serious appre- 
hensions. The vessel staggered under 
the shock, and for a moment seemed 
to recoil; but the next wave, curling 
up under her counter, drove her about 
her own length within the margin of 
ice, where she gave one roll, and was 
immediately thrown broadside to the 
wind by the succeeding wave, which 
beat furiously against her stern, and 
brought her lee side in contact with 
the main body, leaving her weather 
side exposed at the same time to a 
piece of ice about twice her own di- 
mensions. . . . Literally tossed from 
wy to piece, we had nothing left 

ut patiently to abide the issue ; for 
we could scarcely keep our feet, much 
less render any assistance to the 
vessel.” 


On the following morning the gale 
had abated, and they were able to 
ascertain the extent of their in- 
juries. The Dorothea had suffered 
most. Her port side, it was found, 
had been greatly damaged; the 
spirit-room, which was in the 
centre of the ship, had been forced 
in; while, incredible as it may 
seem, some of the casks stowed in 
the hold were actually stove. It 
was a wonder that either of the 
ships reached England. 

This failure might perhaps have 
deterred the Government at other 
times, but not then. With Barrow 
to incite them, they were warming 
to the work of exploration, and at 
once prepared to despatch two 
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more expeditions in the following 
year. This time one of them was 
to be by land, and Franklin was 
selected as its commander, Ex- 
cept at the points where Hearne 
and Mackenzie had touched it, the 
whole of the Arctic coast-line of 
North America was unknown, and 
this it was that was selected for 
exploration. Franklin was to 
proceed to Hudson’s Bay and 
make a running survey of the 
coast lying to the east of the 
mouth of the Coppermine river, 
but the choice of his route was 
left to his discretion. He selected 
that by the Great Slave Lake as 
most opened up by the Hudson 
Bay Company, and landing at 
York Factory in Hudson’s Bay on 
the 30th August 1819, reached 
Cumberland House on the Saskat- 
chewan on the 23d September. It 
was not till the 18th July follow- 
ing that they again started on 
their journey, and again they had 
to winter ere they were able to 
reach the sea. This time they 
were favoured by an early season, 
and were able to leave Fort En- 
terprise on the 4th June 1821.1 On 
the 21st of the following month 
they were afloat on the Arctic 
Ocean. 

Their canoes, fitted only for 
river use, rendered the sea voyage 
a hazardous affair; they had al- 
ready suffered from lack of pro- 
visions, and the time available for 
work was short. Franklin must 
already have foreseen difficulties 
ahead. He allowed himself a 
period of four weeks in which to 
carry out the survey, and then 
gave orders for the return. The 
voyageurs who were with him had 
in vain counselled an earlier re- 
treat, and it would have been well 
had their advice been followed. 
It became evident that it would 
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make too great an inroad upon 
their fast-decreasing stock of time 
if they returned to their starting- 
point on the coast, and on reaching 
the mouth of Hood’s river on the 
25th August they determined to 
leave their boats and hold a 
straight course across country to 
Fort Enterprise. Little more 
than 200 miles intervened be- 
tween them and their destination, 
yet these two hundred miles were 
to afford an example of the most 
appalling suffering and the most 
determined bravery recorded in 
the annals of British explorations. 
There can be few of us—few at all 
events of the older of us—who 
have not read that terrible but 
fascinating story,—the rapid onset 
of the cold, the failure of the pro- 
visions, the growing realisation by 
the explorers of the fate in store 
for them, the wellnigh hopeless 
struggle of the half-frozen and 
slowly perishing men for their 
lives, the summary execution of 
the murderer (and worse than 
murderer) Michel, and the arrival 
of the survivors at Fort Enter- 
prise, only to find it deserted and 
foodless, and to experience before 
help reached them an almost more 
ghastly period of suffering than 
that they had already gone through. 
All this will be remembered by 
every one who has read the story ; 
but as related by the practised pen 
of Mr Traill the facts have lost 
nothing in force and vividness. 
Of the original party of 18, 10 
had died; but though Hood had 
come to so tragic an end, the rest 
of the English had escaped, and 
Richardson, Back, and Hepburn 
reached home with their gallant 
leader after an absence of three 
years, to find all England ringing 
with their exploit. 

Franklin, who during his absence 





1 Mr Traill’s dates of this period are, we may remark, inextricably confused. 
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had been gazetted to the rank of 
commander, obtained immediate 
promotion on his return, his cap- 
tain’s commission being dated the 
20th November 1822, The Royal 
Society, ‘‘in recognition of his in- 
valuable exertions in the cause of 
geographical science, whilst con- 
ducting one of the most remark- 
able journeys ever. achieved,” 
offered him its Fellowship. On 
all hands he was welcomed and 
féted as the hero of the day. Had 
he been other than he was he 
would have run no little risk of 
being spoilt. But he was of all 
men most simple-minded and 
modest ; more anxious to return 
to his cherished schemes of ex- 
ploration along the Polar shore 
of the New World than to figure 
as the lion of the season in London 
drawing- rooms. Moreover, an 
important event had occurred to 
lessen the claims of ordinary 
society life upon him, for a few 
months after his return to Eng- 
land he married Miss Eleanor 
Porden, with whose family he had 
been for some time acquainted. 
Franklin’s first marriage was, in 
one sense, destined to be little 
more than a passing episode of 
his life. Within eighteen months 
of the wedding-day he was left a 
widower with a little child, and 
with the remembrance of a more 
bitter trial than any he had till 
then been called upon to endure. 
For, once more, the call to active 
service had come, and inexorable 
duty necessitated the parting with 
one who was even then almost in 
the throes of death, and whose 
malady, a rapid consumption, pre- 
cluded all hope of their meeting 
again in this world. Six days 
after her husband’s ship had sailed 
for America Mrs Franklin died. 
Those were the days of rare and 
slow communication, and weeks 
elapsed before the news reached 
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him. The letters that he wrote to 
cheer and comfort her in her mortal 
sickness—written, some of them, 
when she had been lying for nearly 
two months in her grave —are 
among the most touching extracts 
that we find in Mr Traill’s volume. 

It was good for him that work, 
and that of the most active kind, 
lay before him. Once more, de- 
spite the terrible experiences of 
his former journey, he was to 
undertake the exploration of the 
northern coast-line of America, and 
once more it was decided by the 
authorities to co-operate by sea. 
From Icy Cape, near Bering’s 
Strait, where Cook had left off his 
discoveries, to the mouth of the 
Coppermine river, where his own 
had begun, the map was a blank, 
and this blank it was determined 
to fill in. The expedition was to 
be on a very different scale from 
the former one: the voyageurs 
were to be in part replaced by 
British sailors, and English-made 
boats were to supplant the Indian 
canoes. His companions were all 
that he could desire. First to 
volunteer were his old comrades 
Richardson and Back. Lieu- 
tenant Kendall joined as survey 
officer and Mr Drummond as 
naturalist, while in Mr Dease, a 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s official 
who ten years later was to make 
himself celebrated by his wonder- 
ful journeys, they found an inde- 
fatigable assistant whose local 
knowledge and experience of the 
natives were invaluable. The plan 
of the expedition, as on the first 
occasion, was ltft very much to 
Franklin’s own judgment. 

As far as Fort Resolution on 
Great Slave Lake the route fol- 
lowed was the same as that taken 
on his first journey. But instead 
of proceeding thence northward in 
the direction of the Ooppermine 
river, his boats were headed for 
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the western end of the lake, where 
the Mackenzie river begins its 
course. Its rapid current bore 
them in less than a week to Fort 
Norman—one of the farthest out- 
posts of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany—which they reached on the 
7th August 1825. Here a halt 
was made, and the future plans 
of the expedition discussed. 

The winter was not yet upon 
them, and there accordingly re- 
mained some time for reconnais- 
sances, of which they were glad 
to take advantage. Franklin de- 
spatched Back and Dease to the 
north to erect winter quarters at 
the south-west extremity of Great 
Bear Lake; while Richardson, at 
his own request, explored the 
northern shore of this great inland 
sea, with the special view of making 
himself acquainted with the route 
by which he might return from a 
survey of the coast of the Arctic 
Ocean, of which he was to have 
charge in the ensuing summer. 
Meanwhile Franklin had set him- 
self a more formidable task—that 
of descending the Mackenzie to 
the sea, and returning before 
winter set in. Fortunately all 
three designs were carried out 
without a hitch, and Franklin 
had the melancholy satisfaction 
of hoisting at the mouth of the 
river the silken union-jack which 
had been worked for him by his 
dying wife, and which it was her 
desire that he should not unroll 
till the Arctic Ocean was reached. 

The winter passed without in- 
cident, and on the 22d June 1826 
the season was considered sufli- 
ciently far advanced for the voyage 
to be resumed. The descent of 
the Mackenzie was once more 
safely accomplished, and at its 
mouth Richardson’s party bade 
adieu to the others, and turning 
eastward, began their task of sur- 
veying the coast-line which lay be- 
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tween this point and the Oopper- 
mine river. - With them we have 
nothing to do, although it is pleas- 
ant to be able to record that 
unbroken success attended them, 
and that they safely returned to 
Fort Franklin, as the winter 
quarters were called, on the Ist 
September, after surveying 900 
miles of coast and completing a 
journey of more than twice that 
length. The same good fortune 
did not favour the other party. 
It has been said of Franklin that 
he was one of the few successful 
men who invariably failed, and 
fail he certainly did upon this oc- 
casion. Constant fog, an obstacle 
he had met with but twice upon 
his first land-journey, hindered his 
progress, as did the great abund- 
ance of shore-ice encountered. 
Little by little, however, the boats 
fought their way westward, till a 
distance of nearly 400 miles had 
been accomplished. Then the order 
for return had to be reluctantly 
given, for, though they had less 
than a fortnight of August left to 
them, they were not half-way to Icy 
Cape, the spot where Beechey in 
the Blossom had arranged to meet 
them. Thus for the second time 
Franklin was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, though he was happily not 
called upon to face the appalling 
disaster that overtook him in his 
first endeavour. The expedition 
reached its old quarters on Great 
Bear Lake in good condition before 
the winter had set in, and Franklin 
was back in England once more 
in September 1827, with a running 
survey of twelve hundred miles of 
previously unknown coast-line to 
his credit. His failure, after all, 
spelt success. 

Warmly as he had been wel- 
comed home in 1822, his reception 
on this occasion was no less grati- 
fying. The Geographical Society 
of Paris presented him with their 
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gold medal, and later he became 
the guest of the Duc d’Orléans. 
A visit to St Petersburg resulted 
in his being entertained at dinner 
by the Emperor, who showed the 
greatest interest in his voyages ; 
and his own country — though 
somewhat more tardy in doing 
him honour—eventually joined in 
the approbation expressed by Eu- 
rope by knighting him. In the 
summer of 1829 the University of 
Oxford conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. The 
old diaries kept by one of his 
relatives during that “ Commem.” 
lie at our elbow, and testify to 
the wild enthusiasm with which 
he and Parry—who was accorded 
a similar honour—were greeted on 
the occasion. Parry was unmoved 
by the roar from undergraduate 
throats; but Franklin, who was 
evidently unprepared for such a 
reception, and rather disliked 
publicity, showed traces of a ner- 
vousness which his comrades in 
the terrible struggle to Fort En- 
terprise would perhaps scarcely 
have suspected. 

A little packet of letters is in 
the writer’s possession which has 
escaped the waste-paper basket for 
three-quarters of acentury. They 
deal with no State secrets, and are 
penned by no learned hand. As- 
sociation alone can be pleaded to 
justify their preservation, for they 
are merely the letters of two 
schoolgirls, who can have been but 
ill educated, for in their day Gir- 
ton was non-existent and ‘The 
Heavenly Twins’ unpublished. 
Some are addressed “Miss Por- 
den,” the others “Miss Griffin, 
21 Bedford Place”; and the in- 
terest of them lies in the fact 
that each writer was destined 
afterwards to become the wife of 
him of whom we are now writing, 
but with whom at that time they 
were apparently not even ac- 
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quainted. With each, too, a 
tragedy was connected similar in 
kind; for in both cases the call 
of duty brought about a parting 
which was to be final in this 
world. 

It was not surprising that 
Franklin on his return should 
be drawn to the society of one 
who, like Miss Griffin, had been 
on terms of intimacy with his 
wife, and still less, perhaps, that 
she should have eventually become 
the latter’s successor. Her father, 
Mr John Griffin, a man of some 
fortune, was himself an enthusi- 
astic traveller, but he was not, as 
Mr Traill states, ‘‘a solicitor of 
high standing in his profession,” 
nor indeed in any way connected 
with the legal profession. <A 
Huguenot by descent—for in spite 
of its appearance the name is 
French — his family had for a 
lengthy period been engaged in 
that industry by which the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes so 
enriched England—namely, silk- 
weaving. His wife, Miss Guille- 
mard, also came of an old Hugue- 
not family which settled in Eng- 
land at the end of the seventeenth 
century. One of three beautiful 
sisters, Miss Griffin’s attractions 
were not confined to what Car- 
lyle has contemptuously termed 
the. “external wrappage of the 
man.” Vivacious, animated, and 
intelligent—in a word, alive to 
her finger-tips—she had met and 
known a pretty large proportion 
of the interesting people of the 
day, and had travelled extensively 
with her father in almost every 
part of Europe. Franklin’s choice 
is not difficult to understand, and 
that it was a happy one is proved 
by the camaraderie subsisting be- 
tween them during his lifetime, 
and the devotion which led her 
later to spend the greater part of 
her time and fortune in the solu- 
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tion of the mystery which sur- 
rounded his death. 

They were married on the 5th 
November 1828; and for nearly 
two years Franklin took a well- 
earned rest from active service—a 
rest which was nevertheless not of 
his own choosing, for he submitted 
a plan for yet another Arctic ex- 
pedition, only to find that the 
Admiralty “did not intend to 
recommend any more Northern 
expeditions to his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment.” It was not till the 
summer of 1830 that congenial 
employment again offered itself in 
the shape of the command of 
H.M.S. Rainbow. This time he 
was called upon to change his réle 
of explorer for that of diplomat ; 
for this it was that his command 
as senior naval officer in Greece 
during the War of Liberation 
practically amounted to, in days 
when a freer hand was given 
and telegraphs were non-existent. 
With this period of his life Mr 
Traill deals at great, and we think 
quite unnecessary, length ; for the 
affair was of very secondary im- 
portance, the incidents of interest 
rare, and the mass of detail with 
which we are presented of a more 
than common dulness. Two things, 
however, forcibly present them- 
selves to the reader’s mind — the 
extreme popularity of the Rain- 
bow’s captain, and the general 
happiness and concord which pre- 
vailed among all ranks throughout 
the cruise. One who was then on 
board as cadet—“ volunteer of the 
first class,” as they were then called 
—speaks to the same effect in a 
letter to the present writer :— 


“The ship was in first-rate order, 
having a very smart Ist lieutenant, 
and well remember how much 
respected and beloved was Sir John 
by all on board. He entertained his 
officers a good deal at dinner, and 
his kindness to them as well as his 
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courtesy of manner much struck my 
boyish observation. All were happy, 
and the ship may be said to have 
been thoroughly ‘comfortable.’ By 
the sailors she was known as the 
Celestiai Rainbow, or Franklin’s 
Paradise.” 


In connection with the unfortu- 
nate squabble in which he after- 
wards became mixed up in Tas- 
mania this fact is of interest, as 
is also his complete success in the 
far from easy political duties which 
his command in Greek waters for 
nearly three years involved. In 
acknowledgment of his services he 
was made Knight Commander of 
the Guelphic Order of Hanover on 
reaching home, while King Otho 
of Greece conferred upon him the 
Cross of the Order of the Re- 
deemer. 

We would gladly have welcomed 
in Mr Traill’s volume a larger num- 
ber of extracts from Franklin’s own 
letters, for of these he has given us 
but few. The subject of a bio- 
graphy often tells his own story 
best, and though we are not among 
those who believe that the letters 
of a man necessarily afford the 
best clue to his mind and habit of 
thought, they often reveal phases 
of character not otherwise evident. 
Perhaps Mr Traill would plead 
that Sir John was less interesting 
as a correspondent than as an ex- 
plorer. And, indeed, it must be 
confessed that his letters, so far 
at least as the writer of these 
pages is acquainted with them, 
are abnormally serious, and read 
as if too much care had been taken 
to “seek the choice word and 
measured phrase,” though it must 
be remembered that this was in 
great part a marked feature of 
letters of that period. Those who 
look for anecdote, too, in Mr 
Traill’s ‘Life’ will meet with 
disappointment. Disraeli, how- 
ever, with whose family both 
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Franklin and his wife were in- 
timate, forms the subject of the 
foliowing sketch from the latter’s 
pen :— 


“Young D’Israeli’s follies on board 
the Hermes are of a piece with his 
and his companions’ conduct here two 
years ago. They are quite a by-word 
at Corfu, the names of D’Israeli, Clay, 
and Meredith never being mentioned 
but to be laughed at. They apolo- 

ised for being too late for dinner, 
Siems the scenery of the island did 
not enable them to think of such 
things ; accepted with hesitation an 
invitation to one of the regimental 
messes, saying it was a trying thing 
to dine at a mess; avowed their 
utter inability to dine in anything but 
a large room, and with Sir Frederick 
Adam, ... behaved asif they thought 
their host was a very insignificant 
person indeed compared with them- 
selves. Mr Clay wore long ringlets 
down his cheeks, and was dressed in 
a complete suit of blue lined with 
velvet, with blue buttons and blue 


spurs |” 


It is more probable, as Mr Traill 
suggests, that there is a mistake 


here, and that for Mr Olay Lady 
Franklin meant to have written 
Disraeli. 

A letter from Disraeli at a 
much later period, quoted on p. 
276, although not in other ways 
of particular interest, conceals a 
rather ludicrous incident which 
that statesman was hardly likely 
himself to reveal, and which Mr 
Traill is probably unacquainted 
with. It mentions the fact of his 
meeting Sir John’s father-in-law 
on the road between Augsburg 
and Munich, without further re- 
mark, But we have another letter 
sous la main which gives the in- 
cident in full. Mr Griffin and 
his daughter, Lady Simpkinson 
travelling voiturier, and halting 
to rest the horses at a post-house 
some hours from Munich, suddenly 
became aware of “‘a most discon- 
solate-looking figure with long 
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dark curls, leaning dejectedly 
against one of the pillars of the 
porch.” It was Disraeli on his 
wedding tour! The sight of his 
friends aroused him sufficiently 
to enable him to disclose his tale 
of woe. Either owing to the 
charms of his bride or the mono- 
tony of the scenery he had failed 
to recognise the fact that for some 
hours he had been retracing his 
steps instead of proceeding in the 
direction of Innsbruck as he had 
intended, and had reached the 
post-house only to find no horses 
available for his return. The joke 
lost nothing, moreover, by the 
additional fact that they had 
every reason to suppose that the 
mistake had taken place in dupli- 
cate, and that another couple, de- 
sirous of reaching Augsburg, were 
at that moment speeding on their 
return journey to Innsbruck! 
Our letter does not relate the 
further adventures of the unlucky 
travellers. 

That the period of idleness 
which fell to Franklin’s lot at 
the completion of his service in 
Greece was irksome to him it 
hardly needs the evidence of his 
letters to show. During his com- 
mission the Government had again 
revived their designs of Arctic ex- 
ploration, and though it was only 
natural that in his absence the 
command of the expedition—which 
had in view the survey of the 
N.E. portion of North America— 
should be given to Back, his letters 
evince the fear that he might be 
dropping out of the ranks as far 
as Arctic work was concerned. 
‘“‘ We may rest assured,” he writes, 
“that there will be no more land- 
journey after Back’s return.” But 
though his forecast was in this 
respect incorrect, and though the 
latter navigator’s success in his 
discovery of the Great Fish River 
led again to an Arctic commission, 
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the Government ceased for a time 
their work in this direction, and 
it became evident that if Franklin 
sought employment at all, it must 
be of another kind. It was at 
this juncture that Lord Glenelg 
offered him the Governorship of 
Antigua, proceeding in thoroughly 
characteristic official fashion, as 
Mr Traill puts it, “to ascertain 
what was the most unimportant 
post that the aforesaid distin- 
guished officer could be prevailed 
upon to accept.” But Franklin, 
though modest enough by nature, 
on learning that it was only a 
subordinate post, and that he 
would not be responsible directly 
to the Oolonial Office, recognised 
that there were occasions upon 
which it was no sin se faire valoir, 
and declined. His refusal was 
characteristically sailor-like, ‘TI 


told him,” he writes to his wife, 
describing his interview with Lord 
Glenelg, “that it seemed to me 
little more than being 1st lieu- 


tenant of a ship of the line.” 

That he was wise in refusing 
there could be no doubt, for with- 
in a fortnight he was offered the 
Governorship of Tasmania, a post 
of such importance that, however 
much he might have preferred an 
Arctic command, he could not do 
otherwise than accept it. In 
January 1837 he landed with his 
family at Hobart, and commenced 
his duties. 

Hitherto Franklin’s lines had 
on the whole been cast in pleasant 
places. Privation, indeed, he had 
known in its direst form, and 
suffering such as needed the ex- 
tremest fortitude of a brave man 
to endure ; but he had always been 
at peace with his fellow-men. We 
have seen how beloved he was on 
the Rainbow with officers and men 
alike, and this power of gaining 
the affection of his comrades seems 
to have been one of the most 
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marked features of his character, 
One of that enviable class whose 
fortune it is to be without enemies, 
he had had little experience even 
of the lesser but perhaps more try- 
ing evil of an uncongenial and 
cantankerous coadjutor. This was 
to be his portion, however, in Tas- 
mania, and there is no doubt that 
his six years’ reign in that colony 
must always have been remembered 
by him as the most distasteful 
period of his life. 

It is not necessary to dwell 
upon the history of these un- 
fortunate squabbles, and it is to 
be regretted, we think, that Mr 
Traill should have devoted such 
an inordinate array of pages to 
them ; for in the public mind no 
odium ever attached to Franklin, 
and no question of clearing his 
character therefore presents itself. 
Captain Mackonochie, the Gover- 
nor’s private secretary, was a per- 
son with “humanitarian views” 
upon the subject of convicts, who 
combined with his duties the rep- 
resentation of an English society 
“for the improvement of penal 
discipline.” Mr Montagu, the 
Colonial Secretary, was what is 
termed in sailor-language a sea- 
lawyer, and was not above secretly 
using the colonial Press in disloyal 
depreciation of his chief. Franklin 
was a man who regarded loyalty 
and obedience —not only in the 
letter but the spirit—as his un- 
questionable due. Add to these 
factors the existence of the bitter- 
est and most acrimonious dissen- 
sions in smaller official circles, and 
a Press unrivalled for its scurril- 
ity, and we have all the necessary 
ingredients, it must be owned, for 
a quarrel of the first class. Such 
@ quarrel, in fact, occurred. Cap- 
tain Mackonochie found employ- 
ment elsewhere, and Mr Montagu 
was suspended from office, but 
against the enmity of Lord Stan- 
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ley Franklin had no remedy. 
Upon whichever side the right 
may have been, it is certain that 
the treatment he received at the 
hands of the Colonial Office was 
not only unjust, but unheard 
of. He was superseded by Sir 
Eardley Wilmot, who arrived, to- 
tally unexpectedly, by the same 
ship that brought out the despatch 
acquainting Franklin for the first 
time of his supersession. Mr 
Traill remarks that, though Lord 
Stanley did many remarkable 
things in his life besides taking 
his famous political “leap in the 
dark,” one may well doubt whether 
he ever rivalled the feat of appoint- 
ing a Oolonial Governor to fill a 
chair which had not yet been 
vacated :— 


“Tt was a supersession of the occu- 
pant in the strictest etymological 
sense—a supersession in the sense in 
which the Archbishop of York under- 
stood the word when, in the famous 
medieval struggle between the north- 
ern and southern archiepiscopates for 
precedence, he asserted his claim to 
the place of honour on the right of 
the sovereign by the direct method 
of seating himself on his brother of 
Canterbury’s lap.” 


It is not astonishing that Frank- 


lin felt deeply hurt. The ill-will 
that his subordinates bore him, 
however, brought about a result 
they were not likely to have fore- 
seen. A letter from Eleanor 
Franklin, in the writer’s collec- 
tion, which may be quoted here, 
testifies to the hearty sympathy 
accorded by the people to their 
Governor on his departure. 


“These calumnies,”’ she writes, 
“have only served to increase the 
attachment and affection of the colon- 
ists. This has been strongly appar- 
ent since papa resigned the govern- 
ment ; indeed, nothing can exceed the 
courtesy and respect which has been 
shown him within the last three 
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months, and many persons who have 
been in other colonies have said that 
never was a Governor more beloved, 
and whose departure was more deeply 
deplored. The whole town turned out 
to accompany him to the vessel. 
Never, it is said, has there been a 
larger concourse in the island.” 


Nor is this merely the ex parte 
statement of a devoted daughter, 
as is evident from the shoals of 
letters and addresses which poured 
in from every class of society. 

Among all these worries and 
trials of official life, one incident 
occurred which must have cheered 
Franklin on his path and revived 
with double strength all his long- 
ings for a return to his work of 
Polar exploration—the visit of 
Ross to Hobart on his ever-mem- 
orable Antarctic voyage in the 
Erebus and Terror ; the very ships 
which, under Franklin’s command, 
were destined for so melancholy a 
fate at the northern Pole. We 
cannot forbear the quotation here 
of a most pathetic passage in Mr 
Traill’s book :— 


“Tt was singular enough that the 
Erebus and Terror, these two compan- 
ion vessels which had done so much, 
and were destined todo yet more battle 
with the Arctic ice, should have been 
selected for a service which brought 
them, at the other Pole of the world, 
into such close contact with the last 
commander the Erebus was ever to 
have ; but this strange accident was 
to be yet more strikingly empha- 
sised. During the sojourn of the ex- 
plorers at the port of Hobart Town, 
the hospitalities customary in such 
cases were exchanged between ships 
and shore, and among the Franklin 
papers of the year 1841 is still pre- 
served one of those usually ‘trivial, 
fond records’ of past festivities to 
which later events have lent a path- 
etic significance. It is the invitation 
card to a ball which was given on 
board the Erebus by the officers of 
that ship and of the Terror, and 
which the Government House party 
duly honoured with their presence. 
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Virgil himself could have asked for 
no more grimly ironic commentary 
on his apostrophe of the aie 


‘Nescia mens hominum fati sortisque 


future !’ 


than this light-hearted meeting of 
Crozier and Franklin, host and guest, 
on the deck of the doomed vessel 
which five years later was to bear the 
elder and accompany the younger to 
their Arctic grave, and to leave her 
own stout timbers, so gaily trodden 
throughout that warm southern night 
by the tripping feet of the dancers, 
to be slowly crushed in the cruel 
clutch of the ice-pack amid the iron 
fastnesses of the Pole.” 


Arriving in London in May 
1844, sick of civil work and all 
connected with it, and hungering 
only to find a rest for his foot on 
his own quarter-deck, Franklin, it 
may be presumed, would have 
jumped at almost any command. 
It so happened that the very thing 
above all others that he desired 
presented itself. In his absence 
many additions had been made to 
the knowledge of the northern 
seaboard of America. Dease and 
Simpson had filled in the two gaps 
that had remained unknown at 
the east and west of his own ex- 
plorations, and the coast was now 
mapped from Bering’s Strait to 
long. 95° W. But Parry had 
already overlapped this meridian, 
though in higher latitudes, having 
sailed into Melville Sound through 
Lancaster Sound and Barrow 
Strait. All that was wanted, 
then, to connect the two and prove 
the existence of a North -West 
Passage, was a north and south 
channel of some 300 miles in 
length, and the existence of this 
it was the great desire of Sir John 
Barrow — still Secretary at the 
Admiralty — to prove. An at- 
tempt at the solution of the prob- 
lem was accordingly resolved on, 
and Franklin was formally re- 
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quested to report and advise upon 
the projected expedition. It ended 
in his being offered the command. 

We may imagine with what 
joy he accepted it. “Have you 
thought seriously of the nature of 
the undertaking at your age—for, 
you know, you are fifty -nine?” 
asked Lord Haddington of him, 
* No, not quite,” was the instant 
reply, ignoring the question ; but 
Franklin might as truthfully have 
said that, so far as his feelings 
were concerned, he was but half 
that age. Indeed, those who saw 
him after his appointment re- 
marked upon the rejuvenating 
effect it had had upon him—“ he 
looked ten years younger,” it was 
said, He had need of all his 
youth and energy, however, for 
the amount of work to be accom- 
plished before the departure of 
the ships was enormous. How in 
addition to this he found time for 
the voluminous letters belonging 
to this period, of which Mr Traill 
gives several, is a matter for 
wonder. It affords, as our author 
remarks, most striking testimony 
to his extraordinary energy. But 
even he must have been glad 
when, on that May morning in 
1845, the Erebus and Terror 
slowly dropped down the river 
from Greenhithe, and the voyage 
began — that voyage from which 
he was never to return. 

The story of this, the great 
romance of Arctic navigation, has 
often been told, but familiar 
though it may be, we can still 
re-read it. Mr Traill has, of 
course, nothing to add to it —it 
is scarcely likely now that any- 
thing ever will be added to it— 
but he puts freshly and clearly 
before us all that is known. As 
we turn over his pages its details 
come back vividly enough to our 
memories, and we catch ourselves 
wondering at the paucity of them, 
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for to this day we know only the 
broadest outlines of what hap- 

ned. We know that the vessels 

assed through Lancaster Sound 
and Barrow Strait in the summer 
of 1845, and, since they then ex- 
plored Wellington Channel and 
circumnavigated Cornwallis Island 
instead of proceeding southward 
as intended, we assume that they 
found this latter course impos- 
sible on account of the ice. We 
know that, after wintering in 
Beechey Island, the voyage was 
resumed, that Peel Strait and 
Franklin Strait were happily 
passed, and that a position was 
reached which must have caused 
every man to feel that the object 
of their mission was within grasp. 
Then, with merciless irony, the 
ice-pack had them in its clutch, 
and their hopes slowly withered, 
to give place to a doubt which two 
protracted years of suffering in- 
action converted to despair. Of 
the final end we have no record. 
Only, along the shores of King 
William Land, long years after- 
wards, M‘Clintock’s search-parties 
found the line of skeletons and 
boats, and learnt from the Eskimo 
of the feeble band of white men 
v.ho, struggling southward, “fell 
down and died as they walked 
along.” Where the last man 
perished and the deserted Erebus 
and Terror left their bones we 
shall never know. One thing 
alone relieves the gloom of the 
story—Franklin had passed to his 
rest before that ghastly retreat 
began. 

Of the numerous search expedi- 
tions to which the tragedy gave 
rise we have in the volume a toler- 
ably comprehensive account. This 
is as it should be. If we had to 
find fault with Mr Traill it would 
be, as we have already hinted, 
upon the score of allotting far too 
large a portion of his book to the 
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trivial politics of the Rainbow’s 
commission, and to the teacup 
storm in Tasmania, which rages 
over fourscore pages, while Frank- 
lin’s Arctic land-journeys suffer a 
severe and inexplicable curtail- 
ment. In this connection we can- 
not do better than quote a passage 
from a letter of Lady Franklin to 
her husband. “The interest—I 
may say celebrity—attaching to 
your name,” she writes, “belong 
to the expeditions, and would 
never have been acquired by the 
career you have run, however fair 
and creditable, in the ordinary line 
of your profession ;” and this truth, 
so justly realised by one who knew ~ 
him best, would have been better 
expressed by a different apportion- 
ing of the biographer’s material, 
That Mr Traill is apt to omit the 
provenance of quoted passages and 
the dates of letters, and adheres 
to the common misspelling of Be- 
ring’s name, are perhaps trivial 
faults; but we can hardly class as 
such a blemish which we have 
found on more than one occasion. 
In his Preface he mentions the 
“important and indeed invaluable 
help which has been derived from 
the able and exhaustive mono- 
graph on Franklin contributed to 
the ‘World’s Great Explorers’ 
series by Admiral A. H. Mark- 
ham.” But this scarcely justifies 
the adoption of paragraphs from 
that work without quotation marks, 
yet only altered here and there by 
the addition or elimination of a 
word or two, or the turning of 
a phrase. Mr Traill has too good 
a reputation to render such a 
proceeding either necessary or ad- 
visable. 

As we lay down the volume the 
character of the man whose stirring 
life it sketches takes definite shape 
in our mind. In one respect the 


world at large has, perhaps, in- 
To the 


accurately .gauged it. 
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mystery which for so many years 
surrounded his fate Franklin with- 
out doubt chiefly owes his fame; 
and, after this, to his first land- 
journey, where the sufferings and 
privations endured reached their 
extremest limit. Combined, these 
have stamped him in the popular 
mind as a great Arctic explorer, 
as one whose knowledge of that 
region and the methods of travel 
peculiar to it were at that time 
unsurpassed, whose opinion and 
counsel in these matters it were 
well always to appeal to. But, 
making every allowance for the 
inexperience, the lack of appli- 
ances, and the difficulty of the 
food-supply in those days, it has 
always seemed to us that, so far 
as regards his practice of the art 
of travel, Franklin should be rated 
below most of his contemporaries ; 
and the very two expeditions which 
have just been instanced as making 
him famous stand more or less in 
proof of it, as does also an incident 
in Tasmania in which the Govern- 
ment House party, lost in the bush, 
were within measurable distance 
of death from starvation. Pos- 
sessed, indubitably, of pluck, dar- 
ing, and power of endurance in 
no ordinary degree, Franklin at 
the same time appears seldom to 
have foreseen difficulties, and to 
have been almost culpably careless 
about his commissariat. It is a 
good thing never to say die, but 
it is also advisable to have a shot 
in the locker. 

But if, as in this case, the worst 
accusation we can bring against 
aman is that he does not in all 
respects satisfy our ideal of what 
a good traveller should be, surely 
“thus to be dispraised were no 
small praise.” In Franklin, it 


may be truly said, were united the 
Simple- 


best qualities of a sailor. 
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minded, unspoilt, unselfish, deeply 
religious, with the straightforward 
and older-fashioned religion which 
held by deeds rather than words, 
and by works rather than the 
hair-splittings of creeds,—his was 
pre-eminently a lovable nature, 
That this was so is shown in a 
thousand ways—the instant readi- 
ness of his old comrades to join 
him in fresh expeditions, the affec- 
tion with which all his officers 
write of him, and the devotion of 
his men. Richardson, in his nar- 
rative, naming Franklin Bay after 
his leader, speaks with the warm- 
est enthusiasm of “the gratitude 
and attachment to our late com- 
manding officer which will animate 
our breasts to the latest period of 
our lives,” and of “the hold he 
acquires upon the affections of 
those under his command by a 
continued series of the most con- 
ciliatory attentions to their feel- 
ings.” It was this constant con- 
sideration for others which won 
the hearts of all with whom he 
had to do, A letter in the writer’s 
possession shows that this was no 
mere outcome of good nature, but 
was rather regarded by him as 
part of his daily duty. “That 
mind,” he writes, in the quaintly 
stiff phraseology of his time, “ ap- 
pears to me the best regulated 
which, being disposed to pay every 
possible respect to rank and station 
in society when the persons duly 
exercise their trust, can yet look 
with pleasure and cordiality on 
every member of society who cred- 
itably fills his station.” This, 
then, was one of Franklin’s aims, 
and in part the secret of his suc- 
cess. Whether he was or was not 
a great navigator matters little. 
It is sufficient that he died, as 
Gordon died, one of the most loved 
of England’s heroes. 
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Tomsk town, which with its 
five-and-forty thousand souls still 
ranks as second in all Siberia, lies 
in a province of the same name, 
the most populous after Tobolsk. 
It may, in truth, be called a gold- 
born township, for before 1830 it 
was little more than a Siberian 
village. But, in addition to the 
discovery of gold in the vicinity 
about that date, it owes much of 
its importance to its position on 
the great highroad that unites the 
East and West. After eight weary 
days on a river-boat from Tiumen, 
or half as many in a tarantass 
from Krasnoyarsk, men gather 
hope when suddenly Tomsk bursts 
upon their view. Part of the 
town is built on the edge of a 
high plateau, which, extending 
from the foot of the Altai Moun- 
tains in the south, somewhat 
abruptly descends about this lati- 
tude to the lowlands of the Ob, 
that are in turn continuous with 
the treacherous tundra! of the 
north. Part also is situated on 
the plain below, wedged in be- 
tween the right bank of the river 
Tom, a tributary of the Ob, and 
the bold bluff above. So, in 
approaching the town from the 
East, the traveller is unaware of 
its existence until he wellnigh 
reaches the broken brink of the 
higher level; and it is this half, 
too, with its statelier buildings, 
that first attracts the notice of 
the river-voyager. 

The road from the south affords 
the same pleasant surprise, for it 
is only when one stands on the 
left bank of the Tom, awaiting the 
paddle ferry-boat of three horse- 
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power, that one becomes aware 
of the presence of human habi- 
tations. After gaining the other 
side, the traveller passes be- 
tween two brick pillars, each sur- 
mounted by the imperial eagle. 
These mark the entrance to the 
town, as also the beginning of a 
long broad street (if the rough and 
deeply rutted thoroughfare can be 
dignified with such a name) that 
traverses the lower quarter with a 
continual though gradual ascent. 
Here the appearance of the build- 
ings still resembles that of a Si- 
berian village, for they consist 
of two rows of decrepit shanties, 
each with its little yard enclosed 
by more or less of a high wooden 
paling. Sometimes these squalid 
tenements lack the power of even 
standing squarely on their founda- 
tions by the roadside,—probably 
because they have none. But 
as you penetrate farther, by 
degrees all this is left behind, 
till at one sharp steep bend you 
pass into the upper terrace, and 
soon find yourself in the central 
square, in the middle of which 
stands the massive white Troitsa 
Cathedral, with its golden bulbous 
dome attended by four cupolas re- 
flecting a pale-blue tint. Opposite 
its main entrance is the long white 
Government building, at one corner 
of which is the artistic little resi- 
dence of the Governor. Tomsk is 
a strangely unequal town in every 
sense of the word, for not only is 
it built on many different levels, 
but habitations glorious and mean 
contrive to set off one another 
even in the more aristocratic parts. 
Towards the north side the irregu- 





1 The belt of land that skirts the Arctic Ocean, swampy and treeless for the 


greater part, and extending inland for a distance that varies from 150 to 400 miles, 
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larity in level necessarily becomes 
more noticeable. The highest 
knoll has been secured in the in- 
terests of the town: from it rises 
the watch-tower that surmounts 
the fire-station. Pacing round the 
summit of the tower a fireman 
keeps ceaseless watch, and warns 
the inhabitants of the time of day 
by sounding out the hours on a 
harsh-toned bell. Here also one 
used to find a hotel, where the 
lodger who took a room had to 
content himself with an iron bed- 
stead, mattress, table, and chair. 
But better days have dawned, and 
a new establishment opened last 
summer will satisfy the despond- 
ing traveller who imagines that 
he has left all comfort west of 
the Urals. 

Tomsk has a certain charm, It 
is not the dull sleepy place that 
one could well imagine it to be. 
Its noblest edifices command at- 
tention ; it is the centre of a pretty 
considerable local trade—e.g., as it 
is the starting-point of the great 
post-road across Siberia, thousands 
of tarantasses and other vehicles 
are built there yearly ; and it has 
“sights” of a very varied order. 
Be the traveller a physician, he 
will not regret a visit to the 
hospital. Be he interested in 
penology, Tomsk boasts of three 
prisons. If educational matters 
attract him, he will find some 
thirty schools, illustrating a great 
diversity of principles. These, 
with the magnificent university 
opened in 1888, bid fair to make 
Tomsk the intellectual centre of 
Siberia. The University lies on 
the outskirts of the town. The 
noble structure stands off the road 
in a garden, through which run 
avenues and footpaths. Beside it 


is the Arboretum, where most of 
the labour is performed by women. 
The Observatory peers above the 
multitude of shrubs and trees that 
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throng the Gardens; from it one 
gets a charming view of the sur- 
rounding country. The University 
consists of but a single faculty— 
medicine—and of its 400 students 
only some 30 per cent are Sibe- 
rians. The others come from the 
outlying districts of European 
Russia, and even, it is said, from 
the Caucasus. But its picce de 
résistance is the Library, which is 
second only to that of St Peters- 
burg. Its nucleus consists of the 
private collection of Count Strogan- 
off, which contains amongst other 
rarities a very early illustrated 
edition of Luther’s Bible, bearing 
the date 1565, a first edition of 
‘Daphnis and Chloe,’ and a valu- 
able assortment of painted designs 
of exquisite workmanship from 
the private collection of Louis 
XVI., which show evidence of 
having come originally from the 
Vatican at Rome. There is also 
a very fair Archeological Museum, 
with a startling array of antiqui- 
ties that he must first explain 
away who would deny that Siberia 
too has had her Stone, her Bronze, 
and her Iron Age. Moreover, it 
was only in March of last year 
that Professor Kastchenko discov- 
ered near the town some split 
mammoth bones. As he also 
found close at hand fragments 
of charred wood, he almost seems 
to be justified in asserting that 
this is not the work of natural 
forces, but of man desirous to 
obtain the marrow. Thus he in- 
terestingly suggests the probable 
contemporaneity of man with He- 
phas primigenius in these north- 
erly latitudes. 

If the visitor has yet failed to 
discover anything that will arrest 
his attention, he can at least drive 
about a town where the isvostchiks 
take fourpence for a course, even if 
it be over what are nothing more 
than badly kept country roads. 
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Perhaps he will notice how, in the 
construction of a house, women 
bring up the carts laden with 
bricks, and transfer them thence 
on broad four-handled trays to the 
men, who do the building proper. 
Or maybe, if it is towards even- 
ing, he will pass a gang of convicts 
returning to the local prison after 


_ a day’s work in the town, chatting 


pleasantly with the two or three 
warders, who, armed merely with 
revolvers, have been in charge of 
them. But woe to the traveller if 
he venture out to walk by night, 
for the uncertain gleam from the 
electric lamps does little to reveal 
the insecure and dangerous wooden 
pavement, whose planks have been 
surreptitiously removed at many 
points to serve an infinity of pur- 
poses, from use as firewood to 
repairing crippled roofs. 

Nor will the environment of 
Tomsk allure the stranger much. 
The landing-stage on the river is 
at a distance of three versts from 
the town, and the road thither 
(which is on a par with everything 
of that description in the dis- 
trict) strikes across an arid plain. 
There also the new railway-station 
is built, on a piece of ground 
granted by a majority of the town 
councillors, to the great incon- 
venience of themselves and their 
fellow-citizens. 

But it will only be a chance if 
you now learn that you have not 
seen everything. For Tomsk has 
still one other choice possession, 
and her populace regard it with 
reverent eyes. Indeed they do 
not care to include it among the 
“sights” of their town; they 
love it, treasure it, almost conceal 
it. If, however, you ask some 
pensive droshky driver who has 
drawn up by the side of the road 
(for there are no stands, and the 
isvostchiks take up a position 
where they choose) to bear you to 
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‘“‘ Alexander’s House,” the prospect 
of his modest fare of twenty ko- 
pecks tends to shake his once 
firm resolution that he at least 
will conduct no stranger to gaze 
with unhallowed eyes on Tomsk’s 
most holy memory, and, although 
somewhat reluctantly, he finally 
yields the point. Quickly our 
driver sought out the Monasters- 
kaya, and stopped at the court- 
yard entrance of what was an 
imposing house. We got out and 
entered the yard, which was a 
scene of great activity. Some 
men were carrying boxes and bales 
from the house to carts in which 
stood sturdy draught-horses, while 
others were lading them. Num- 
erous store-houses and small sheds 
were built irregularly round the 
yard, and the house of the mer- 
chant Khromoff still seemed to be 
the centre of some form of busi- 
ness. The court extended to the 
back of the house, where the out- 
houses partook more of the nature 
of stables and cart-sheds. When 
once you have reached the rear 
of the main building, you observe 
on its other side a square plot of 
ground corresponding to the court- 
yard. This probably once formed 
a pleasure-garden, but is now like 
unto the garden of the sluggard, 
At least from what one can see 
through the tall black paling that 
now surrounds this sacred spot, 
one would imagine that no tidying 
hand had touched it for many years. 
The grass grows rankly on what 
was once a lawn. The paths are 
buried under a wild waste of weeds. 
Some dark dejected spruces serve 
to increase the gloom. 

A woman soon appeared from a 
backdoor of the house, and, open- 
ing a padlocked gate in the paling, 
allowed us to enter the enclosure. 
She led the way to a corner of 
the square, where in the shade of a 
brooding conifer stood what seemed 
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to be a very open wooden hut. 
Closer inspection disclosed, how- 
ever, that what had appeared to 
be “ Alexander’s House” was not 
so in reality, but was merely a 
protecting shed: the real thing 
lay inside. The outward covering 
had not struck one as being of 
any size; but this quaint domicile 
beneath, this maisonette, how in- 
significant, how humble! 

Our guide entered, devoutly 
crossing herself. The door was 
apparently left open without fear, 
—no one could enter but by that 
padlocked gate, and the hut was 
well protected by its ample case. 
One stooped in crossing the thres- 
hold, which lay on the left of the 
front exposure as you face the 
house, and thereafter became aware 
of a short passage that ended to 
all appearance in a recess, But 
off the right there opened the 
single chamber of this house, — 
the home of him whose memory 
is still revered. 

A window not two feet square 
admits through its dull glass what 
rays of light can penetrate the 
thick branches of the surrounding 
trees and bend under the eaves of 
the protecting edifice. In the 
corner immediately to the left of 
the door is the whitewashed brick 
stove, along a wing of which is 
placed a plank-bed with pillow to 
match. This is so arranged that 
the head is next the wall, and is 
of such a breadth that it takes up 
almost all the spare room between 
the stove proper and the door. 
From the free end of the stove to 
the opposite wall extends a shelf, 
now crowded with relics of the 
former resident. On it you may 
see some sacred literature, the 
cowl and garments of an anchorite, 
cooking utensils of the simplest 
quality—china cups, a metal tea- 
pot curiously enough, and a spoon. 
The wall above the bench is hid- 
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den by numerous portraits of the 
great monarch Alexander I., whom 
one imagines to have beer, per- 
haps, the special hero of the late 
occupant of this room, or, as is 
more likely, the reigning mon- 
arch of his time. But these pic- 
tures differ from those in any 
ordinary Russian house in this, 
that they represent the Emperor 
at different periods of his life. 
The apparent design of this hero- 
worshipper has been to collect as 
complete a series as possible of 
the object of his adoration. One 
sketch supposed to represent the 
monarch in death is particularly 
striking, and you wonder why 
there is placed alongside of it 
the picture of an older man also 
in his last long sleep; and as you 
gaze at the two, you almost fancy 
that you see a resemblance. But 
this is absurd. 

The wall opposite the door is 
now a mass of ikons and sacred 
pictures, but these are later accre- 
tions. An altar stands against the 
wall, and serves as the depository 
for another group of ikons, amongst 
which are dispersed candlesticks 
with dimly burning tapers, while 
a lamp faintly but steadily illu- 
mines the regular ikon in one of 
the far corners of the room. In the 
opposite corner by the window a 
censer hangs, and the musty odour 
of incense pervades the cheerless 
chamber. On the fourth wall, be- 
tween the window and the door, 
are disposed prints and lithographs 
of a white haired and bearded old 
man, dressed in a loose single 
garment to which the modern 
dressing- gown best corresponds. 
He holds one hand across his 
narrow chest, and has shoved the 
other carelessly into the hempen 
belt that gathers his mantle about 
him. Beneath one of the portraits 
is the inscription, ‘‘The Bondser- 
vant of God, the old man Theodore 
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Kuzmitch, who passed a hermit 
life in Tomsk, and died in 1864 
in the cell of Khromoff.” 

Such is the little house that the 
Tomsk people consider to be one 
of their chiefest possessions. For 
the history of the mysterious being 
for whose sake they venerate it 
we are most indebted to his patron 
the merchant Khromoff, who built 
the cell for him, and to whom alone 
was at first revealed the secret of 
his life. In the following account, 
which is largely drawn from an 
abstract of Khromoff’s memoirs, 
some of the leading features in 
this extraordinary story are briefly 
stated. 


Somewhere in the “ thirties” an 
old man appeared in the town 
of Tomsk. He had come from 
European Russia with a prisoner 
band, having been sentenced to 
exile in Siberia for vagrancy by 
the court of a small town in the 
Government of Perm. After a 
short stay in the Forwarding 
Prison at Tomsk, he was con- 
ducted to the village of Zertzal, 
in the Government of Tomsk, as 
his place of residence. On settle- 
ment he gave very little satisfac- 
tion to all eager inquiries about 
his past, merely stating that he 
had received twenty strokes with 
the plet for vagrancy, and giving 
as name the commonplace appel- 
lation of Theodore Kuzmitch. In 
outward appearance he was of high 
stature, while his years might have 
been put down at sixty. Add to 
this that he had a noble carriage, 
could with all truthfulness be 
styled good-looking, and ever spoke 
in a quiet sedate manner, so that 
from the first his peasant neigh- 
bours felt bound to treat him 
with marked respect. His gen- 
eral bearing and manner of con- 
versation proclaimed him to be an 
educated man, and notwithstand- 


ing the simplicity of his life and 
speech, it was evident that he 
was not a man of common origin, 

Amongst his fellow - villagers 
was a convict who had reached 
the stage of a ‘“ free-command,” 
and was employed in Govern- 
ment works there. Old Theo- 
dore took an interest in him, and, 
desiring company, shared his hut 
with this fierce creature. The 
following year the peasantry roused 
themselves and built a log cabin 
for him, in which he lived for 
over eleven years a life of self- 
effacement, with a bare subsist- 
ence on bread and water. He 
would, however, make occasional 
excursions to the neighbouring 
villages, where it was his peculiar 
pleasure to gather the children 
round him and teach them their 
letters. Latterly, on the invitation 
of a peasant named Latisheff, he 
left Zertzal and took up residence 
in Krasnorjetchinsk, the village 
of his host, who erected a special 
hut for him, which he occupied 
in winter, while in summer he 
passed his time in the woods be- 
side the wood-cutters. His private 
property merely included the 
clothes on his back and a few 
sacred books. 

It was in the year 1858 that, 
at the invitation of the merchant 
Khromoff, Kuzmitch passed a win- 
ter on his farm, about four versts 
out of Tomsk. Ultimately Khrom- 
off built for him the little domain 
described above in a corner of his 
garden, where his guest spent the 
greater part of the last years of 
his life in prayer and fasting. 

The kind-hearted merchant had 
first made the acquaintance of 
Kuzmitch in 1852. His curiosity 
had been aroused by the tales 
which a friend recounted to him 
about the aged hermit, and having 
occasion to pass through the vil- 
lage of Krasnorjetchinsk, he re- 
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solved to seek him out. This was 
in the summer-time, and Kuzmitch 
was as usual with the wood-fellers, 
sharing a modest little home with 
his peasant host. Their dwelling 
was situated at a distance of two 
versts from the village that formed 
the centre of operations for those 
who were at work, and it lay on 
the bank of a rivulet. Khromoff 
relates how he arrived at the cell, 
made the sign of the cross, and 
entered, as the door stood open. 
He saluted the white-haired in- 
mate, who, in true Russian style, 
demanded of him whence he had 
come and whither he was bound. 
“T come from Tomsk, and go to 
Yeneseisk on matters connected 
with gold- mining,” answered the 
merchant. To his surprise his 
interrogator would not let the 
subject drop, but talked long on 
the gold industry, finally exclaim- 
ing, “Vainly you are occupied 
with the gold industry, for with- 
out it God will sustain you.” 
Khromoff was fascinated by his 
new acquaintance, and used to pay 
him a short visit each time he 
passed that way. But on what- 
ever themes they discoursed—and 
they were varied —the old man 
always returned to this maxim, 
“Do not endeavour to discover 
the mines ; thou hast enough, and 
Another will provide.” 

In 1859, while resident on 
Khromoff’s country estate, Kuz- 
mitch took seriously ill, and his 
host, thinking that it was high 
time he learned something about 
his mysterious guest, asked him 
on several occasions if he would 
not disclose his identity. But the 
reply, if continually the same, was 
at least decided: “No; that can- 
not be revealed—never.” 

His illness was of a somewhat 
serious nature, and it was with 
great difficulty that those who 
were anxious about him could per- 
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suade him to take anything beyond 
his accustomed bread and water. 
Khromoff remarks how during this 
time he observed that the knees of 
the anchorite were covered with 
excrescences, the result of persist- 
ence in a kneeling posture during 
prayer, and it was difficult to know 
to what extent he suffered, as he 
kept so very much to himself. He 
exercised great care in the selec- 
tion of his visitors, and when 
later he was restored to some 
measure of health, he never left 
his cell except to enter a church. 
If he ever referred to his vagrant 
life or journey to Siberia, it was 
only to speak in the kindest terms 
of his fellow- prisoners, as also 
to eulogise the treatment that he 
had received at the hands of the 
convoy soldiers, and in short from 
all who had had anything to do 
with him. It seems that he now 
removed for a change to a Oossack 
village not far off, and lived in 
the house of one of the inhabi- 
tants. He had, however, a re- 
newal of his old trouble, and not 
being perfectly happy in his new 
quarters, was quite ready, even in 
his weak state of health, to ac- 
cept an invitation from Khromoff 
to stay with him in Tomsk. Know- 
ing how matters stood, the worthy 
merchant went himself to bring 
his friend to town: this was in 
1863. Kuzmitch, fearing that 
there might be some well -inten- 
tioned effort made to keep him in 
the Cossack village, resolved not 
to disclose his plan of leaving till 
the last moment, when he engaged 
in quiet conversation with his host, 
and explained to him very shortly 
the reasons for his sudden depar- 
ture. This device was successful, 
and during the time spent in 
arranging him and Khromoff com- 
fortably in the latter’s tarantass, 
the whole village came out to 
see him off. In return Kuzmitch 


























merely said, “I thank you all for 
everything you have done for me.” 

The journey was taken slowly, 
and it was only after a couple of 
days that the party eventually 
arrived at their destination. 
Khromoff, who was much affected 
by the low state of his friend’s 
health, desired to pass the first 
night with him in the little wooden 
house which he had prepared for 
him. He relates that the old 
man spent much of the night in 
prayer, and that he could repeat- 
edly catch the words, “I thank 
Thee.” He was roused at 5 a.m. 
by the patient, who said that he 
felt better, adding that the cause 
of the improvement was a vision 
that he had seen in the night- 
watches. His look seemed to be 
keener and his conversation bright- 
er, and Khromoff hoped that per- 
haps he might still live. On the 
morning of the 20th January, 
as Khromoff was leaving for his 
business, he asked that the old 
man would bless him. “ Nay, 
rather,” said he, “bless me.” In 
the course of the day the merchant 
ran over several times from his 
office, but did not speak much 
with Kuzmitch, who was lying 
on his hard bed, with his face 
to the stove. In the afternoon 
Khromoff had occasion to go a 
short distance out of town on 
some business affair, but was soon 
hastily summoned by his nephew, 
who reported that the aged suf- 
ferer had suddenly become worse, 
and might at any moment pass 
away. Khromoff returned home 
at once, and on arrival found the 
little cell crowded with anxious 
friends who had come to make 
inquiries, having heard of the 
serious turn matters had taken. 
Kuzmitch was tossing restlessly 
about, now lying on one side, now 
on the other, but saying nothing. 
Khromoft’s wife sat by him, power- 
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less to give relief. He suffered, 
like an infant, in silence, and his 
only action was to continually 
make the sign of the cross. 

About 9 p.m. the visitors de- 
parted, and Khromoff was left 
alone with the old man. He 
asked to be raised in his bed. 
He sat up for a little, but evi- 
dently had not strength for the 
exertion, for he fell back, and re- 
quested to be laid on his left side. 
He lay for a little while in this 
posture, and then suddenly turned 
on his back. Khromoff noticed a 
distinct change in his eyes, and 
sent for wax-candles, for the end 
was not far off. Kuzmitch once 
again asked his benefactor to lay 
him on his right side, and for a 
moment he seemed to find satis- 
faction in weakly clasping the 
merchant’s hand. Then came a 
short sharp struggle with the last 
enemy, a single long-drawn sigh, 
and Khromoff was left alone. 
“ Quietly and peacefully, without 
a moan, died the servant of God ; 
his right hand grasped a crucifix, 
and his left hand lay upon it. 
We wept for our father, the man 
of prayer and our instructor, and 
then proceeded to prepare his 
body for interment.” So runs 
the unvarnished narrative. 

We learn also that they dressed 
the body in a “new white shirt,” 
but did not employ that upper 
garment already described as hav- 
ing a resemblance to a dressing- 
gown, and for this reason. While 
Theodore was still alive, Madame 
Khromoff once asked him in the 
simplicity of her heart, with refer- 
ence to his usual attire, “ Father, 
in the event of death, shalt thou 
be clothed in that black dressing- 
gown?” ‘ Nay,” he replied; “I 
am no monk.” And Khromoff car- 
ried out his wish the more readily, 
as he well knew the surpassing 
humility of his strange guest. 
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‘‘ Friend,” he had said to him once, 
“T am not great.” These two 
incidents have their interest, in 
that they are two of the few in- 
stances on which Kuzmitch ever 
referred to himself. 

His body was carefully deposited 
in a chaste coffin of cedar-wood, 
and, by his wish, his grave is in 
the monastery at Tomsk. There 
was a large assemblage gathered 
on the 23d January to witness the 
last rites and to do honour to this 
well-loved saint. The Archiman- 
drite addressed a few words to the 
crowd, in which he briefly alluded 
to the suffering life of their late 
friend, as also to his travels, for 
this side of the old man’s life had 
exercised a strong fascination over 
the populace. 

It seems, then, that with one im- 
portant exception Theodore Kuz- 
mitch, as he chose to call himself, 
spoke to no one on the subject of 
his origin, nor ever dropped hints 
as to his identity, except occasion- 
ally of a negative kind. -It was 
his secret, and it almost seemed as 
if he would carry it with him to 
the grave. On one occasion, 
Madame Khromoff, somewhat ex- 
asperated at his reticence on this 
topic, said, “‘ Father dear, disclose 
to me at least the name of thy guar- 
dian angel.” ‘That God knows,” 
was his quiet reply, and more than 
this he would confide to no one. 

It was only natural that round 
the story of the life of such an 
unusual personage should cluster 
a tangled growth of fanciful and 
far-fetched tales. He was popu- 
larly credited with a marvellous 
power of foresight, which was pro- 
bably nothing more, as is often the 
case, than deep insight into char- 
acter. Thus they say in all 
simplicity that on one occasion a 
priest named Israel, who was 
formerly attached to the Oathedral 
of Archangel, desired to see the 
old man while yet he was with 
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Latisheff at Krasnorjetchinsk. He 
reached their humble home towards 
evening, and without any ceremony 
stepped into Kuzmitch’s room, 
crossed himself, and proceeded to 
salute him. The startled occupant, 
still sitting on a bench, briefly 
made answer, “Good day, Father 
Israel,” and this “‘ when as yet he 
had not heard of him or his arrival, 
or named his name.” A similar 
story is told of him, on the occa- 
sion of a visit which he received 
from a priest who belonged to 
Krasnoyarsk. They are probably 
the same incident, with merely a 
difference in the name. The best 
instances of Kuzmitch’s remark- 
able perspicacity are, however, 
related in connection with private 
interviews that he had with people 
who went to consult him when 
in difficulty. This makes it the 
more probable that he was gifted 
with a very remarkable power 
of observation and insight into 
character rather than with any 
supernatural power such as the 
average Russian is so ready 
to believe in. There was in par- 
ticular one woman, a Government 
official, who resided for some time 
in Krasnorjetchinsk, and who used 
to call on him frequently to ask his 
blessing on any new projects she 
was about to undertake. She 
recounts how he often seemed to 
foresee her wants, and sometimes 
gave her advice in epigrammatic 
sayings. 

Another somewhat extreme epi- 
sode is to the effect that Khrom- 
off, intending to visit Kuzmitch 
on one particular occasion when 
passing through Krasnorjetchinsk 
on his way to the mines, suggested 
to his wife, who was to accompany 
him, that she should take a linen 
shirt of the finest quality as a gift 
for the old man. But she con- 
sidered that it would be better 
to supply him with a garment 
of some thicker material, and 
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so took a coarser woollen article. 
To her surprise, when making 
the presentation, she was re- 
minded by the aged recipient 
that her husband’s wish had been 
that she should provide for him a 
shirt of fine linen, and that there- 
fore she ought to have accom- 
plished his desire. ‘ But,” he 
added, ‘‘for me, who am now a 
vagrant, what you have given is 
more than meet.” 

Again, in the year 1867, Khrom- 
off happened to call on a brother 
merchant in Moscow, and in the 
course of conversation began to 
talk about this strange individual. 
The man whom he was visiting 
said that when he was in business 
in Krasnoyarsk, he had called on 
Kuzmitch, who confronted him 
with these extraordinary words, 
“Why didst thou take that copper 
money? it was not for thee.” 
“ And,” confessed the Siberian 
trader, “I did verily on one occa- 
sion lay hands on money that was 
not mine, but you may be sure 
that no one knew about it!” 

One of the many visitors to the 
cell in Khromoff’s garden was a 
highly respected lady member of 
the community in Tomsk. Ac- 
cording to her own account, she 
once omitted to make the sign of 
the cross on entering Kuzmitch’s 
cell, when he addressed her thus: 
“And tell me, lady, which Tzar 
honourest thou the more, the 
worldly or the heavenly?” Taken 
much aback, she replied, ‘“ Dear 
father, the heavenly.” Upon this 
he answered, “ How is it that thou 
didst not do honour to the heavenly 
Tzar; thou camest and didst not 
pray.” And much more he spoke 
to her in a similar strain. An- 


other time she took her young 
daughter to see him, and the aged 
hermit turning to the mother said, 
“See, beloved, this little bird 
will ultimately grow to feed and 
shelter thee.” 


Later the girl was 
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sent to the Irkutsk Institute to 
be educated, which she only left 
to be married to a naval officer 
serving in the Amur province. 
** And,” says the chronicler, “in 
1871 there arrived in Tomsk this 
young damsel and her husband, 
and she took her mother back to 
live with her, and so was fulfilled 
the prophecy ‘of the old man —_ 
dore Kuzmitch.” 

Two other sayings of his may 
be recorded. He showed intim- 
ate knowledge of all matters con- 
nected with the State, and fre- 
quently discussed political ques- 
tions. He was once heard to re- 
mark, “ But the beloved imperial 
service is not without its needs ;” 
and once again, more significantly, 
“The house of Romanoff is firmly 
rooted, and deep are its roots.” 


Who was this mysterious saint, 
this reader of men’s thoughts, this 
prophet, this unknown personage 
without beginning of days? There 
are some people who know or 
think that they know everything, 
and the Tomsk populace will tell 
you without any hesitation that 
he was none other than Alex- 
ander I, This is the creed of all 
Siberia as to that strange individ- 
ual. And so the people call his 
cell ‘“‘ Alexander’s House,” have 
covered its walls with portraits of 
the Emperor (and now you do not 
wonder that you see a resemblance 
between him and Theodore Kuz- 
mitch), and venerate the relics of 
the departed great in the manner 
that only Russians can. Khromoff 
himself is mainly responsible for 
this belief, for he has declared 
that shortly before death the self- 
named Theodore Kuzmitch gave 
him papers showing clearly that he 
was none other than his Emperor: 
these papers Khromoff took back 
to St Petersburg with him. It 
has been the lot of almost every 
Russian Emperor to have it said 
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of him that he did not die accord- 
ing to official bulletin; but for 
those who love this sort of mys- 
tery a better case can hardly be 
made out than in the instance of 
Alexander I. 

Born in the year 1777, a son 
of Paul by his marriage with 
Maria of Wurtemburg, he soon 
showed himself to be possessed of 
a mind of his own. He received 
a liberal education at the hands of 
his grandmother, the Empress 
Catherine, with the assistance of 
foreign tutors. In the year 1793 
he married Elizabeth of Baden, 
and was called to succeed his 
father on the throne in 1801. 
At first everything augured well. 
The charitable young ruler com- 
menced his reign by a series of 
generous reforms, that were espe- 
cially welcome after the somewhat 
austere rule of his father. The 


country was again opened up to 
foreigners, and permission to travel 
abroad was granted in turn to 


Russians. The strict press cen- 
sorship was relaxed, and the secret 
police service was in part allowed to 
fall into abeyance. But there were 
even further-reaching schemes. The 
question of the emancipation of the 
serfs was mooted, and, if not a fait 
accompli until 1861, it now first 
assumed the air of probability, and 
much was done to alleviate their 
lot. Very lenient also was his 
attitude towards Sectarians and 
Dissenters. ‘“ Reason and experi- 
ence,” says one of his edicts, ‘‘ have 
for a long while proved that the 
spiritual errors of the people, 
which official sermons only cause 
to take deeper root, cannot be 
cured and dispelled except by 
forgiveness, good examples, and 
tolerance. Does it become a Gov- 
ernment to employ violence and 
cruelty to bring back these wan- 
dering sheep to the fold of the 
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Church?” 1! Surrounding himself 
with a body of young Ministers, 
Alexander pushed his reforms into 
every department of the State, 
Political and educational institu- 
tions were remodelled, and the 
council of the Empire was formed, 
which, including the chief digni- 
taries of the State, became the 
legislative power in the country. 
But even more in foreign affairs 
was it felt that with Alexander’s 
accession there had begun a new 
régime. In July 1801 he put an 
end to hostilities with England, 
and being desirous to remain at 
least outwardly on good terms 
with France, commenced negotia- 
tions respecting the indemnifica- 
tion of Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and 
Baden in Germany, and Naples 
in Italy. Napoleon showed very 
little sincerity in the matter, and 
Alexander joined the Coalition of 
1805 ; but at the Battle of Auster- 
litz the combined Austrian and 
Russian forces were routed by 
the First Consul. The following 
year, Alexander, who, feeling that 
Napoleon must be crushed, still 
inclined to war, allied himself with 
Prussia, only to be again defeated at 
Eylau and Friedland. The Treaty 
of Tilsit (1807) was the outcome, 
on which occasion Alexander and 
Napoleon talked together for two 
hours on a raft. Its articles de- 
creed the fall of Prussia, a few 
States being left to Frederic 
William III. out of Napoleon’s 
deference to Alexander’s wish. 
The Tzar soon after declared war 
on England, and thus reversed his 
previous policy, in order to fall 
into line with that of France. 
This change in external politics 
involved a change in his home ad- 
visers. He also attacked Sweden, 
the ally of England, and it was at 
this time that Finland came into 
the possession of Russia (1809). 





1 Rambaud’s History of Russia, tr. by L. B. Lang, ii. 312. 
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While letting Napoleon bear the 
brunt of a contest with Austria, 
Alexander entered into conflict 
with Turkey, and this war con- 
tinued until the Peace of Buch- 
arest (1812). 

Not for long was it possible 
that France and Russia should 
thus remain in league. Many 
causes led to an open rupture. 
Mutual mistrust and jealousy, to- 
gether with the more personal 
incident of the abandonment of 
Napoleon’s projected marriage with 
the sister of Alexander, had mainly 
served to bring this about. The 
“ Patriotic War” followed, with 
the burning of Moscow, and the 
destruction of the Grand Army 
(1813). Thereafter Alexander made 
an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance with Frederic William of 
Prussia, and the struggle with the 
conqueror was renewed. During a 
short armistice the allies had time 
to repair their once more shattered 
forces (Liitzen, 1813): it was the 
lull before the final tempest, which 
soon broke ominously on Bona- 
parte. Spain had now been lost 
to him, the Prince of Sweden had 
joined the Coalition, Austria had 
again become restive. This time 
fortune favoured the Coalition, and 
the occupation of Paris and down- 
fall of Napoleon quickly succeeded 
one another. Round Alexander 
centred the consequent diplomatic 
and political arrangements. By 
the Congress of Vienna he rested 
content with only a portion of 
Poland, and in the end carried out 
more loyally than the other two 
co-partitioners (Prussia and Aus- 
tria) the terms of that Treaty 
which bore on the ill-fated land. 
In 1815 men saw the restoration 
of Poland under Alexander as 
king, who presented the country 
with a new constitution. 
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Through his influence Russia 
had become the leading Power on 
the Continent. This was the su- 
preme moment of his authority : 
soon after a great change came 
over the liberai-minded Tzar. The 
Congresses of Aix-la- Chapelle 
(1818) and Troppau (1820) had 
served to show the influence of 
the man as a factor in European 
politics ; but on the other hand 
such demonstrations as attended 
the reaction in Germany in favour 
of constitutional government were 
little tasteful to this champion of 
divine right. ‘He grew gloomy 
and suspicious. His last illusions 
had flown, his last liberal ideas 
were dissipated. After the Con- 
gresses of Aix-la-QOhapelle and 
Troppau he was no longer the 
same man. It was at Troppau 
that Metternich announced to him, 
with calculated exaggeration, the 
mutiny of the Semenovski, his 
favourite regiment of Guards. 
From that time he considered 
himself the dupe of his generous 
ideas, and the victim of universal 
ingratitude. He had wished to 
liberate Germany, and German 
opinion had turned against him. 

. . He had sought the sympathy 
of vanquished France, and at Aix- 
la-Ohapelle a French plot had been 
discovered against him. He had 
longed to restore Poland, and Po- 
land only desired to free herself 
completely.”! The result was that 
the Emperor, who had moved too 
fast for his slow-stepping country, 
faced round, and completely re- 
versed his youthful home - policy 
of toleration. The revolt in 
Greece unconsciously served to 
bring him into complete op- 
position with the feeling of his 
people. They were strongly in 
sympathy with the weaker party 
in this infamous struggle, whereas 








1 Op. cit., ii, 320. 
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Alexander contented himself with 
addressing a few harmless notes 
to the Porte, as he considered 
the rising to be an insurrection. 
In 1824 there was a terrible inun- 
dation at St Petersburg, which the 
Russian people openly affirmed to 
be a judgment on the unavenged 
massacre of the Greek population 
in Oonstantinople (1821). But, 
far more than this, the death of 
his daughter whom he adored, and 
the rumours of a Russo-Polish con- 
spiracy against the house of Ro- 
manoff, wholly unnerved the once 
brilliant man. He was in ad- 
vance of his day, and his noblest res- 
olutions to promote the good of his 
and other countries had been coldly 
and suspiciously regarded, and he 
became like unto those around 
him. In September 1825 he set 
out on a journey to the Crimea for 
the sake of his health, but died at 
Taganrog on December 1. And 
the horrified Russian people like- 
wise referred to the wrath of God 
“the premature and mysterious 
death of Alexander.” So far re- 
ceived history. 

To return to Khromoff, who died 
only a few years ago. Relying 
on the papers that he received 
from Theodore Kuzmitch, he held 
to the end that Alexander I. of 
Russia, like Charles V. of Ger- 
many and Christina of Sweden, 
abdicated the throne through dis- 
appointment, desirous to be quit 
of the reins of government and at 
peace from the strife of tongues. 
Alexander “died” in 1825, aged 
forty-eight. Theodore Kuzmitch 
appeared in Tomsk somewhere 
in the “thirties,” after having led 
a vagrant life for several years, 
and died in 1864, at which date 
Alexander would have been eighty- 
seven, if Khromoff is correct. In 
support of his theory there is also 
to be adduced the resemblance in 
the portraits between Alexander 
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and this old vagabond, as they 
adorn the walls of his humble 
dwelling in Khromoff’s garden, 
Coming home across the Urals, 
we had as travelling companion 
for a portion of the journey an 
old Cossack officer who had not 
heard about Kuzmitch. He lis- 
tened quietly to my fellow-trav- 
eller’s narration of the story, and 
then added that he was a boy 
in St Petersburg at the time 
when the remains of the deceased 
Emperor were brought up from 
the south, and that he remembered 
distinctly how it was quite openly 
remarked that the body that had 
thus been transported home was 
not that of Alexander. “And 
also,” he said, “it was a cause of 
comment at the time that people 
were not allowed to pass by and 
look on the face of their late Em- 
peror, as he lay in state, according 
to custom.” I also asked one of 
the professors in Tomsk University 
for his opinion on the whole mat- 
ter, thinking that he at least would 
be above all popular fancies. He 
rather surprised me by saying, 
“Well, if the old man was not 
Alexander, he was at any rate 
some one very highly connected at 
Court.” Such, then, is this little 
episode, it may be in Russian his- 
tory, it certainly is in the history 
of Tomsk. 

It is needless to remark that the 
best Russian historians do not 
credit the theory that was to 
Khromoff more than fact, while 
others relegate it to the number of 
those questions that can never now 
be solved. This at least is beyond all 
doubt, that it will be many years 
before the belief is eradicated from 
the mind of the Tomsk populace, 
that for a season they had their 
Emperor dwelling amongst them 
in all humility, and knew him 
not. 

J. Y. Simpson. 




























Now that a Commission has 
been appointed, not to consider 
the advisability of a cable across 
the Pacific, but to determine the 
best means of carrying out the 
project, a long-delayed scheme is 
evidently at last on the point of 
realisation. In these days, when 
no mercantile business can be con- 
ducted on a large scale without a 
cheap and efficient means of tele- 
graphic communication, it seems 
almost incredible that two large 
English - speaking communities, 
such as Canada and Australasia, 
separated by only 90° of longitude, 
should still be obliged <o send their 
messages round the other 270° 
through various foreign nationali- 
ties, instead of being in direct 
communication by a British cable 
across the Pacific. A glance at 
the history of the project explains 
why its realisation has been so 
long deferred. 

The originator of the scheme for 
the first Atlantic cable was also 
the first to propose a trans-Pacific 
cable. Mr F. N. Gisborne, Super- 
intendent of the Telegraphs of 
Canada, who died in 1892, project- 
ed in the early “seventies ” a cable 
to Japan vid Honolulu and the 
Bonin Islands. This line was 
chosen as being shorter than the 
line diagonally across the Pacific 
to Australia. In 1874 the Tus- 
carora oi the United States Navy 
surveyed the route. The bottom 
was found to be uniform and not 
too deep, and the late Cyrus W. 
Field, whose name is so prominently 
connected with the first Atlantic 
cable, having obtained a landing 
concession from the Government 
of the Sandwich Islands, paid a 
visit to England in 1879 with a 
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view to the realisation of the pro- 
ject. 

About this time Mr Sandford 
Fleming, O.M.G., who has worked 
harder than any one in connection 
with the scheme, and may at last 
hope to see it carried out, was busy, 
as Engineer-in-Ohief, constructing 
the COanadian- Pacific Railway. 
Seeing that this line, in conjunc- 
tion with a Pacific cable, would 
form a valuable alternative tele- 
graphic route to Asia, he requested 
Mr Gisborne to report on the 
matter. Mr Gisborne  recom- 
mended a line to Japan vid the 
Aleutian Islands, which he esti- 
mated would cost £800,000 for 
the two sections of 1650 miles 
each. No private company, how- 
ever, came forward with the capi- 
tal to lay either this or the United 
States cable vid Honolulu and 
Bonin, and the scheme fell through. 

Two or three years later, the 
frequent interruption of telegraph- 
ic communication with the East 
by the existing lines once more 
brought the Pacific cable project 
to the front. During the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria in 1882 
the land-lines connecting the Medi- 
terranean cables with the Red Sea 
were cut, and from other causes 
between the years 1872 and 1883 
there were no less than 540 days, 
or eighteen months, during which 
some portion of the cable route to 
Australia was unavailable for ser- 
vice. Oanada accordingly renewed 
her efforts to obtain a cable along 
the alternative route, and in 1884 
petitioned the Home Government 
to send a ship to make the neces- 
sary survey. On being told that 
the Admiralty had no ship to spare 
for the purpose, a Oanadian vessel 
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named the Alert was offered, but 
was not accepted. Finally, Canada 
proposed to pay half the expenses 
of the survey, but even this offer 
was refused by the Liberal Govern- 
ment then in power. 

In 1887 the First Colonial Con- 
ference was held in London. In 
the previous year the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway had been completed, 
and in a letter to her Majesty’s 
Government the High Commis- 
sioner for Canada reopened the 
question of telegraphic communi- 
cation to Australia by that route. 
It was doubtless this letter which 
induced the Colonial Secretary, 
the Right Hon. H. E. Stanhope, 
in the invitation to the Oonfer- 
ence, which he addressed to the 
different Colonies, to mention im- 
proved telegraphic communication 
as one of the leading subjects for 
discussion. 

In his statement to the Oon- 
ference Mr Sandford Fleming, who 
was present as one of the Canadian 


delegates, gave his reasons for the 
importance of a Pacific cable, and 
combated the adverse criticism of 
the late Sir (then Mr) John Pen- 
der, who represented the companies 
owning the existing telegraph 


routes to Australasia. Mr Sand- 
ford Fleming pointed out that the 
coral- reefs, which Mr Pender 
represented as forming such a 
difficulty, lay in well - defined 
groups, which could easily be 
avoided. The ocean expanses be- 
tween them contained wide and 
uniform depressions very suitable 
for a cable. Finally, the existing 
tariff of 9s. 4d. per word to Aus- 
tralia, instead of 3s. 3d. by the 
proposed Pacific route, was alone 
sufficient reason for breaking up 
the cable monopoly to the East, 
even if the alternative route were 
not pronounced to be a necessity 
from an imperial point of view. 
Although the Postmaster-Gen- 
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eral acknowledged that it was 
impossible to recognise the mono- 
poly which Mr Pender claimed, he 
declared that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not, by laying a Pacific 
cable, become a competitor with ex- 
isting commercial enterprise. In 
consequence of this statement, the 
colonial delegates, realising that 
their Governments could not carry 
through the project unassisted by 
Great Britain, and relieved by 
Mr Pender’s offer to substantially 
reduce the tariff on receiving a 
guarantee against half the loss 
incurred by the reduction, did not 
commit themselves to any more 
definite resolution than the follow- 
ing: “That the connection of 
Oanada with Australasia by direct 
submarine telegraph across the 
Pacific is a project of high import- 
ance to the empire, and every 
doubt as to its practicability should 
without delay be set at rest by a 
thorough and exhaustive survey.” 
A result of this resolution was 
a letter signed by all the delegates 
and addressed to Sir Henry Hol- 
land (afterwards Lord Knutsford), 
who succeeded Mr Stanhope as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
respectfully requesting that her 
Majesty’s Government would cause 
the survey to be made. The Secre- 
tary replied to the effect that un- 
less there was a prospect of the 
cable being laid, the Admiralty 
did not recommend despatching a 
vessel solely for the purpose. 
Oorrespondence was still kept up 
during the rest of the year by Mr 
Sandford Fleming on the subject, 
but nothing came of it. At the 
Postal Conference, however, held 
at Sydney in March 1888, the 
Governor of Victoria, in accord- 
ance with a resolution passed at it, 
telegraphed to Lord Knutsford, 
asking that the Admiralty should 
be moved to make an early survey 
for the Pacific cable, the cost of 
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the survey to be defrayed by Great 
Britain, Canada, and Australasia. 
In reply Lord Knutsford said that 
the Egeria was about to survey 
the islands between New Zealand 
and Vancouver, and could be in- 
structed to take, in the course of 
her three years’ work, soundings 
which would give some idea of the 
suitability of the sea-bottom for 
the laying of a cable. With the 
view of expediting the survey, Mr 
Sandford Fleming addressed a 
memorandum to Lord Stanley, 
Governor-General of Canada, who 
forwarded it to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, but without result. 

A month or two later the total 
interruption of the two cables from 
Java to Port Darwin caused Aus- 
tralia to be cut off for ten days 
from telegraphic communication 
with the rest of the world. These 
two cables being in the vicinity 
of volcanic disturbances were 


liable to frequent rupture, and 
between 1880 and 1888 there had 
been no less than forty-one days of 


total interruption. The outcry 
which followed induced Sir John 
Pender to announce his intention 
of adding a third cable between 
Java and Australia. It was laid 
in the spring of 1890, but in July 
of the same year all three cables 
broke down; and as the rate to 
England still stood at 93. 4d. per 
word instead of 3s. 3d. which the 
Pacific cable would afford, the 
agitation for the latter was once 
more renewed. 

To do away with one of the 
arguments in favour of the rival 
route, Sir John Pender offered to 
reduce the rate to 4s. if Australasia 
would guarantee to the Eastern 
Extension Company half the loss 
to be incurred by the reduction. 
The Australian Colonies, including 
Tasmania, were already paying to 
this company an annual subsidy of 
£36,600, and Sir John Pender’s 
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proposal made them liable to a 
further £60,000. This sum alone 
would pay the interest on the 
capital required for a Pacific cable ; 
but the prospect of its construction 
still seemed far distant, and Aus- 
tralasia, in her desire for immediate 
relief, was compelled to accept the 
terms. In May 1891 the tariff was 
reduced from 93. 4d. per word to 
4s., but the loss incurred by the 
Colonies during the first year was 
found to be so heavy that in 
January 1893 it was raised to 
4s, 9d. By this politic reduction 
the supporters of the Eastern 
Extension Oompany calculated 
that they had laid the ghost of 
the Pacific cable for at least a 
dozen years. 

The fact of the shelving of 
the English scheme may have 
given a stimulus to the Ameri- 
can one, for the Albatross and 
Thetis, U.S.N., were commis- 
sioned in 1891 and 1892 to sur- 
vey the route between Honolulu 
and San Francisco. The report of 
their work showed an excellent 
bottom, barely exceeding in any 
part 3000 fathoms, but beyond 
furnishing useful information for 
the proposed British cable, noth- 
ing practical resulted from their 
survey. 

About this time another com- 
petitor, the French Pacific Com- 
pany, appeared on the scene, and 
in the early part of 1893 actually 
laid the first section of their cable 
from Queensland to New Cale- 
donia, the Queensland and New 
South Wales Governments agree- 
ing to pay a subsidy of £2000 
each for a period of thirty years. 
As the cable was also subsidised 
by France, and completely under 
her control, the action of these 
two colonies was adversely criti- 
cised by the Home Government 
as well as by the rest of Aus- 
tralasia. 
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In the same year the Oanadian- 
Australasian steamship service was 
inaugurated. The fact that Canada 
and Australia are in different hemi- 
spheres, and that the winter of the 
one is the summer of the other, 
pointed to a good prospect of trade 
in agricultural produce. In Canada 
during the winter butter was 1s. 6d. 
per lb., while in Australia at the 
same time it was only 5d. There 
would be an almost equally good 
market for potatoes, apples, and 
eggs. Impressed with this fact, 
the Canadian Government, as early 
as 1889, offered a subsidy of £25,000 
for a fortnightly steamship service ; 
but it was not till New South 
Wales was prepared to add an- 
other £10,000, and the service 
was made monthly, that any one 
could be induced to undertake the 
contract. The first steamer of the 


line, the Miowera, left Sydney for 
Vancouver in May 1893. 

In the following September the 
Hon. (now Sir) Mackenzie Bowell, 


the Canadian Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, left Vancouver on 
a mission to Australia to promote 
the extension of trade which the 
new line made possible. But as 
no steamship service can thrive 
unless the ports at which it touches 
are in telegraphic communication, 
the subject of the Pacific cable was 
also to be discussed, and in this 
connection the Minister was ac- 
companied by Mr Sandford Flem- 
ing. It was impossible in the 
short time at their disposal before 
the opening of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment to make a tour of all the 
Australian colonies, but such as 
they visited evinced great willing- 
ness to co-operate both in the mat- 
ter of trade and telegraphic com- 
munication. In order to obtain 
a definite expression of opinion 
from the whole of Australasia, it 
was proposed to hold a Conference 
at Ottawa in the following year. 
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Before this met, however, the 
Intercolonial Postal Conference, 
held at Wellington in March 
1894, showed that the Australian 
colonies were in earnest with re- 
gard to the Pacific cable, by pro- 
posing to guarantee interest at 4 
per cent on a capital not exceeding 
£1,800,000 for fourteen years to 
any private company undertaking 
to lay the cable and not to charge 
more than 3s. per word for tele- 
grams to Great Britain. 

The Ottawa Oonference was 
opened in June of the same year, 
and the subject of the Pacific 
cable was made of primary im- 
portance. The majority of the 
Australian colonies — including 
Queensland and New South 
Wales, who had bound them- 
selves to a subsidy for the French 
cable to New Caledonia — were 
strongly in favour of it. West 
Australia was not represented, and 
the delegate from South Australia, 
the Hon. Thomas Playford, al- 
though he declared that his Gov- 
ernment would not oppose the 
scheme, criticised it very freely. 
His attitude in the matter is 
explained by the fact that South 
Australia, at great expense, con- 
structed land-lines right across 
the continent from south to north 
in order to make a junction at 
Port Durwin with the first cable 
laid from Java. The land-lines 
had always proved a loss, and if 
the Pacific cable were laid, the 
annual deficit would be still 
further increased. Against loss 
from this cause, however, the 
other colonies were prepared to 
indemnify South Australia. 

The first point that Mr Play- 
ford urged against the scheme 
was its impracticability, in sup- 
port of which he quoted a state- 
ment made by Mr Patey at the 
Colonial Oonference of 1887, in 
which he mentioned depths of 
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12,000 fathoms to be found in the 
Pacific. Mr Patey afterwards 
withdrew the statement, admitting 
that he was in error; and indeed 
up to the present time the deepest 
sounding in the world does not 
exceed 5155 fathoms. The second 
objection was based on the hydro- 
grapher’s report of the project in 
1887. In this report it was stated 
that, from an Admiralty point of 
view, the sole use of such a cable 
would be communicstion with 
ships at Honolulu and Fiji,—an 
unimportant matter in times of 
peace, and during a war only 
important with regard to Fiji. 
From an imperial point of view 
it would be of little value, as in 
case of a breakdown occurring 
there would be no quick line of 
steamers to bridge across the 
broken section. In conclusion, it 
was argued that a single line of 
cable never paid commercially, 
that a very large subsidy would 
be required, and that if anything 
was to be done the existing route 
should be tripled. 

It must be remembered that this 
report was written no less than 
seven years before the Ottawa Con- 
ference, since which date the cir- 
cumstances affecting the case had 
undergone considerable alteration. 
With regard to the strategical 
advantage of an All-British route 
there can be no question ; and as 
to the objection to a single line, 
even if it survived a declaration 
of war no more than a couple of 
days, the service it could render 
to the empire might represent 
many times its original value. It 
must also be remembered that 
the proposed cable is an additional 
line, and cannot but strengthen 
the present communication with 
Australia. In other words, a 
twofold communication with Aus- 
tralia already exists, and the 
laying of a Pacific cable triples 
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the telegraph service. The ad- 
verse character of the Post Office 
report in 1893 was felt by the 
Conference to be of greater 
weight. The total cost of the line 
according to their estimate was 
no less than £2,924,100. This 
was almost a prohibitive price, but 
the figures will be criticised later. 
Finally, there was the statement 
that no soundings had been taken 
between Honolulu and Vancouver, 
and that a survey was necessary 
before any decision could be ar- 
rived at. 

The apparent necessity for a 
survey seems to have prevented 
the Conference from formulating 
any definite plan for the construc- 
tion of the cable, and the follow- 
ing resolutions were the only re- 
sult of their deliberations on the 
subject: “That immediate steps 
should be taken to provide tele- 
graphic communication by cable, 
free from foreign control, between 
Oanada and Australia; that the 
Imperial Government should be 
requested to make, at the earliest 
possible moment, a thorough sur- 
vey of the proposed cable route, 
the expense to be borne equally 
by Great Britain, Canada, and 
Australasia; and that the Canadian 
Government be requested to ascer- 
tain the cost.” 

The report of the proceedings 
by the English representative, the 
Earl of Jersey, appeared in De- 
cember 1894. The Report took 
a broad and liberal view of the 
situation ; but with regard to the 
statement that the long stretches 
of water between Vancouver and 
the Sandwich Islands or Fanning 
Island were virtually unexplored, 
it is curious that the soundings 
of the Albatross and Thetis in 
1891 and 1892, which were pub- 
lished in 1893, should have es- 
caped the notice of the Conference. 
The discontinuance of the survey 
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by the Egeria, Lord Jersey re- 
marked, evoked from the delegates 
an expression of great disappoint- 
ment that the request of the Con- 
ference of 1887 had been so im- 
perfectly met. In connection with 
the necessity for a survey, he men- 
tioned the memorandum of Mr 
Alexander Siemens, which was 
received after the Conference had 
risen, In this memorandum Mr 
Siemens gave it as his opinion 
that no special survey was neces- 
sary, a view confirmed by the other 
cable - manufacturing companies, 
who subsequently sent in tenders 
for the work. 

Coming to the cost of the 
cable, Lord Jersey quoted from 
Mr Sandford Fleming’s memoran- 
dum, which put the whole sum 
roughly at £2,000,000. The in- 
terest on this capital at 3 per cent 
would be £60,000, the cost of 
working was estimated at £60,000, 
and the renewal fund at £32,000, 
representing an annual liability of 
£152,000. The earnings of the 
cable at 2s. across the Pacific— 
reducing the rate between Aus- 
tralia and England from 4s. 9d. to 
3s. 3d.—would in 1898 (supposing 
the cable to be opened in 1897) be 
£99,465, and in 1904 £153,023, 
thus producing in seven years a 
balance of receipts and expendi- 
ture. There would, consequently, 
be little or no loss to the con- 
tributing or guaranteeing Govern- 
ments. As to the question whether 
the cable should be laid as a na- 
tional undertaking, or by a com- 
pany with a subsidy or guarantee, 
the delegates were not unanimous; 
but in favour of the former it was 
urged that the expenses of promo- 
tion would be avoided, and the 
danger of amalgamation with exist- 
ing companies precluded. 

In conclusion, Lord Jersey said 
that with regard to the commercial 
value of the cable there was but 
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one opinion, and that it was evi- 
dent the Colonies were most anxious 
toobtain it. He closed his Report 
with the following words :— 


“ Never, perhaps, in our empire’s 
history has such an _ opportunity 
presented itself. The ‘ passionate 
sentiment’ of Canada, as Sir John 
Thompson so well described it, and 
the hopeful attachment of the growing 
colonies of Australasia and the Cape, 
turn eagerly at this time to the 
mother-country for some sign of her 
regard for their development. Their 
leading statesmen appreciate the value 
of the connection with Great Britain, 
and the bulk of their population is 
loyal. It is within the power of Great 
Britain to settle the direction of their 
trade and the current of their senti- 
ments for, it may be, generations. 
Such an opportunity may not soon 
recur, as the sands of time run down 
quickly. There is an impatience for 
action which would be tried by delay, 
and most sadly disappointed by indif- 
ference to the proposals which are 
now brought forward. A ready and 
generous consideration of them would 
be hailed with intense satisfaction.” 


The proceedings of the Ottawa 
Conference seem to have revived 
the project of the American cable 


to Honolulu, and in February 
1895 the Senate voted £100,000 
for the purpose. It was also ru- 
moured that France, Russia, and 
Japan would unite with America 
in carrying the line across to 
Japan. Russia is anxious to se- 
cure a route which will avoid 
British cables, while France de- 
sires a connection between New 
Caledonia and Honolulu wid her 
possession of Tahiti. 

In July 1895 the Liberal Gov- 
ernment, which had done little to 
assist the All-British scheme, was 
defeated, and when Mr Chamber- 
lain became Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, he announced 
in a letter that he had taken 
that post with the object of see- 
ing if something could not be 
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done to bring the self-governing 
colonies and ourselves closer to- 
gether, and to develop the re- 
sources of the Crown colonies. 
The new Secretary did not lose 
any time in proving that he was 
in earnest. In November of the 
same year he received a deputa- 
tion of Australian agent-generals 
on the subject of the Pacific cable. 
In reply to their representations, 
he declared that the Imperial 
Government was willing to assist 
in the matter, and proposed a 
Commission, to be formed of two 
delegates from Canada, Austral- 
asia, and Great Britain respec- 
tively. These delegates were se- 
lected at the beginning of last 
year, and the first meeting of the 
Conference took place on June 5. 
Unfortunately the sittings clashed 
with the Buda-Pesth Telegraphic 
Conference, at which the Austral- 
asian delegates were representing 
their Governments, and as it was 
too late for anything to be done 
in Parliament with regard to the 
project before the end of the ses- 
sion, the Conference was adjourned 
till November 11, when work was 
resumed. 

The position as it now stands is 
a hopeful one for the immediate 
realisation of the All-British Pacific 
Cable scheme. The fact that France 
has already laid the Queensland- 
New Caledonia section, and that 
America, Russia, Hawaii, and 
Japan are ready to assist in lay- 
ing the San Francisco- Honolulu 
section, makes it imperative for 
the British project to be taken up 
at once if the French scheme is 
not to be the first in the field. 
As recently as December 2 the 
Minister of Commerce announced 
in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties that, with a view to maritime 
and national security, he would 
soon have to ask for a large sum 
towards telegraphic extension. It 
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is extremely improbable that there 
will be enough traffic to support 
two cables between Australia and 
North America for some years to 
come, and priority is consequently 
all-important. That the Americans 
are fully alive to the situation can 
be seen from a recent speech of 
Mr Chauncey M. Depew at a meet- 
ing of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce. 


“No power can estimate,” he said, 
“and no language can adequately 
state, the benefits of a cable. Com- 
merce is revolutionised, communica- 
tion between different parts of the 
earth is infinitely quickened, and intel- 
ligence is widely disseminated, People 
are benefited by cheaper living, better 
homes, higher thinking, broader edu- 
cation. Peace is promoted among 
nations. The value of a cable has 
been inestimable on the Atlantic 
side, and the same advantages will 
accrue to the Pacific coast of America, 
if a cable is laid with communica- 
tions to China, Japan, Hawaii, and 
Australia.” 


The objections which were raised 
in past years against the British 
Pacific Cable scheme have been 
met one by one and overcome. 
The Eastern Telegraph Company, 
with its allied companies, has been 
active in raising these objections ; 
and the late Sir John Pender, 
chairman of this group of com- 
panies, in the interest of his 
shareholders, opposed the project 
with all his well-known energy 
and ability, belying for once his 
claim to be the leader of telegraph 
extension throughout the world. 
At first Sir John Pender contended 
that the cable could not be laid at 
all; then, if laid, that it could not 
possibly pay; finally, that if it had 
to be laid, his company should 
have a voice in the construction. 
There is no doubt that the Eastern 
and Eastern Extension Companies 
have rendered great service to India 
and Australia; but they have not 
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neglected their own interests, and 
there is no reason why their mon- 
opoly should be extended in per- 
petuity. A scheme which secured 
their shareholders against actual 
loss by the laying of the Pacific 
cable would sufficiently meet the 
case. 
It may not here be out of place 
to observe that in subsidies from 
the Australian Colonies, the East- 
ern Extension Company will have 
received by the year 1900 no less 
than £778,250, a sum exceeding 
the cost of two cables over the 
whole intervening distance from 
Asia to Australia. In 1893 the 
reserve fund of the company 
amounted to £633,686, after pay- 
ing out of revenue the cost of new 
cables and cable-renewals to the 
extent of £1,160,685. These are 
large sums to be realised out of 
revenue, in addition to dividends 
equivalent to 9 per cent on the 
capital, before it had been watered. 
The best of the various routes 
which have been proposed for the 
All-British Pacific Cable runs from 
Vancouver to Fanning Island, 
Fanning Island to Fiji, Fiji to 
Norfolk Island, and from Norfolk 
Island in two sections, one to New 
Zealand and the other to Australia. 
Fanning Island is of coral forma- 
tion, and about ten miles long by 
four miles wide, with an excellent 
anchorage called Whaleman Bay, 
where ships of the largest class 
can lie. Its fertile soil produces 
bananas, figs, melons, and tomatoes 
in great abundance. In 1850 an 
Englishman, Captain Henry Eng- 
lish, settled there with about a 
hundred and fifty natives, and 
placed himself under British pro- 
tection. It has since been an- 
nexed to the Crown. The island 
was chosen as a landing-place for 
the cable on account of being the 
nearest British possession to Van- 
couver on the route to Australia. 
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The distance between Fanning 
Island and Vancouver is 3230 
miles, which with 10 per cent for 
slack will represent a cable of 
about 3560 miles. The longest 
cable that has hitherto been made 
is the Jay Gould Atlantic cable of 
1882, which is 2563 miles long, or 
nearly 1000 miles shorter. The 
length of a cable in itself adds 
very little to the difficulty of lay- 
ing it from an engineering point of 
view, as it can be paid out in 
different sections, and if necessary 
from different ships, the section in 
one ship being spliced on to the 
buoyed end of a section laid by 
another. 

But the length of a cable makes 
all the difference in the speed of 
working it, and on this its com- 
mercial value depends. The speed 
varies inversely as the square root 
of the length, so that a type of 
cable which gives 40 words a 
minute for 2000 miles would only 
give 10 words a minute for 4000 
miles. For a given length the 
speed of a cable varies inversely 
as the product of its copper resist- 
ance and electrostatic capacity, so 
that in order to get a high speed 
it is necessary to have a low copper 
resistance and capacity. The cop- 
per resistance—or the resistance 
which the conductor offers to the 
electric current—can be decreased 
by increasing the thickness or 
weight of the copper, while the 
capacity can in like manner be 
decreased by increasing the thick- 
ness or weight of the insulating 
covering, which is generally of 
gutta-percha or india-rubber. As, 
however, a pound of insulator or 
dielectric is seven or eight times 
more expensive than a pound of 
copper, it follows that the most 
economical way to construct a long 
cable so as to give a good speed 
is to increase the weight of the 
conductor without increasing the 
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weight of the insulator to an equal 
degree—taking care, of course, to 
be well within the limits of the 
necessary thickness for safety for 
the latter. Thus a core with a 
ratio of copper to dielectric of 3 
to 2 or even 3 to 1 will give the 
same speed as a much larger core 
of equal weight, and will cost a 
great deal less. It was largely on 
this account that the estimate of 
the Post Office for the Pacific cable 
of £2,924,100 nearly doubled the 
lowest tender to the Dominion 
Government for the same route. 
For the Vancouver-Fanning Island 
section alone a core of 796 lb. per 
mile of copper to 532 lb. of dielec- 
tric would cost some £340,000 less 
than the enormous and unwieldy 
core of 940 lb. of copper to 940 
Ib. of dielectric which the Post 
Office proposed. The speed would 
be only 7 words per minute less— 
that is, 18 words instead of 25. 

In connection with a long sec- 
tion, however, it must be remem- 
bered that the increase in the 
weight of the core, in order to 
make it yield the same speed as 
a short section, adds considerably 
to the weight of the cable when 
sheathed. Thus the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Atlantic cable of 1894, with 
a core of 650 lb. per mile of copper 
to400 lb. of dielectric—the heaviest 
core yet made—reached a total 
weight of 2°01 tons per mile, or 
nearly double the ordinary deep- 
sea type. This weight at a depth 
of 3000 fathoms entails a great 
strain on the cable when being 
heaved up to the surface for re- 
pairs; but the modern type of 
sheathing, in which each wire 
abuts the next one so as to form 
a continuous archway, which re- 
sists the lateral pressure caused 
by a longitudinal strain, greatly 
minimises any chance of the core 
being damaged through this cause. 
Moreover, the method of taping 


and tarring each sheathing wire 
separately, which was first intro- 
duced by the Silvertown Company, 
is an almost complete safeguard 
against weakness arising from 
rust. 

With regard to the nature of 
the ocean bed to be crossed be- 
tween Vancouver and Fanning 
Island, the surveys of the Alba- 
tross and Thetis prove it to be for 
a large portion of the distance a 
level plateau barely exceeding in 
any part 3000 fathoms. It will, 
in consequence, be only necessary 
for the ships of the company con- 
tracting to lay the cable to survey 
carefully the landing-places at 
either end, and then to take a line 
of widely separated sounding along 
the intervening distance. The 
other sections present no special 
difficulties, and the line they take 
has already been fairly well sur- 
veyed. 

It only remains for the Imperial 
Parliament to sanction the carry- 
ing out of a project which the Col- 
onies have so much at heart. The 
liability incurred is insignificant. 
It consists of a third share of a 
capital of £1,600,000, which Mr 
Sandford Fleming calculates to be 
sufficient for the undertaking. The 
interest on £1,600,000 at 24 per 
cent, together with any unforeseen 
expenses, would not amount to 
more than £45,000, which, with 
£30,000 for working expenses, 
makes a total of £75,000. The sur- 
plus of revenue over expenditure 
for the first three years is estimated 
at £154,000. The contractor who 
lays the cable undertakes to keep it 
in repair for three years ; but after 
that the cost of repairs will have 
to come out of revenue, so that in 
the tenth year the total surplus 
will be £742,000, and the whole 
£1,600,000 would be paid off in 
twenty years without costing the 
taxpayers a single penny. The 
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reduction of the tariff from 4s. 9d. 
to 3s. 3d. will effect in the first 
year a gross saving of £190,000 to 
Australasia and this country. 
From a strategical point of view 
the All-British Pacific Cable route 
is of incalculable importance to the 
Empire. The present lines to India 
and Australia are the following :— 
1, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta, 
Egypt, and Red Sea. 
2. France, Italy, Greece, Egypt, 
and Red Sea. 
3. Germany, Austria, Turkey, 
Russia, and Persia. 
4. Germany, Austria, Turkey, 
Russia, and the Pacific 
Coast. 
5. Lisbon, and the West and 
East Coast of Africa. 
All these routes pass through 
foreign countries, and could at 
once be interrupted in case of 
war. The Russian journal, the 


‘Nove Vremya,’ recently said: 
“In case of an armed conflict 
between this country and England, 


our first task would be to block 
England’s communication with 
India and Australia.” With good 
reason has Lord Wolseley con- 
demned the policy of trusting to 
the present telegraphic routes to 
the East as nothing less than 
suicidal. 

The wishes expressed by the 
Colonies at the two previous Col- 
onial Conferences met with no 
response from this country. It is 
to be hoped that the labours of 
the third will not end in an 
equally disappointing manner. All 
who attended the Ottawa Confer- 
ence, or read the report of its 
proceedings, cannot fail to have 
been struck by the deep feelings 
of regard which the delegates 
evinced for the mother -country. 
The ‘passionate sentiment of 
Canada,” as Sir John Thompson, 
Premier of the Dominion and Pre- 
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sident of the Conference, termed 
it, was no idle hyperbole. “On 
this happy occasion,” he said, 
“these delegates assemble after 
years of self-government in their 
countries, of greater progress and 
development than the colonies of 
any empire have ever seen in the 
past, not to consider the prospects 
of separation from the mother- 
country, but to plight our faith 
anew to each other as brethren, 
and to plight anew with the 
motherland that faith that has 
never yet been broken or tar- 
nished.” The hurricane of ap- 
plause which greeted this avowal 
proved that the speaker had 
voiced the sentiments, not only 
of Canada, but of all the colonies 
assembled there. 

The progress of Canada has been 
especially remarkable. It is not 
generally remembered that the first 
steamer to cross the Atlantic, the 
Royal William, was designed and 
built at Quebec by a Canadian. 
Almost thirty years ago the states- 
men of the various provinces had 
the foresight to unite in a federal 
Government, an example which 
the Australian colonies soon hope 
to imitate. In 1886 the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was completed, a 
project which in its earlier days 
met with every discouragement, 
both from engineering experts, 
who declared that it could not be 
done, and from business men, who 
maintained that it would not pay 
for the grease of its wheels, This 
great work was carried out at the 
cost of £48,000,000, entailing an 
annual liability of £1,000,000 in 
perpetuity. Yet the expenditure 
was justified, as its revenue will 
prove. 

Since then Canada has busied 
herself with this other great pro- 
ject, which at first met with the 
same discouragement. It is of 
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happy augury for its successful 
issue that the man who carried 
through the railway scheme has 
been the chief promoter of the 
cable. After nearly twenty years 
devoted to the project, there is 
every prospect that Mr Sandford 
Fleming will see his second great 
public undertaking successfully in- 
augurated. 

A well-known writer who resides 
in Canada has said, ‘“‘ Whenever 
the word empire is spoken, it 
creates a thrill in every British 
heart.” The following extract 
from a speech by a prominent 
Canadian will show the sentiment 
of his countrymen in this connec- 
tion. Speaking of Great Britain, 
he said :— 


“Never since the world’s history 
began has there been such an ex- 
ample of a country which has ex- 
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pended blood and treasure to establish 
and strengthen her colonies, and then 
hand the heirship of them over to 
their inhabitants. To Canada Great 
Britain handed over the fortresses 
and Crown lands and all the money 
she had expended for a hundred 
years, without asking one penny in 
return ; and quite recently she handed 
over to a mere handful the colony of 
Western Australia—a country which 
may be valued by millions. . 
My own impression is that there is 
not a man in Canada to-day who 
would not be prepared to spend his 
life and fortune to maintain the hon- 
our and dignity of this great empire.” 


Imperial Parliament, let us hope, 
will prove that England heartily 
reciprocates this generous senti- 
ment, by readily accepting her 
share of an undertaking which 
will do more than anything else 
to strengthen the bonds uniting 
Great Britain and her colonies. 














TwicE within twelve months 
our national equanimity has been 
disturbed by reported cessions of 
territory and power by China to 
Russia, and the public alarm has 
only been quieted by the assur- 
ance that the reports were not 
authentic. But there is little con- 
solation in that, if the assurance 
applies only to written instru- 
ments; for it is not the verbal 
form, but the salient truth behind, 
which gives significance to these 
international transactions. Treat- 
ies, like other contracts, are valid 
while both sides observe them, or 
where one party has the power 
of enforcing observance on the 
other. As between Russia and 
China a treaty is of quite second- 
ary importance ; for, so far as it 
gives official expression to a state 
of facts already existing, it affects 
international interests much as a 
parish register does the longevity of 
the community. It is but a record. 

The comments of the Press on 
the Russo-Chinese Convention 
which were published in an Eng- 
lish newspaper in Shanghai in 
October last betray a want of 
unanimity in the conception of 
what constitutes British interests 
in the Far East, and are not very 
clear as to the means whereby 
they may be safeguarded. These 
currents of opinion, set flowing 
through the columns of the Press, 
are suggestive of the eddy of a 
swift stream in which froth and 
driftwood are swirled round and 
round without definite direction. 
The reason of this may possibly 
lie in the fact that a certain phase 
of diplomacy which was in full 
credit a few years ago has been 
pronounced obsolete by the highest 
authority in this country, while 
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the idea of its obsoleteness has 
not yet percolated through all the 
strata of journalism. Critics are 
consequently at a loose end, and 
those of them are the happiest 
whose safety-valve in all cases is 
abuse of the wicked Tories. If, 
they say, such things had happened 
under a Liberal administration, 
what a howl there would have been 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s, 
There is no safer syntax than the 
perfect subjunctive. 

Touching the facts themselves, 
there can be no doubt that the 
events of the past two years have 
reduced Ohina virtually to the 
status of a dependency of Russia, 
if not also to her very ambitious 
partner, France. To speak more 
accurately, the condition which 
was latent has been brought into 
the light of day by récent occur- 
rences. Whether she nominally 
controls this or that railway, or 
makes use of this or that seaport, 
Russia will do what seems good 
to her with Chinese railways and 
harbours whenever emergency calls 
for action. Such limitations as 
there are to the exercise of this 
optional faculty depend neither on 
the will nor power of Ohina, but of 
third parties. It is of little avail, 
therefore, to raise an outcry against 
a treaty which, assuming it to be 
authentic, merely defines a state 
of things existing independently, 
and in which we have acquiesced ; 
and it would appear that the only 
questions much worthy of our 
consideration are— (1) How are 
the interests of Great Britain 
affected by the new relations be- 
tween Russia and China? and (2) 
How may these relations be modi- 
fied to our advantage ? 

A summary answer to both 
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questions is given by certain 
writers who argue that if the 
partition of China is going to 
begin, it behoves us to see that 
we get our share. But, in point 
of fact, the partition of China 
began forty years ago when the 
Amur region was ceded to Russia, 
and it was carried forward by an 
enormous stride in 1860, when 
the whole Pacific seaboard north 
of Korea was made over, gratis, 
by China to the same Power. The 
process was followed up vigorously 
in the sixties and the seventies 
by the rapid succession of French 
annexations in what is called, with 
a grandiose comprehensiveness, 
Indo-China ; and the conquest of 
Upper Burma, which was forced 
upon us by France, falls in a cer- 
tain sense within the same cate- 
gory. Finally, the cession of 
Liaotung on the mainland, and 
of the rich island of Formosa, to 
Japan in 1895, marked a further 
stage in the progress of dismem- 
berment. True, Liaotung was, 
by the intervention of three Euro- 
pean Powers, restored to the Gov- 
ernment of China; but it was 
given back as an encumbered estate 
rather than as an integral portion 
of the Chinese dominions. It will 
be managed under the supervision 
of the mortgagee. 

To speak, therefore, of the par- 
titioning of China in the future 
tense is to hide the truth from 
our eyes. The process has begun, 
and will probably continue. For 
whatever restraint Russia may 
put on herself within her sphere, 
or France within hers, it does not 
admit of a doubt that the Japan- 
ese attack will be renewed on the 
day that promises success. What- 
ever British interest, therefore, is 
to accrue on the breaking up of 
China has accrued. We do not, 
however, for our part, consider 
that the true interest of Great 
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Britain lies in a participation in 
Chinese spoils; but, on the con- 
trary, in adopting every reason- 
able and practical means of arrest- 
ing the progress of dissolution. 

The development of the new 
relations between Russia and 
China will affect British interests 
commercially and politically, which 
is the same thing under two as- 
pects, our politics being but the 
guardian of our commerce. The 
extension of Russian influence in 
the wilds of Manchuria will gradu- 
ally bring a large tract of coun- 
try now under bandit rule within 
the sphere of peaceful govern- 
ment. So far, therefore, it tends 
to the promotion of trade, which 
is our ultimate object. On the 
other hand, however, the benefits 
to traders of the introduction of 
the reign of law may be largely 
neutralised by an anti-commercial 
policy on the part of the new 
Government, prohibitive tariffs, 
exclusive dealing, or repressive 
regulations. It must be said 
to the credit of Russia, however, 
that she has shown a better recog- 
nition of the needs of a new settle- 
ment than France has ever shown. 
The commercial regulations in 
Viadivostock compare favourably 
in point of liberality with those 
of Tongking or Madagascar. 

It is in the political bearing 
of the new Russian position that 
its effect on surrounding nations 
stands out in a somewhat alarming 
manner. The southern coast of 
Liaotung possesses several service- 
able harbours for peace or war pur- 
poses, of which Port Arthur is by 
no means the most important. 
Manchuria, as has been pointed 
out more than once during the 
past few years in the pages of 
‘ Maga,’ is an ideal recruiting- 
ground. The original population 
has been virtually absorbed by a 
more energetic race of immigrants 
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from the northern Chinese pro- 
vinces, mainly from Shantung. 
These colonists, as they are some- 
times called, are inured to a life 
of adventure, and own no law save 
that of their own self -constitut- 
ed and self-defended communes. 
Emancipated at once from the re- 
straints of the normal family 
jurisdiction, which is the preserva- 
tive of Chinese society, and from 
the control of a Government too 
weak and too indolent to follow 
them into regions which are not 
deemed worth the cost of adminis- 
tration, these hardy colonists pur- 
sue their avocations as hunters, 
gold-washers, ginseng - gatherers, 
robbers. Their armed and mounted 
bands give great trouble at times 
even to the Russian settlers, whose 
lands they not infrequently invade, 
—a state of things which might at 
any time have furnished the Rus- 
sian frontier officers with valid 
excuses for planting garrisons 
within Chinese territory to repel 
the raids of the bandits, over whom 
the Chinese Government exercises 
no efficient control. This would 
have been following up the policy 
which has effected, during two 
hundred years, the gradual absorp- 
tion of Siberia. 

These horse- robbers of Man- 
churia are full of courage and 
enterprise, and only need the dis- 
cipline of orderly government to 
become good soldiers as well as 
good citizens. They are of the 
very stuff that armies should be 
made of. In the hands of an 
organising Power, drilled, armed, 
fed, and led by competent officers 
—even under the Government of 
China herself —the Manchurian 
forces might have rendered the 
Russian possessions on the Pacific 
untenable. Less than twenty 
years ago the Russian authorities 
were, in fact, seriously alarmed at 
the reputed strength of the Chinese 
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forces. But there was no cause, 
for though China may squander 
money and men, she has not the 
genius to create an army. 

But the invasion of Liaotung 
by Japan in 1894 completely 
changed the outlook for Russia, 
It is reasonable to suppose that 
after the military debauch res- 
ponsible Japanese statesmen would 
have seen the wisdom of conciliat- 
ing the population of Manchuria, 
and of forming them into an army. 
That was the danger that threat- 
ened Russia, and compelled her, 
at any cost and risk, to expel the 
Japanese from the Ohinese con- 
tinent. And now Russia holds 
this superb military material in 
her own hands, and will by its 
means become practically invulner- 
able in Manchuria. So far, then, 
Russia occupies a defensible posi- 
tion not to be lightly contested. 

The reported concessions from 
China, however, go a good deal 
further than that. They point to 
a Russian occupation of the sea- 
board of the purely Chinese pro- 
vince of Shantung. The harbour 
of Kyao-chiao, on the east coast 
of that province, and looking 
straight across the Yellow Sea, 
is commodious and landlocked ; 
how far defensible may be known 
to experts. The Chinese them- 
selves were not wholly unaware of 
the strategic convenience of the 
port, attention having been called 
to its importance by Captain W. 
Lang, R.N., when in the Chinese 
service. The very last function 
in which Li Hung Chang appeared 
before the Japanese war - cloud 
threatened was an official inspec- 
tion of Kyao-chiao with a view 
to its fortification and conversion 
into a great naval port. The 
visit was actually cut short by the 
receipt of news of the beginning 
of the troubles in Korea, which 
were the prelude to the war. 
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But the possession of Kyao- 
chiao by Russia would partake 
rather of the character of an ag- 
gressive than a defensive move, for 
it is separated by an open sea from 
the territorial continuity which is 
the strength of Russia. Howso- 
ever the move might be covered 
by the military maxim that attack 
is but a form of defence, still the 
occupation of Kyao-chiao by Rus- 
sia might fairly be construed as a 
menace to all who are affected 
by it. And here, again, the char- 
acter of the population is a most 
important element in the situation. 
The natives of Shantung—whence, 
as has been said, the emigrants to 
Manchuria are mostly drawn— 
possess the qualities of manhood in 
an eminent degree. Not only en- 
dowed with an excellent physique, 
they are also loyal, intelligent, 
and courageous men. In the dis- 
astrous collapse of the Ohinese 
forces in 1894-95, the Shantung 
sailors displayed the highest mili- 
tary quality. It was they alone 
who enabled the brave Admiral 
Ting to make a stand with his 
shattered fleet after the desertion 
of the Chinese generals. Wielding 
such a force as could be made out 
of such men, any Power holding 
the key to Shantung would occupy 
a vantage-ground whence all Cen- 
tral China might eventually be 
dominated. 

Consequently the cession of a 
war-port in Shantung is perhaps 
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the most serious of the reported 
gains of Count Cassini’s treaty. 
The menace, so far as such may be 
implied, points of course more im- 
mediately at Japan; but having 
regard to possible eventualities 
and the ultimate focussing of 
British interests in China, we also 
should be at a terrible disadvan- 
tage in asserting ourselves, with 
Russia silently standing over us 
in an impregnable naval strong- 
hold backed by a fertile country 
and an indigenous force of the 
best fighting material in China. 

And there is the less excuse for 
Russia seeking a position so far 
beyond the natural sphere of her 
defensive needs in that the coast 
of Korea, which has now no com- 
peting claimant, possesses commo- 
dious harbours within easy strik- 
ing distance of Japan, which has 
constituted herself the natural 
enemy of Russia in Far Asia. The 
Korean people, too, who are rather 
apt to be left out of account in 
international adjustments, have 
shown high militant capacity in 
many a hard struggle. Their 
hatred of the Japanese, handed 
down from father to son since the 
desolating invasion of 1597, and 
intensely aggravated by the brief 
experiences of 1894, is of itself a 
weapon of incalculable value in 
the hands of Russia,—a Power 
which has the pre-eminent gift of 
enlisting on her side the sympathy 
of conquered peoples.! 





! A letter from Korea thus depicts the present situation there: The influence 


of Russia is creeping like a shadow over the land. Never was a downfall more 
complete than Japan’s. The King in the Russian Legation; the life-guards in 
embryo drilled by Lieutenant Hmelikoff ; Colonel Putiata, with a considerable 
staff, organising the Korean army ; Bryner with a timber concession in the north- 
west frontier ; elsewhere a Russian gold-mining concession ; a French concession 
for a railway from Seoul to Wiju ; a special tariff for Russian overland imports ; 
the Russian volunteer fleet calling at Korean ports. Absolutely not a single 
Japanese adviser, civil or military, left: Japan has had to make over her tele- 
graphs; her requests for facilities to begin her Seoul-Fusan railway scheme are 
treated with something like contempt. Was ever such a turning of the tables 
witnessed between a February and a June ! 
VOL, CLXI.—NO, DCCCCLXXVI. U 
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With this mere hint at the way 
in which our British interests are 
touched by the new situation 
created by Japan and Russia, we 
may glance at the further ques- 
tion, How the circumstances may 
be modified to our advantage. The 
attempt to answer it would lead 
far afield into regions of hypo- 
thetical strategy, and into matters 
more suited to the deliberations of 
a conclave than for literary dis- 
cussion. If the problem had been, 
how to make the worst of the sit- 
uation, our proceedings during the 
past few years would supply a 
fairly good solution; and some 
negative wisdom at least may be 
derived from chewing the cud of 
even such comparatively ancient 
history as that. Time was when 
the game was in our hands, though 
not for long. We could not rise 
to the occasion because we had 
no man at home or abroad com- 
petent to deal with it. The judg- 
ment of events consequently went 


against us by default, as has hap- 
pened more than once—in Damara- 


land, for instance. It is far from 
agreeable to rake over the rubbish- 
heaps of failure; but if pearls of 
policy may perchance lie buried 
there the operation becomes justi- 
fiable. Moreover, no true appre- 
ciation of the actual position of 
affairs can be had that does not 
embrace to some extent the ante- 
cedent circumstances. 

In June 1894 Japan betrayed 
hostile designs against China. 
There was no dispute between the 
two countries, and the most la- 
boured ingenuity, not on the part 
of the Japanese, but of their paid 
and unpaid counsel, has never been 
able to formulate any ground for 
the war that would not equally 
have served Cetewayo in his prime. 
Russia was too gravely affected to 
miss the true meaning of the 
movement. The threatened up- 
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heaval was going to upset the bal- 
ance of power in Asia, and bring 
dangers to the front which, in the 
natural course of events, might 
have slumbered for a generation, 
Russia was, as a matter of fact, 
much concerned to prevent the 
war, and took unusual pains to 
dissuade the Government of the 
Mikado from the invasion. A 
special communication from St 
Petersburg, communicated to the 
Japanese Foreign Minister in 
June, left no shadow of doubt as 
to the direction in which the vital 
interests of Russia were threat- 
ened, or as to the necessity which 
events might impose on her to 
defend those interests. At that 
juncture Russia softened towards 
England, holding out the hand 
of feilowship, and inviting co- 
operation in the maintenance of 
peace. It was the psychological 
moment sometimes dreamed of by 
political seers, but seldom recog- 
nised till it is past. England was 
dull of hearing and egregiously 
misinformed. Though she did in 
a perfunctory way make an at- 
tempt subsequently on her own 
account to bring about an accom- 
modation, in which she had the 
moral support of Russia and of 
other Powers as well, it was 
doomed to failure through the in- 
adequacy of her tools. What ac- 
tually happened was, that while 
the British representative in daily 
conference with the Japanese Min- 
ister was expressing his confidence 
in the peaceful issue of their delib- 
erations, a Japanese admiral was 
actually torpedoing in cold blood 
an English steamer conveying 
Chinese troops to Korea. The 
meek acceptance of this outrage 
by the British Government gave 
the coup de grdce to British influ- 
ence in the Far East; and it is 
a debatable question whether the 
lost position can ever be regained. 
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Whether the abstention of Eng- 
land from the later European 
interference between China and 
Japan was the result of a policy 
of abdication deliberately adopted 
by or forced upon us, or whether it 
was the mere negation of policy, 
makes little practical difference in 
the result. We have to bear the 
consequences of our own negative, 
as France has to do in the case of 
Egypt. Possibly the paralytic 
action of the British agents abroad 
may have resulted from their 
ignorance of the change that had 
come over the mind of the Home 
Government. Futile efforts to 
cover their limbs with the rags of 
the old worn-out policy may explain 
much of the shiftiness which super- 
seded orthodox diplomacy during 
the eventful years 1894 and 1895. 
That the long course of anti- 
English measures which emanated 
from the Russian and French 
legations in China were largely 
prompted by personal antagonisms, 
has been avowed by the principals 
themselves. The personal factor 
undoubtedly had an important 
bearing on the negotiation for the 
first indemnity loan in China, which 
was snatched out of English hands 
because they were English, almost 
when the pen had been dipped to 
sign the contract. Yet not solely 
because they were English, but 
quasi-official English. For if the 
financiers had been independent 
they would not have aroused the 
open hostility of the Russo-French 
officials to the pitch it actually 
reached. It was the British 
official behind that constituted the 
red rag which drove those infuri- 
ated bulls into the China shop, 
and led to Russia’s forcibly assum- 
ing the ré/e of guarantor of China, 

In the face of this unedifying 
record it would be presumptuous 
to indicate any means of recovering 
our lost influence in the Far East ; 
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for, with the best intentions in 
the world, we do not appear to 

ossess agencies competent to cope 
with the political forces which are 
now arrayed against us. In view 
of the world-shaping transactions 
that are taking place under our 
eyes, there is something pathetic 
in the appeal that we hear made 
to China to assert her independ- 
ence, to guard her neutrality, and 
so forth; and the exhaustion of 
British policy finds its appropriate 
expression in the comfort that is 
taken in the arrival of a Belgian 
jurisconsult as adviser to the 
Tsungli Yamén. As if advice 
were the desideratum! Did not 
Siam possess the luxury of a 
Belgian jurisconsult when France 
dismembered her in 1893, regard- 
less of all other interests, claims, 
and obligations ? 

Our wisest course under these 
circumstances would obviously be 
to discard the effete policy frankly 
and fall back on our true base 
—commercial interests pure and 
simple. There we would at least 
be on familiar ground, engaged 
in an enterprise which could be 
made intelligible to the public, 
and where great national interests 
could not easily be jeopardised by 
personal idiosyncrasies or hidden 
away among the skeletons of Gov- 
ernment offices. Properly con- 
sidered, Commerce is all in all to 
this country, the very breath of 
our national life. The pomp and 
circumstance of empire, our army 
and navy, law and police, and the 
rest of our administrative para- 
phernalia, are but the protective 
covering to the true lifework of 
the country, the mere shell of the 
oyster. And although it be im- 
possible in the present state of the 
world to dissociate trade altogether 
from politics, it is obvious that the 
more we do so the fewer will be 
the points of friction between our- 
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selves and our neighbours. This 
of itself is a matter of the utmost 
importance ; for the force which is 
expended in mere controversy and 
in opposing what others are doing, 
if directed to useful achievements 
of our own, would add greatly to 
the sum of our national success. 
Commerce offers the most pro- 
mising field for the cultivation 
of good relations with our sur- 
roundings, for, speaking broadly, 
everybody understands it, while 
nobody understands politics—any 
more than religion. Whether 
domestic or international, there- 
fore, politics tend to become the 
sport of sciolists and the medium 
in which class hatred and race 
hatred are generated. The Press 
must live, and, as the big type in 
daily “contents bills” tells us, it 
lives by melodrama, by alarms, 
crimes, and scandals. As much 
may be said of politicians, and 
of the miscellaneous company of 
orators and agitators in prose and 
verse. So that we have the whole 
of that ubiquitously diffused 
psychic force, which acts con- 
tinuously on the face of society 
as the winds do on the surface 
of the sea, tainted with a chronic 
bias towards strife. However 
earnestly individuals may resist 
the tendency of their craft, the 
fact of all the incendiary ap- 
pliances being in the hands of 
classes which, as such, have no 
material stake in their respective 
countries, added to the other fact 
that the matters in which they 
deal are liable to the most reck- 
less misrepresentation, render the 
province of politics particularly 
unfavourable to the promotion 
of a good understanding among 
men. It is Commerce, after 
all, which is the civiliser, the 
humaniser, the power which makes 
the whole world kin. Even 
when men quarrel in trade, they 
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at least know what the dispute 
is about, and it is soluble by an 
average jury. Though in the 
hurly-burly of daily life commerce 
is as dumb as the silent forces of 
nature, yet the “call and counter- 
cry” of streets and Parliaments 
sink into insignificance before it, 
for commerce is but the working 
out of the eternal problem how to 
feed the British people and pro- 
vide for their natural increase. 
The country could do. nothing 
wiser—from every point of view 
—than take its stand on the 
ground where it has heretofore 
succeeded, and where it must ever 
succeed—or perish. 

Her Majesty’s representative in 
China formerly bore the title of 
“Superintendent of Trade,” and 
a reversion in function, if not in 
name, to the range of duties 
implied in the title would be a 
practical tribute to the true and 
abiding interests of the country. 
Not alone in the Far East, but 
in every corner of the world, the 
expansion of our commerce is 
the real bed-rock of our national 
policy. 

The solid interest which Great 
Britain possesses in China has 
been but imperfectly realised by 
the general public. It has been 
usual to invite their attention to 
quaintnesses of custom or costume, 
to superstitions, cruelties, corrup- 
tion, and things useful to infuse 
a spice into newspaper paragraphs, 
while the real live China was prac- 
tically ignored. ‘ China” stands 
for different conceptions to differ- 
ent minds, but the China with 
which we are directly concerned is 
the peaceable, law-abiding, clothes- 
wearing, industrious, frugal mil- 
lions whose willing muscles are 
a mine of wealth to themselves 
and indirectly to us. No parti- 
tion of the territory, even if we 
had the lion’s share, would ever 
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compensate us for the loss of the 
trade we may do with these three 
hundred millions of people, with- 
out charge or responsibility or any 
overtaxing of our imperial forces. 

China has been obscured by dis- 
tance, and the absence of romantic 
stimuli. A tithe of the energy 
expended on explorations among 
savages would have brought China 
near to our hearths and homes; 
a percentage of the good seed scat- 
tered in the howling wilderness 
would, if sown in the arable land, 
have yielded rich harvests to our 
workers. Not that there has been 
any opening in China for capital 
on the grand scale, or any field, 
as yet, for the financial alchemy 
which converts the savings of the 
many into the fortunes of the few. 
But a more generally diffused in- 
terest in the country could hardly 
have failed to lead to the discovery 
of openings for the bond fide em- 
ployment of capital in various 
channels which in the aggregate 
would have influenced the senti- 
ment of the country. Can it be 
believed that if the British public 
had understood the importance of 
their Far Eastern relations, the 
Governments of 1885 and 1894 
would have been so easily bluffed 
by the diplomats of China and 
Japan in the terms of the conven- 
tions concluded with, in one case 
at least, surreptitious haste and 
secrecy with those two countries 
respectively ; or, if the same public 
had realised in 1894 how valuable 
was its inheritance in China, the 
Government of the day would 
have been allowed to throw up 
its hands and surrender those 
most precious interests to the 
keeping of our rivals? 

As a general proposition, the 
advancement of trade depends on 
the enterprise of the traders, who 
are the best judges of the ways 
and means for promoting their 
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own interests. Where the intel- 
ligence or zeal of the commercial 
community fails, it is hardly pos- 
sible for any auxiliary agency to 
supply what is lacking. Outside 
observers, who think they see 
where, and why, inroads are being 
made in the pre-eminent position 
long held by British merchants 
and manufacturers, speak to deaf 
ears when they propound their 
views to the parties primarily con- 
cerned. While always ready to 
listen to strictures on Government 
action, to denunciation of foreign 
bounties, invasion of patents and 
trade-marks, protective tariffs and 
adverse legislation generally, the 
industrial and commercial com- 
munity does not take to heart re- 
flections on its own shortcomings, 
which count for more than all the 
rest put together. 

But while in the main success- 
ful trading is in the hands of the 
individual traders, there is also a 
full margin left where private initi- 
ative may be materially aided by 
Government and collective action. 
This happens tobe specially the case 
with our trade with China, where 
Government regulation and com- 
mercial enterprise have gone hand 
in hand throughout, the one break- 
ing down barriers, and the other 
following up the openings so made. 
The present circumstances of China 
demand the continuance of the 
combined action ; indeed the need 
of it is now felt quite as much as 
when the Chinese wall of exclu- 
sion was battered down fifty years 
ago. 

"hen the time is opportune for 
a new departure in the develop- 
ment of Chinese trade; for the 
events of the past two years have 
brought the true condition of the 
country into focus in the eye of 
the world, and forced the Govern- 
ment to lower its pretensions and 
submit itself .to the exigencies of 
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international comity in a way from 
which an older generation would 
have recoiled in despair. It is 
relevant, therefore, to consider 
some of the desiderata for the 
further expansion of our trade 
with China. 

First among these we should 
place a better acquaintance with 
the needs and capacities of the 
Chinese people. Oonsidering the 
variety of climate and soil, and 
the industrious habits of the people, 
the poverty of their foreign trade 
isremarkable. The staple imports 
and exports remain much what 
they were a generation ago. The 
question how to measure, to stim- 
ulate, and to supply the wants of 
the large population has not been 
taken up in any practical spirit, 
neither have the producing powers 
of the country been systematically 
studied. The relative stagnation 
in our China trade is a reflection 
on ourselves, seeing that the 
country has been open to foreign 


travellers for over thirty years, 
and missionaries swarm in every 


corner of the vast empire. This 
standing reproach against the en- 
terprise of Europe is now, how- 
ever, in a fair way to being wiped 
out, missions of commercial ex- 
ploration having been despatched 
from several countries, that now 
being sent from Germaay exceed- 
ing all the others in the complete- 
ness of its equipment. May their 
labours bear good fruit ! 

The second desideratum for the 
expansion of trade is no less im- 
portant. It is one which pertains 
to the province of Government, 
and is out of the reach of indi- 
vidual enterprise. The means of 
travel and transport need to be 
greatly improved. For with all 
its old crystallised civilisation, the 
country is still deficient in means 
of communication, especially for 
the carriage of heavy merchandise. 
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Such roads as exist are liable 
to prolonged interruptions from 
the overflow of rivers, and from 
local rains. The waterways are 
in many provinces admirable, but 
are imperfectly utilised, steam 
being interdicted. Obviously the 
first thing to demand, which is 
entirely within the competence of 
the Government to grant, is the 
free navigation of such rivers, 
lakes, and canals as may be indi- 
cated by competent authority as 
suitable for the purpose, — the 
object being the expedition of 
merchandise and the promotion of 
travel between the most distant 
points. This is a desideratum 
which has been felt ever since 
steam navigation on the coast 
proved such a brilliant success ; 
and it does not redound to the 
credit of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or of the nation, that so lit- 
tle has been done to meet the 
want, for several opportunities of 
doing so have occurred, and been 
neglected. 

Sundry other reforms are need- 
ful for the development of com- 
merce, such as fiscal regularisation, 
a uniform currency, adjustment of 
weights and measures, and the 
like. The post and telegraph 
services are partly provided for, 
the one under foreign, the other 
under native, auspices. 

These, as we have said, are 
improvements which require the 
sanction of the Ohinese Govern- 
ment, For various intelligible 
reasons that Government refuses 
its sanction. The principal reason, 
the one which underlies all the 
rest, is probably vis inertia. The 
Government is not only without 
the initiating spirit, but lacks the 
appropriate machinery for meeting 
demands which are perfectly novel 
and outside the traditional range 
of Government function. And the 
exercise of authority being shared 
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by a large personnel, the tempta- 
tion is strong to meet new proposals 
by shunting the responsibility from 
one to another in an endless circle. 
Nothing indeed short of irresistible 
pressure is able to move the Chinese 
Government out of the ruts of 
ages. When compelled they can 
find means to do whatever is re- 
quired of them; but until com- 
pelled, either by external force or 
by internal necessity, they refuse 
to move in any direction whatever, 
no matter what the inducement 
may be. Of course this is not 
true in an absolute sense, for 
neither the inert weight of the 
governing apparatus nor the per- 
sonal intrigue which chiefly oc- 
cupies the time of the highest 
personages has entirely destroyed 
administrative volition. But set- 
tled inaction is sufficiently near 
the truth to form a good working 
hypothesis in dealing with the 
Government of China. 

There are, however, times when 
the Chinese Government is respon- 
sive to stimulants. These are its 
seasons of distress, and at such 
times great strides have been made 
in material progress. The late 
war with Japan and its consequent 
indemnities have created one of 
those periodical — may we not 
say, providential !—crises, and the 
question for us now is, How can 
advantage be taken of the occasion 
to push the Chinese Government 
in the direction in which it is de- 
sirable it should go? 

This inquiry brings us back to 
the thorny region of international 
politics. China will, and always 
would, bow gracefully to the collec- 
tive will of the Western Powers, be- 
cause she knows they are stronger 
than she. But, unhappily, the 
said Powers are no more united in 
the Far than in the Near East. 
For many years no common action 
has been feasible in China because 
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each member of the European 
family wanted something special. 
This circumstance, coupled with 
our own want of decision, has been 
at the root of most of our grievances 
against China for a generation past. 
And now, since the close of the 
war with Japan, the divergence 
among the Western Powers has be- 
come wider, because there has been 
more to whet their ambition, and 
for the first time they have tended 
to form groups, so far very un- 
equally balanced. Now more than 
ever it is enough for a proposal to 
be made by one Power—or group 
—to be opposed by the others. The 
improvement of Chinese water- 
ways, the admission of steam navi- 
gation on the principal rivers, 
which have been consistently advo- 
cated by England, have been no less 
consistently opposed by France, 
and with success. For in China, 
other things being equal, it is al- 
ways the negative which prevails. 
From this point of view the 
grouping of the Christian Powers 
in China merits special observa- 
tion. There are four which con- 
cern themselves seriously with 
Chinese affairs: Russia, France, 
Germany, and England. At the 
conclusion of the Japanese war 
they were ranged three against 
one, England standing alone. The 
alliance between Russia, France, 
and Germany was unnatural and 
temporary. It was highly un- 
popular in Germany, and as soon 
as the primary object was served 
of saving Liaotung from the Jap- 
anese, Germany began to hedge, 
and insisted on China paying a 
special indemnity to Japan for 
the rescued province, which Japan 
was prepared to cede without any 
indemnity. Whether this act of 
Teutonic penitence— at the ex- 
pense of China— soothed Japan 
may be doubted, but at any rate 
neither the Russian nor the 
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French agent took any pains to 
conceal from the Chinese which 
of the trio it was that insisted 
upon the supplementary indem- 
nity. In the matter of gratitude, 
therefore —if such a sentiment 
may ever be predicated of nations 
—Germany probably fell between 
two stools. 

Though Germany seceded from 
the improvised triple alliance, she 
did not join England. On the 
contrary, these two kept up an 
undignified sparring-match in the 
Far East, while the true interests 
of both—certainly of Great Britain 
—were neglected. A campaign of 
contentions over matters too trivial 
for a parish vestry has neutralised 
the influence of both countries, and 
given a free hand to Russia and 
France to do what they please in 
the Far East. What that implies 
may be partly seen in the tacit 
assumption of a virtual protec- 
torate over North China by 
Russia, but its fuller effects will 
only be unfolded when the new 
French projects on the Southern 
frontier and elsewhere take tan- 
gible shape. 

The importance of the grouping 
of the Powers lies in this, that in 
view of developments in China 
there is a distinct line of cleavage 
between the interests and the 
policy of the respective groups. 
Speaking roundly, the Franco- 
Russian combination is interested 
in the dismemberment, while Eng- 
land and Germany are deeply in- 
terested in the conservation, of 
China. Russia, indeed, might 
truthfully repudiate disruptive 
designs, but she is bound by the 
deed of copartnery ; while France, 
secretly conscious of the brittle 
character of the alliance, works 
it while it lasts for all its worth. 
Thus Russia by the necessity of 
her position, and France of malice 
prepense, are aggressive Powers ; 


and though professing the con- 
trary, are also essentially anti- 
commercial. Germany and Eng- 
land, on the other hand, in their 
several degrees, are essentially 
commercial, and as regards China 
have no interest save that of 
trade. Why, then, these two 
should be content to keep up a 
querelle d’Allemand—we are not 
suggesting any apportionment of 
the blame—while rivals are dis- 
posing of their common inherit- 
ance, is not obvious to the ordi- 
nary intelligence. The quartet 
may be not inaptly likened to a 
whist party, where two of the 
partners play devotedly into each 
other’s hands and win the tricks, 
while the other two revile each 
other’s play. For, in spite of 
trade rivalry, which is not really 
national, but is just as keen be- 
tween English and English as 
between English and German, the 
natural and logical relation be- 
tween the commercial countries, 
in face of the large problems of 
the Far East, is that of partners. 

The circumstances afford abso- 
lutely no excuse for quarrelling. 
There are in China no naked sav- 
ages to be cajoled and dispossessed, 
no swarthy sultans of ancient line- 
age to be kidnapped, but a settled 
population and a cultivated soil. 
The big game has been extermi- 
nated, and what extermination of 
the human species was needed to 
make room for advancing civilisa- 
tion has been effected centuries 
ago. There is nothing for rival 
buccaneers to fight over, but a 
clear field for peaceful commerce. 
Why, then, should not the two 
nations most interested in the pur- 
suit of pure commerce join forces 
in solving such general problems 
as the opening of trade-routes and 
other measures for the promoting 
of the common advantage? 

The root of bitterness between 
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the two countries does not, we are 
assured, lie with the responsible 
classes on either side of the North 
Sea, but with the fishers in troubled 
waters on both sides. It is the 
clamour of the military, the bureau- 
cratic, the journalistic, and to 
some extent also the professional 
classes in Germany, which kindles 
and fans the flame of hatred to 
England, and it is, roughly speak- 
ing, the corresponding classes in 
this country who fling back the 
firebrand. In other words, it is 
not the producing but the consum- 
ing and more or less parasitic 
community whose breath is vitu- 
peration, and whose delight is as 
the joy of a wanton crowd at a 
conflagration. Business men on 
both sides neither speak nor write, 
partly because they are better em- 
ployed, and partly because they 
have not the trick of fluent utter- 
ance. But those who by their 
labour create things needful for 
man, those who by their capital 
and skill organise that labour, and 
those whose energies are engaged 
in distributing its products, — in 
other words, the industrial and 
commercial classes,—are the true 
backbone of any country. And 
it is their views and wishes which 
are entitled to weight rather than 
those of the noisy persons who con- 
tribute nothing to the national 
wealth and but little to its wel- 
fare. 

Manufacturers and traders of 
different countries are mutually 
intelligible, because they deal in 
tangible things and do not quar- 
rel about chimeras. Practices may 
vary, but there is a self-adjusting 
standard to which the commerce 
of the whole world must eventu- 
ally be referred. Commerce is 
the one universal language. What 





is required, therefore, to steady 
not German only, but English 
and all other foreign and colonial 
policy, is the stone ballast of ac- 
tive trade, and that the wealth 
producers should have their due 
influence in the counsels of their 
respective States. 

Applying this reflection to the 
circumstances of China, can it be 
supposed that Great Britain and 
Germany united would not be able 
to achieve much in the further- 
ance of trade which is impossible 
while each stroke of the pioneer’s 
pickaxe is frustrated by a grasp 
from behind, which has been the 
sole game of officials with their 
petty personal antagonisms? A 
hundred men working in concert 
may cut a road through a jungle 
which would baffle all separate 
efforts, yet the way once opened 
is available to all. That an under- 
standing is practicable between the 
working bees of both hives was 
proved by concrete example in the 
past year. The financiers of Ber- 
lin and those of London (the 
French were forbidden by their 
Government to join for fear of 
offending Russia‘) combined their 
forces in contracting for a loan 
to the Chinese Government. The 
transaction was carried through 
to the satisfaction of all parties, 
and a precedent has been thereby 
established for international co- 
operation which may possibly be 
the herald of more cordial relations 
in the future. 

But whether in concert with 
Germany or other Powers, or on 
our sole responsibility, the time is 
opportune for a great effort to 
push our commercial interests in 
every part of China. There is no 
danger of our forgetting that our 
keenest competition with foreign 





become a province of Russia.” 


1 A Parisian recently remarked to the writer that, “ financially, France had 
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nations is in the very article of 
commerce, nor have we any 
illusions respecting the easing of 
that competition by the opening 
of new markets. Every new 
market brings new competition. 
But surely we, of all people, should 
be the last to complain of a con- 
test on our own ground, where 
we have the command of our tools 
instead of their having the com- 
mand of us, as has proved to be 
the case in other fields of conflict. 
Should we be worsted in the 
struggle it is inexorable nature 
which will pronounce the verdict, 
from which there is no appeal. 
But let us screw our courage to 
the sticking-place, and we'll not 
fail. The decadence of nations 
comes from within, and we shall 
only be defeated through the mis- 
use of the capacities with which 
we have been so bountifully en- 
dowed. It is by using these 
capacities to the utmost, and not 
by snarling at the efforts of our 
neighbours, that we shall fulfil our 
commercial mission, whether in 
China or elsewhere. Cavilling is 
the note of inferiority, the con- 
fession of failure. France, Ger- 
many, and Russia are giving 
strong proofs of their interest in 
China. Let us emulate and excel 
them, that so, by convergent if not 
united efforts, China may be opened 
for the benefit of all. Only, let us 
be on the spot, keeping up such a 
constant pressure that no channel 
can be opened that we do not 
immediately fill. 

Government has of late years 
done an immense deal in the way 
of furnishing merchants and manu- 
facturers with data for the im- 
provement of their foreign trade, 
but without, it is to be feared, any 
very decisive results. It is one 
thing to bring the horse to the 
water, or the water to the horse, 
but another to make him drink, 
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It is the business of traders them- 
selves, individually and _ collec- 
tively, to push the national trade, 
and to find the means of doing so, 
What Government can do by its 
diplomacy and by its executive is 
insignificant compared with the 
task which lies before the indus- 
trial and commercial community 
themselves. 

During the recent visit of Li 
Hung Chang the attention of all 
Europe was turned to China, and 
the occasional speeches of that 
statesman contained the germs of 
enterprises of great pith and 
moment. He had an object to 
serve by holding out to the British 
nation in particular the prospect 
of new developments of trade in 
China, by which that country no 
less than this was to be benefited. 
There is no reason to question the 
sincerity of the Chinese statesman, 
for what he said was only redeemed 
from commonplace by the person- 
ality of the speaker. But in order 
to bring any practical results out 
of these hints and suggestions, and 
to enable him, or whoever comes 
after him, to give substance to his 
aspirations, it is obvious that he 
must be backed by an active force 
from our side. He is but one live 
man amid the deadening influence 
of thousands, and the resolutions 
formed in the exhilarating air of 
Europe will surely be extinguished 
in the mephitic atmosphere of 
Peking unless they are effectively 
supported by the influences which 
gave them birth. 

China, as we have said, does 
not move spontaneously, but by 
force majeure. She acts either 
under external pressure, or when 
she is placed in a dilemma in 
which she is obliged to purchase 
deliverance. Such an _ occasion 
was believed to have arisen in 
connection with the exhaustion of 
the financial resources of China 
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by the payment of the Japanese 
war indemnities. The mission of 
Li Hung Chang was understood 
to be intimately connected with 
this impecunious situation. The 
Chinese Customs tariff is regu- 
lated by treaty with foreign 
Powers, and the Government 
desired a revision which would 
enable them to augment their 
revenue. In return for this con- 
cession by the Powers, it was 
understood that China on her side 
would grant concessions in the 
form of additional facilities for 
trade; and on this do wt des basis 
the hopes of a new departure in 
commerce were built up. 

But the Chinese Government is 
inscrutable to the Western mind. 
Since Li Hung Chang returned to 
China it has been announced that 
a commercial treaty with Japan 
has been concluded in Peking con- 
firming the existing scale of duties 
for another ten years, and thus 
precluding any present revision of 
the tariff. For under the “most 
favoured nation” system one 
Power binds the rest, and had 
the Chinese Government meant 
seriously to ask for revision of 
the tariff they would not have 
stultified themselves by making 
this new convention with Japan. 
Most likely the negotiators did 
not realise the consequences of 
what they were doing, for there is 
great want of business intelligence 
in the Government departments of 
Peking. The transaction also sug- 
gests the query whether Li Hung 
Chang in his tentative negotiations 
in Europe was not playing off his 
own bat in order to have some- 
thing to offer to his imperial 
master; nor is the possibility ex- 
cluded that the negotiations with 
Japan were hastily closured by 
his enemies, from mere personal 
motives, in order to frustrate the 
projects of Li Hung Chang, what- 
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ever they may have been. Be 
the explanation what it may, the 
action of the Peking Government 
seems to close the door on the 
concession of those commercial 
equivalents which were expected 
to be granted in consideration of 
the foreign Powers assenting to 
the revision of the tariff. 

What may be the fate of the 
budget of reforms needed for the 
promotion of foreign trade, if they 
can no longer be negotiated for on 
a basis of reciprocal concessions, is 
a matter of doubt. But the most 
important of them all, because in- 
cluding within itself the living 
germ of all material reforms, may 
be treated on an independent foot- 
ing. Though a scheme of railway 
construction would in all proba- 
bility have figured among the con- 
cessions asked from the Chinese 
Government in exchange for higher 
duties, it may with no less pro- 
priety be urged on its own merits 
as a measure of safety for the 
State—a fruitful source of revenue, 
and as a link which would bind 
up the interests of foreign nations 
indissolubly with those of China. 
Railways, in fact, are in the air. 
The most significant, because the 
most definite, pronouncement of 
Li Hung Chang while he was in 
England was the voluntary pledge 
he gave to the merchants of 
London that he would consecrate 
his remaining strength to the 
promotion of railway enterprise. 
What may remain to him ‘of 
strength after he has stood for 
some time between the opposing 
factions in the imperial Court 
may not amount to a great deal, 
and it may all be needed to save 
his own head. But even irrespec- 
tively of Li Hung Chang, there 
seems some likelihood of this great 
enterprise being undertaken in one 
form or another, and it is a matter 
of the utmost practical interest to 
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Great Britain to consider under 
what conditions the Chinese domin- 
ions are to be intersected by lines 
of railway. 

As to the immediate success of 
railways, we know from experience 
how eagerly the Chinese people 
have taken to them, so far as they 
have had opportunity, just as they 
formerly did with steamboats. We 
have seen how, as in India, a 
mineral line develops into a pas- 
senger line, and how traffic un- 
looked for flows in. We know 
also the immeasurable advantages 
which China possesses over India 
in her energetic commercial popu- 
lation, their freedom from caste 
prejudices, or other traditional 
observances which hamper co- 
operation. There is consequently 
very little risk in predicting busi- 
ness prosperity for the future 
Chinese railways. 

That, however, is far from ex- 
hausting the question. For the 
introducing of such a force among 
the teeming millions of China is 
like undertaking some gigantic 
scheme of hydraulic engineering, 
the draining of the Zuyder Zee 
or the flooding of the Sahara,— 
“not a thing to be enterprised 
nor taken in hand unadvisedly, 
lightly, or wantonly.” The con- 
sequences cannot be reduced to an 
arithmetical formula. 

The primary condition to be 
kept in view is that China, being 
of herself incapable of building 
or managing railways, must invoke 
foreign aid. Herein lies the ob- 
stacle which has hitherto stood in 
the way of railway progress. If 
foreign aid must be had, how is 
it to be regulated? Whose is to 
be the directing hand? That is 
the crux of the problem. 

It is more than thirty years 
since the agitation for railway- 
making in China began. It pro- 
ceeded from foreigners, and was 
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ipso facto doomed to barrenness, 
All Christendom has joined in the 
unholy scramble for the favours 
of China. Great syndicates, or 
persons professing to speak in 
their names, have encamped like 
mendicants before the gates of 
the Chinese authorities, inviting 
contumely and spoiling their own 
chances, They all want “ conces- 
sions,” powers, monopolies, —the 
very things which China, so long 
as she retains any national con- 
science, cannot grant. Each syn- 
dicate, in short, aims at setting up 
an imperium in imperio in China, 
at extra -territorialising Chinese 
soil and creating an alien author- 
ity in the country. By such 
means alone was it supposed 
their concessions could be pro- 
tected—concessions which, in the 
first instance, they proposed to 
obtain by the usual oriental 
methods—which are not confined 
to the Orient. But the instincts 
of the Chinese have served them 
well in this matter. Better never 
have a mile of railway in the 
country than introduce a pande- 
monium of rival concessionnaires, 
of rival Governments, each claim- 
ing rights in the interior, and each 
disputing the other’s claims, as if 
China were a second Africa. So 
far the Chinese have managed to 
keep their railways in their own 
hands, employing their own ser- 
vants and regulating their own 
finances. Yet even under that 
simple régime the Great Powers 
by their agents have had their 
names dragged through the mire 
in spiteful efforts to mar each 
other's business. The material 
for railway construction had of 
course to be imported. Each of 
the Powers— Russia always ex- 
cepted—prostituted its diplomacy 
by arrogating the right to prevent 
rivals from supplying these wants. 
Even when contracts were put up 
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to public tender the Ministers of 
the Western Powers in Peking have 
not scrupled to protest against 
orders being intrusted to mer- 
chants of any nationality but their 
own. This of course was but a 
form of veiled attack on British 
trade, which, in an open market, 
was bound, on the merits, to secure 
the bulk of the orders. The Chin- 
ese have sometimes yielded to 
threats and thrown a bone to the 
howling dogs, but always with the 
worst results, worthless material 
being supplied to them at uncon- 
scionable prices. 

Now, the observation suggests 
itself that if this beggary with 
violence can be displayed where 
no rights whatsoever exist, what a 
nest of furies would be let loose 
on the unhappy country if the 
interference of foreign Govern- 
ments had the most flimsy pretext 
of justification! No friend to 


China could desire to see railway 
or any other kind of progress on 


such conditions. Neither, it may 
be added, could any friend to 
European peace, for no surer 
source of quarrel could be created 
than a scrimmage for the exploita- 
tion of China. 

The railway problem in China, 
and others of kindred nature, may 
be succinctly stated as, How to 
pour in the new wine without 
bursting the old skins. The 
general defectiveness of communi- 
cation being assumed, what con- 
cerns us next to consider are the 
resources which China has at her 
disposal for supplying her own 
needs—for it is to the deficiencies 
in these resources that we for- 
eigners propose to address our- 
selves, 

From the point of view of 
material development there would 
appear to be three principal char- 
acteristic disqualifications in the 
existing state of China :— 
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1. Laxity of social organisation. 

2. Absence of financial account- 

ability. 

3. Want of practical education. 

It is quite unnecessary to com- 
plicate the question by ethical 
theories or odious comparisons. 
The phenomena are sufficient for 
us, and from them it is a natural 
deduction that the strict adminis- 
tration of funds and the economical 
combinations necessary to the carry- 
ing out of great public works are 
beyond the capacity of Chinese 
officials. (It is only officials that 
are in question.) No bond fide in- 
vestor would touch an undertaking 
which any official person controlled. 
The efforts we hear of from time 
to time to force merchants to sub- 
scribe capital for making railways 
are interesting, no less for the 
effusiveness of the mercantile re- 
sponse than for the adroitness of 
the evasion of any practical issue 
therefrom. 

Here, then, we have an immense 
gap to be filled by foreign enter- 
prise, which gives food for very 
grave reflection. This great alien 
force once introduced, what is to 
be its destination? To transform 
China like a leaven, or to supersede 
her? That will depend on the 
further question, whether the loose 
and corrupt Chinese administration 
is susceptible of reformation, —a 
question which no man can answer. 
It is well that we are not obliged 
to untie the knot; it has been cut 
for us, as we shall now see. 

Although unable to raise loans 
from her own people, China is able 
to borrow from strangers, because 
she respects her pecuniary obliga- 
tions abroad, and is ready to offer to 
foreigners what looks like security. 
That security has hitherto consisted 
in the faithful administration of one 
branch of the revenue service—the 
Maritime Customs—which is under 
foreign direction, This anomalous 
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institution, having grown from 
small beginnings during forty 
years, has stood the brunt of 
wars, and is now deemed so stable 
that the creditors of China accept 
her Customs bonds as security for 
their advances. 

The essence of the Customs 
system is strict administration and 
accurate accounts. It in fact 
supplies the elements in which 
China is deficient, but it has 
shown no tendency to leaven the 
lump,—no position of trust, even 
after forty years of trial, so far 
as is known, being held by a 
Chinese. This simple fact seems 
to point rather to the supersession 
than the regeneration of China ; 
and it would be a grave con- 
clusion to arrive at. Here, how- 
ever, we seem to have the im- 
mediate solution of the railway 
question — namely, its being in- 
trusted to a department organised 
by foreigners, but subordinate to 


the Chinese Government. That 
the Customs system furnishes a 
perfect model for any new de- 
partment it is not necessary to 
contend, But with such a pre- 
cedent, to be modified where need- 
ful in the light of experience, the 
Chinese Government need appre- 
hend no danger to its sovereignty 
in the establishment of a Railway 
Board, a Mining Board, or a Navi- 
gation Board, which should con- 
tain the foreign backbone neces- 
sary to afford a guaranty to the 
outer world, while deriving its 
authority from the imperial 
sanction. And even if the Chinese 
empire as now constituted should 
prove eventually unequal to the 
strain of international competi- 
tion, its final “liquidation ” would 
be retarded rather than precipi- 
tated by timely concessions to 
the exigencies of the civilised 
world. 
A. MIcHIE. 
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FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


TuE forty-one years over which 
Lord Roberts’ Eastern career ex- 
tended have witnessed enormous 
changes in British India. The in- 
crease of territory alone has been 
considerable. The consolidation of 
power within those extended limits, 
and the increasing guarantees for 
its continuance, are equally con- 
spicuous features of the history of 
that period. The value of Lord 
Roberts’ book to the ordinary 
reader, who is not equally inter- 
ested with the military student in 
the wonderfully graphic and de- 
tailed accounts of military move- 
ments, and of the terrible en- 
counters through which our race 
had to struggle in order to 
maintain the empire which our 
forefathers had won, lies in this, 
that it brings home to his mind 
the conditions under which British 
power in India has been developed 
in the past and has to be main- 
tained in the future. The period 
opens, as it closes, with a handful 
of Englishmen administering the 
affairs and regulating down to 
the minutest detail the govern- 
ment of millions of their fellow- 
creatures, alien in race and reli- 
gion and the habits of life. It is 
dominated by one great over- 
whelming event, which, however 
many centuries our rule may en- 
dure, must always be regarded as 
the great crisis of its history, the 
Indian Mutiny, the great rebellion 
of the native army, which we had 
armed and trained and disciplined. 
According to all reasonable calcu- 
lation of probabilities, British 
power should have been swept, if 
not out of India entirely, at all 


events from the larger portion of 
it. The story of the spread of 
that rebellion, of the manner in 
which it was confronted, and of 
the manner in which it was crushed, 
must always be one of the most 
sensational episodes in the history 
of the world. Even the marvellous 
story of the original rise and pro- 
gress of the empire of the East 
India Company is of less interest 
than this stirring narrative of suc- 
cessful resistance to its overthrow. 
If the day should ever come when, 
as some statesmen predict, Great 
Britain and Russia will join in 
mortal combat for its possession, 
one can hardly imagine that even 
a conflict of those gigantic dimen- 
sions would give rise to more 
thrilling scenes of strife, to greater 
deeds of heroism, or to more con- 
spicuous triumphs of audacity, en- 
durance, and skill. Be that as it 
may, the Mutiny is the important 
date at which the whole character 
of our relations with India under- 
went a great organic change. It 
marks the period at which Govern- 
ment by a Oompany ceased, and 
direct sovereignty was assumed by 
the Queen, which was proclaimed 
the instant that the Mutiny was 
suppressed, And it brought home 
to the minds of both governors 
and governed the stern realities of 
the position, and of their relations 
to one another. It put an end at 
once, and let us hope for ever, to 
that self-satisfied sense of security 
in which the former had so fatally 
indulged ; it compelled the convic- 
tion that, however apparently sub- 
missive and pliant the latter may 
be, power rests ultimately on mili- 
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tary supremacy ; and it led to a 
clearer sense of the conditions 
under which alone their fidelity 
may be relied upon. It also 
ushered in a period of great legis- 
lative activity, of numerous codes 
of law, designed to weld together 
as far as possible the heterogeneous 
populations of the empire. These 
are outside the scope of the book 
before us, which, however, in the 
stirring incidents of an eventful 
period does not lose sight of the 
steady development and concentra- 
tion of military strength and 
security. 

Lord Roberts arrived in India 
just five years before the Mutiny 
broke out. He took an active 
part in the leading events of the 
fierce struggle which ensued, and 
in after-years his life was spent in 
the perplexities and constant con- 
flicts involved in our relations to 
the tribes on the North-Western 
frontier, and in the eventual estab- 
lishment of that scientific frontier 
which, aided by a political under- 
standing with Afghanistan, is to 
be the first line of defence against 
any hostile attack which the future 
may have in store for us. 

The most astounding character- 
istic of the years just before the 
Mutiny was the infatuated sense 
of security which pervaded all 
classes of Europeans. On _ the 
very eve of the outbreak there 
was no suspicion at all amongst 
the officers serving with native 
regiments that discontent was 
universal amongst the sepoys, and 
that a mutiny of the whole Bengal 
army was imminent. The reliance 
on native fidelity on the part of 
those officers was so unbounded 
that, even after half the native 
army had mutinied, the officers 
belonging to the remaining regi- 
ments could not be brought to 
believe that any treachery lurked 
in the minds of their own particu- 


lar men. They remonstrated, in 
many cases passionately, almost 
to the point of insubordination, 
against measures of disarmament, 
when these involved imputations 
on the loyalty of their own im- 
mediate regiment. Yet the evi- 
dence forthcoming of widespread 
disaffection was overwhelming, 
The Punjab officials on the first 
outbreak laid hands on all native 
correspondence in the post-office. 
They found that the number of sedi- 
tious papers was alarmingly great, 
and that every native regiment 
with which they had to deal was 
implicated. It was clear from 
them that the sepoys had been 
made to believe that we intended 
to destroy their caste by contamin- 
ating the cartridges which they 
had to bite with a mixture of 
cow’s fat and lard—one abhorrent 
to the Hindu, the other to the 
Mussulman. Lord Roberts uses 
the expression ‘‘ made to believe” ; 
but extraordinary as it will always 
appear to the historian who ap- 
preciates the strength of the re- 
ligious sentiment amongst Hindus 
and Mahomedans, the fanaticism 
with which they cling to their 
religious ideas and the animosity 
with which they regarded what 
they considered a covert attempt 
to compel the adoption of Christi- 
anity after the destruction of 
caste, there was ample ground for 
their intense dissatisfaction. The 
recent researches of Mr Forrest in 
the records of the Government of 
India, says Lord Roberts (i. 431), 
prove that ‘“‘the lubricating mix- 
ture used in preparing the cart- 
ridges was actually composed of 
the objectionable ingredients, cow’s 
fat and lard, and that incredible 
disregard of the soldiers’ religious 
prejudices was displayed in the 
manufacture of these cartridges.” 
The sepoys complained ; but their 
officers, in the belief that such 
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utter indiscretion amongst the 
authorities was impossible, assured 
their men that the mixture used 
was perfectly unobjectionable. 
Nothing was easier than for the 
men quartered near Calcutta to 
ascertain from natives employed 
in manufacturing cartridges at 
Fort William arsenal that these as- 
surances were contrary to the fact. 
Distrust accordingly spread far and 
wide. The not unnatural belief 
was held that Government and 
ofticers were determined to under- 
mine their religion. The sudden- 
ness with which an elaborately 
organised and general mutiny burst 
upon us must be attributed to the 
general sentiment of abhorrence 
and desperation which had been 
so wantonly provoked; to the 
infatuation which blinded those 
whom wisdom after the event 
convicts of having had numerous 
warnings; to the existence of a 
military system in which natives 
stood to Englishmen in the pro- 
portion of six to one, and were 
trusted to guard—that is, were 
trusted with the possession of— 
almost all the arsenals and maga- 
zines, the British officers in prin- 
cipal command being, in too many 
instances, men who were worn out 
in mind and body by long residence 
in the country. Blind confidence 
on the part of the British, intense 
dissatisfaction on the part of the 
natives, and their possession, ac- 
tual or imminent, of arms, am- 
munition, and places of strength, 
are amply sufficient to account for 
the rebellion. 

The political position of Great 
Britain at that time influenced, no 
doubt, the proceedings of the chiefs 
of the Mutiny. The prestige of 
British arms had been seriously 
damaged in Afghanistan only six- 
teen years before, and the early 
disasters and mismanagement of 
the Crimean expedition had not 
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retrieved it. It is well known that 
Nana Sahib’s confidential agent, 
Azimula Khan, visited the Crimea 
during the siege of Sebastopol. He 
had been three years in London, 
a man of no rank at all, received 
and féted as a royal prince in that 
ridiculous way which our social 
enthusiasms suggest. His corre- 
spondence was seized, and it was 
discovered that the Nana Sahib had 
widespread relations with Turkey, 
the King of Delhi, the Nawab of 
Oudh, and other great personages. 
Both he and his crafty agent were 
looked upon as harmless exemplary 
creatures: the latter was engaged 
to an English girl, and one of his 
letters from an elderly dame in 
England called him her dear 
Eastern son. On the other hand, 
there were some incidents in the 
political position favourable to us. 
Lord Dalhousie had concluded a 
treaty with the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan, which kept the Afghans 
quiet during a period when, had 
they turned against us, we should 
assuredly have lost the Punjab, 
and probably the whole coun- 
try north of it. The Sikhs had 
been conquered, and had passed 
from open hostility to equally 
sincere friendship. Throughout 
the Mutiny they remained per- 
fectly loyal, and performed the 
important service of keeping open 
communication between Delhi and 
the Punjab. The third incident 
in our favour was the outbreak of 
hostilities with China, and Lord 
Elgin’s timely diversion of troops 
to Calcutta, which had been in- 
tended for Canton. The fourth 
incident was that in this critical 
moment of the history of the native 
race of India, no leader of any mind 
or mark came to the front. If 
those four incidents of the position 
had been wanting, and we had been 
deprived of the advantages which 
they combined to confer, the im- 
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pression left on our minds from 
Lord Roberts’ narrative of the 
portentous struggle which ensued 
is, that the rebellion would never 
have been suppressed nor India 
reconquered in the summary way 
described. We should have had 
to withdraw within narrow limits, 
and begin most of the work 
afresh. 

The thrilling tale of the mar- 
vellous achievements by which 
empire was successfully restored 
within a year and a half of the 
first outbreaks at Berhampur and 
Meerut is unfolded in these vol- 
umes. Lord Roberts took an 
active part in many of them. 
He was at Peshawur when the 
telegram of the 11th May 1857 
arrived, which proved to be a mes- 
sage from Delhi “to all stations 
in the Punjab” that a very serious 
outbreak had occurred at Meerut, 
and that Delhi had joined in the 
Mutiny. The first thing for those 
at Peshawur to do was to secure 


the Punjab. The course decided 
on was to trust the chiefs and 
people, and to form a movable 


column, to act where it was 
wanted. To Roberts’ great satis- 
faction (it is always his good luck 
to which he attributes his selec- 
tion) he was appointed staff- 
officer to its commander. He 
remained with it until the pro- 
gress of events urgently required 
the presence at Delhi of all artil- 
lery officers not doing regimental 
duty. From the 28th June on- 
wards he took part in that memor- 
able siege and in its final capture. 
That siege was typical of the 
whole struggle. It was a siege 
of a fortress of enormous strength, 
held by untold thousands of armed 
men trained to war and in pos- 
session of our arms and ammuni- 
tion, by a force of 3217 British, 
with Sikhs and Gurkas, the total 
never reaching 10,000 troops of all 
kinds. The besiegers were them- 
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selves besieged: there was no re. 
treat ; and if success were delayed, 
the Punjab authorities were con- 
vinced that there would be a 
struggle for European existence 
within the Punjab itself. General 
Wilson hesitated, face to face with 
what seemed to be absolutely im- 
possible, to take a stronghold by 
force, only to find himself amongst 
enemies who were vastly superior 
in numbers and position. An inci- 
dent is given which marks the in- 
tense determination to which the 
real leaders of the British force had 
worked themselves as they grasped 
the calamitous and far - reaching 
consequences which delay would 
have involved. Nicholson had 
resolved that if a particular coun- 
cil of war hesitated to assault, he 
would propose the supersession of 
General Wilson—an unprecedent- 
edly extreme step to take in pres- 
ence of the enemy. Lord Roberts, 
at this distance of time, and after 
frequent discussion with others, 
believes that Nicholson would 
have been right, for if Wilson 
had refused to sanction the as- 
sault, desperate as it seemed, he 
would have proved himself unfit 
for the post. The whole of the 
wonderful narrative is given in 
this book, with an amount of de- 
tail which must render it ex- 
tremely valuable to all military 
students. Nicholson will ever re- 
main the hero of the capture of 
Delhi. He has won his place in 
history as one of the greatest 
heroes whom the human race has 
produced. His threat, after he 
was mortally wounded, to shoot 
his own commander-in-chief if he 
wavered when surrounded and 
outnumbered, in the midst of the 
city into which the small besieging 
army had forced its way, is one 
of the most striking incidents in 
the annals of war. The spirit 
which saved our empire in India 
was the spirit of determination, 
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inextinguishable even in death. 
One feels that the triumph of the 
besieging force was enhanced by 
the kiowledge that Nicholson lived 
till we had occupied the palace and 
had gained complete possession of 
the whole city. At sunrise on the 
21st September 1857, just seven 
days after the assault, a royal 
salute proclaimed that we were 
again masters of Delhi; in the 
afternoon the last of the Mogul 
emperors surrendered, and was 
‘brought into the city: on the 
23d Nicholson died. 

The fall of Delhi broke the back 
of the rebellion. Failure, or even 
toolong-delayed success, would have 
put a strain on the loyalty of the 
people beyond what it could bear. 
The general opinion was, and is, 
that Sikhs and Punjabis would 
have risen. To carry Delhi the 
Punjab had been denuded of 
troops, but after its fall there 
still remained the task of open- 
ing up communication with Cawn- 
pore and Lucknow. Accordingly, 
the very day after Delhi fell a 
column was despatched to Cawn- 
pore, and the Punjab was still left 
to take care of itself. 

Roberts was attached to this 
column, which consisted of 750 
British and 1900 natives, and at 
once, the day after Nicholson’s 
death, marched out of Delhi to 
open up the country between the 
Jumna and the Ganges. An 
urgent summons from Sir James 
Outram at the Lucknow Resi- 
dency reached them, begging for 
aid as soon as possible, as provi- 
sions were running short. On the 
26th October they arrived at Oawn- 
pore, and for the first time heard 


the terrible story of what had’ 


happened there. They learned 
also that Havelock and Outram, 
with little more than 3000 men, 
had forced their way through 
Lucknow, only to find themselves 
surrounded by a vast multitude of 
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the enemy. Outram wished the 
relieving force under Sir Colin 
Campbell to be spared the neces- 
sity of repeating this experience, 
and pointed out a different line 
of advance, which was adopted. 
Roberts with his column took a 
foremost part in the wonderful 
achievement by which the Luck- 
now garrison was relieved, which 
was carried out in every particu- 
lar as originally planned, thus 
demonstrating with what care 
each detail had been thought out 
and each movement executed. The 
fall of Lucknow, which was effected 
on the 14th March 1858, com- 
pleted what the fall of Delhi had 
begun, the suppression of the 
Mutiny so far that every native 
must from that moment have de- 
spaired of success. The remaining 
struggles were against men ren- 
dered desperate by their crimes, 
who, as they had forfeited all 
right to clemency, determined to 
sell their lives on the field of 
battle. To that category belongs 
the resistance which the Gwaliors 
offered both at Agra and Cawn- 
pore. Jhansi, no doubt, remained 
to be subjugated, as also the rest 
of Oudh, Rohilkand, and Central 
India ; but there was no very im- 
portant city or stronghold in the 
hands of the enemy. Sir Hugh 
Rose’s operations in Jhansi and 
Central India do not fall within 
the scope of this book. On the 
Ist April 1858 there was a force 
of 96,000 British soldiers in India, 
more than twice the number which 
existed before the Mutiny broke 
out, besides a large body of reli- 
able native troops. By that date 
the reconquest of India by the 
triumphant suppression of the 
Mutiny was effected. 

While Nicholson’s name will 
always be associated with Delhi, 
and those of Havelock and Outram 
and Sir Colin Campbell with 
Lucknow, the latter city cannot 
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fail to recall that of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, one of the greatest 
names in British India prior to 
the Mutiny. Not merely was it 
his foresight and activity, as Lord 
Roberts points out, which ren- 
dered the defence of Lucknow 
possible against such tremendous 
odds for so long a time; but he 
was apparently the only European 
in India who had foreseen the 
catastrophe of the Mutiny, and 
who from the very first moment 
of its outbreak had accurately 
estimated its portentous gravity. 
No one commanded more thor- 
oughly than he did the enthusias- 
tic loyalty and obedience of the 
natives, and no one more thor- 
oughly appreciated and trusted 
their many good qualities. Yet 
fourteen years before 1857 he had 
predicted the Mutiny, and the 
course it would take. In the 
‘Calcutta Review’ of 1843 he had 
commented on the habitual care- 
lessness of the Government, and 
its disregard of ordinary military 
precautions and preparations, He 
had shown how possible it was for 
a hostile party to seize Delhi, and 
had pointed to the inevitable con- 
sequences which would ensue if an 
outbreak occurred at the begin- 
ning of the hot season which was 
not immediately suppressed. It 
seems unintelligible, looking at 
the whole position with the wis- 
dom which follows the event, 
that warnings as to such obvi- 
ous necessity should have been 
required, and still more that they 
should have been disregarded. 
When he first heard of the out- 
break at Meerut, he telegraphed 
to the new Governor - General, 
Lord Canning, at once to send to 
China and Ceylon for British 
troops, to call on the Nepalese 
to assist, and to give him that 
military control in his province 
which would enable him to con- 
trol the elderly military officers, 
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who were not to be relied upon, 
and who had in Oudh, as well ag 
in many other places, to be effaced 
when the troubles began. Law- 
rence’s influence with the natives 
enabled him to delay the outbreak 
at Lucknow until his measures for 
the defence of the Residency were 
completed, and to induce a con- 
siderable number of sepoys not 
only to continue in their allegi- 
ance, but to share the dangers 
and privations of the siege—“a 
priceless service,” says Lord Rob- 
erts, “for without their aid the 
defence could not have been made.” 
We have no space to describe the 
enormous difficulties in the way of 
organising the defence of a place 
where there was no fort and no 
magazine, Interesting as they 
are, they yield at this distance of 
time to the interest of a remark- 
able and powerful character. Be- 
fore the end of May, in the midst 
of his own efforts and preparation, 
he wrote to Lord Canning to point 
out that the desperateness of our 
position might be measured by the 
rising insolence of the natives. 
“Tt was only just after the Kabul 
massacre,” he wrote, “and when 
we hesitated to advance through 
the Khyber, that in my memory 
such a tone has ever before pre- 
vailed.” 

The political interest of this stu- 
pendous event culminates in a due 
appreciation of the causes which 
led to it, and of the means by 
which its recurrence may be pre- 
vented. Lord Roberts discusses 
both questions in his 30th and 
following chapters, and the point 
of most practical importance in 
his book is whether those views 
will be allowed to influence policy 
in the future. A long period of 
comparative rest and tranquillity 
had obscured in the minds of the 
natives all memory of their an- 
tecedent feuds, and race and re- 
ligious discords. Had the Mutiny 
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been successful and no native 
leader of statesmanlike capacity 
appeared on the scene, the anarchy 
which would have resulted, the 
scenes of turbulent confusion and 
oppression which must have fol- 
lowed the disappearance of our 
authority, would have served to 
facilitate the task of reconquest. 
At the time all British authorities 
were most anxious to make it 
clearly understood that it was not 
a general insurrection of the whole 
country against our rule, but a 
mutiny of soldiers against their 
officers. No one was more em- 
phatic on that subject than the 
late Sir George Campbell. But 
it is only partially true. There 
is evidence of considerable dis- 
affection and discontent on the 
part of the great landowners and 
potentates, most of whom had real 
or fancied grievances. The greased 
cartridges were quite sufficient to 
account for the mutiny of the 
soldiers, since they were not merely 
destructive in themselves of their 
caste, but were believed to be in- 
tentionally directed to that end— 
an end which it is unnecessary to 
explain was ruinous to their posi- 
tion in this world and the next. 
Still, a mutiny of that portentous 
character must have leaders of 
wealth and position, and these 
leaders must also have grievances 
which excite them to stake life 
and fortune on the result of a 
desperate enterprise. The most 
prominent of these leaders were 
the aged titular king of Delhi, 
the ex-king of Oudh, and the 
Nana Sahib. The two former 
led the Mahomedans, the latter 
the Hindus. The special griev- 
ance of the king of Delhi was that 
we had decided that the title of 
king, which we had bestowed on 
the successors of the Mogul em- 
peror, should on his death be 
abolished and his family removed 
from Delhi. Lord Wellesley, at 
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the beginning of the century, had 
drawn attention to the danger of 
allowing a Mohamedan prince, 
with all the surroundings of 
royalty, to remain at the seat of 
the old Mogul Government. That 
danger should have been abolished 
at the time. But the East India 
Company had from the time of 
Lord Clive, and by virtue of what 
was called a grant of the dewanny 
obtained by that nobleman, gov- 
erned India as the transferee of 
Mogul sovereignty, Queen Vic- 
toria’s sovereignty not being pro- 
claimed till 1858. That fiction 
was convenient when it was first 
resorted to, and it took time to 
die a natural death. By Lord 
Dalhousie’s time it was likely 
forgotten. The Mogul family prob- 
ably recollected it, and accordingly 
it was to their intense humiliation 
and disgust that they were removed 
from Delhi, and deprived of the 
title of king after the death of its 
actual holder. Before the Mutiny 
broke out the king of Delhi was 
intriguing with the Shah of Persia, 
and a proclamation was issued 
calling on all true believers to rise 
and fight against the infidels, for 
the Persians were coming. The 
part played by the king of Delhi 
was sufficient to prevent the 
Mutiny being exclusively an af- 
fair of discontented soldiery. 
Another circumstance which 
showed the political character of 
the movement was the effect pro- 
duced on the minds of native 
chiefs by Lord Dalhousie’s system 
of rapid annexation, culminating 
in the annexation of Oudh. The 
encroachments of the East India 
Company in former generations, 
and the establishment of its power, 
were acquiesced in. They put an 
end to a period of intolerable strife 
and political confusion, and they 
co-existed with considerable native 
dominions. So long as the politi- 
cal result was that a balance of 
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power between ourselves and Na- 
tive States — Mahratta, Rajput, 
Sikh, or Mahomedan — remained, 
they were prevented by their mut- 
ual jealousies and religious differ- 
ences from combining against us. 
Lord Dalhousie’s annexations, cul- 
minating in the seizure of Oudh, 
destroyed that balance, and ren- 
dered us in India what we now 
claim to be in South Africa, the 
predominant Power. Hostility to 
us had become a bond of union. 
The annexation of Oudh was jus- 
tified at the time on much the 
same principle as coercive meas- 
ures against the Sultan of Turkey 
are called for—namely, that ‘the 
British Government would be 
guilty in the sight of God and 
man if it were any longer to aid 
in sustaining by its countenance an 
administration fraught with suffer- 
ing to millions.” Such a doctrine 


is always more soothing to the de- 
spoiler than to the despoiled. The 
natives regarded it as an unpro- 


voked usurpation, much as Europe 
would regard the application of 
a similar doctrine to the Turks. 
They did not believe in the purity 
and disinterestedness of our mo- 
tives. We were inflated by our 
power and by the brilliant results 
of Lord Dalhousie’s reign, and 
were proportionately more dog- 
matic than compromising in in- 
troducing Western reforms and 
curing Oriental practices by our 
views of what is sound, regardless 
of native ideas and tradition. We 
accordingly revelled in a sense of 
security at the very time when we 
were teaching all the lesser Powers 
to regard us with suspicion and 
dread. We were defying them to 
do their worst at the very time 
that we were practically trusting 
the native army with the military 
possession of the country. The 
third leader was Nana Sahib, the 
Rajah of Bithur. He was the 
adopted son and heir of the last 
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of the Peshwas, the chief of the 
Mahratta confederacy. He was 
looked upon by the British resi- 
dents at Oawnpore as a perfectly 
harmless individual; but he was 
intriguing with the king of Delhi, 
the king of Oudh, and other great 
personages, disaffected by reason 
of the discontinuance of a pension 
to which he was not entitled, and 
by the refusal of a salute of guns. 

The disgust of the wealthy and 
influential classes was fostered by 
our system of land revenue, and 
the consequent inquiries into rights 
of occupancy and ownership, the 
detection of numerous acts of 
spoliation and oppression, and 
their redress, Pillage and extor- 
tion had been practised from time 
immemorial. Restraints upon them 
disgusted the ruling families more 
than they conciliated the masses, 
whose support, moreover, would 
in no case have been of much 
political value. Assessments of 
land revenue, harsh sales on de- 
fault of payment, the strict en- 
forcement of the doctrine of the 
lapse of property in the absence of 
direct or collateral heirs, restric- 
tions on the right of adoption, all 
tended to alienate the influential 
classes. 

It was not difficult for these 
classes to act on the minds of the 
sepoys, who were mostly drawn 
from the agricultural community, 
and therefore directly interested 
in the very questions on which the 
sense of grievance was growing. 
Questions of religion and caste also 
interested them. They knew that 
railways and education were strik- 
ing blows at caste, by compelling 
persons of all castes to travel and 
work together. The Brahmins 
were trembling for their influence 
and privileges, and all were in 
terror of being forced to embrace 
Christianity. The grievance of the 
greased cartridges, which roused to 
a white heat the anger of both 
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Hindu and Mussulman, was the 
match placed to a magazine of 
gunpowder. That was the contri- 
bution made by our own folly and 
supineness to the general convul- 
sion. And a further contribution 
we offered in this way, that, owing 
to indifference and over-confidence, 
our army was not organised, dis- 
ciplined, and officered in a satis- 
factory manner: there was too great 
a preponderance of native as com- 
pared with British troops, the 
arsenals and magazines had been 
allowed to fall under their control, 
the artillery had been too much 
intrusted to their hands, The dis- 
proportion between native and 
British troops was one of the main 
encouragements to the Mutiny, 
and one would think that the 
faintest instinct of self-preserva- 
tion will prevent that dispropor- 
tion from ever being repeated. 
Native troops had for years been 
levied in continually increasing 
numbers, During the thirteen 
years before 1857 a native army 
of 217,000 men and 176 guns was 
increased by 40,000 men and 40 
guns, while no addition was made 
to the British force, doubtless from 
economical considerations, which 
consisted of little more than 40,000. 
Lord Dalhousie protested. He 
pointed out that his annexa- 
tions and conquests necessitated 
a proportional increase of Bri- 
tish soldiers. Nevertheless, with- 
drawals were made to some slight 
extent for the Crimea and Persia. 
Thus, in spite of Lord Dalhousie’s 
protest, the British force was rather 
diminished than increased; and 
when the Mutiny broke out we 
were left with 36,000 British 
against 257,000 native soldiers. 
It no doubt was believed that if 
the result of the Russian, Persian, 
and China wars had been to with- 
draw troops from India, there 
would remain for some time to 
come a lack of power to send rein- 
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forcements, The hour and the 
opportunity had come ; fortunately, 
or unfortunately for the natives, the 
man was conspicuous by his ab- 
sence. Probably the Mutiny was 
an ordeal through which it was 
essential that the British should 
pass before they fully compre- 
hended their real position in the 
country, and the necessity for 
consolidating their power on a 
durable basis, and of making India 
both in name and in reality an in- 
tegral part of the dominion of the 
Queen. 

Since the Mutiny that task has 
been taken in hand. India is no 
longer the appanage of a Company, 
the happy hunting-field of the 
nominees of a particular class. 
Most families of all classes are in 
one way or another connected with 
India, and greater interest is felt 
in its affairs. The proclamation 
of the Queen in 1858 was no idle 
ceremony. Since that time the 
authority of the Crown has been 
asserted in every direction. A 
viceroy has replaced the governor- 
general, the higher appointments 
proceed direct from the Crown, 
the higher courts of justice are 
created by the Crown under autho- 
rity of Parliament, and its judges 
are appointed by the Queen. Much 
has been done to improve both the 
civil and the military administra- 
tion. And, above all, our position 
has been materially strengthened 
by the provision of numerous lines 
of communication by road and rail- 
way, over and above the old trunk- 
roads established by the Company. 
A great network of telegraphs now 
intersects the country. Canals 
have been constructed. The re- 
sult is twofold. The area of land 
under cultivation has been in- 
creased, the prices of agricultural 
produce being equalised, and a 
considerable export trade created. 
And from a military point of view 
greater security has been attained 
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by the increased facilities for rapid- 
ly assembling troops at any centre 
of disturbance. Again, the num- 
ber of British soldiers has been 
more than doubled, while the num- 
ber of native soldiers has been 
materially reduced. We may take 
it for granted that the arsenals 
and magazines will henceforth be 
exclusively in possession of the 
British, and that the artillery and 
other more effective branches of 
military service will also be mainly 
in their hands. More rapid com- 
munication with England, and the 
greater interest felt in India as an 
integral portion of the empire, will 
also make themselves felt as factors 
of the utmost importance in check- 
ing any fresh outbreak. Lord 
Roberts expresses his belief that, 
“as regards the native equally 
with the British army of India, 
a better feeling never existed 
throughout all ranks than exists 
at present.” It is remarkable that 
this book gives no account of the 
excesses which were inevitable in 
the suppression of a mutiny which 
had been stained by so much blood- 
shed, treachery, and cruel massacre 
of English women and children. 
Their effect in perpetuating a feud 
between European and native seems 
to have been slight. The clemency 
party, headed by Lord Oanning in 
India, and by most leading states- 
men at home, roused great animos- 
ity during the continuance of the 
fierce passions of 1857. 

Perhaps their efforts were ap- 
preciated by the natives, who 
after their defeat found themselves 
exposed to all the strength of civ- 
ilisation temporarily deprived of 
those feelings of mercy and human- 
ity which are supposed to accom- 
pany it. Or possibly the natives 
yielded submissively to fate, and 
regarded revenge and resentment 
as beyond their reach, while severe 
retribution was the inevitable 
sequel of defeat. At all events, 
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the passions of that time died away, 
The sepoys were mostly extermi- 
nated or disappeared. Rebellious 
feudatories were severely punished ; 
loyal supporters were duly re- 
warded with grants and titles, 
Caution and conciliation are still 
necessary in administrative and 
legislative matters ; for it may be 
taken for granted that native 
soldiers will reflect the sentiments 
of the people generally, more par- 
ticularly upon any subject which 
involves their religion or the con- 
tinuance of ancient and cherished 
usages. The whole experiment 
of a Western democracy govern- 
ing peoples of stereotyped Oriental 
habits and manners is unique in 
the history of the world. It is 
inevitable that blunders should be 
made, that what commends itself 
to the rulers as sound and just 
may arouse the utmost discontent 
and animosity on the part of the 
ruled. Doctrinaire politicians, with 
their one-sided views of life, are 
wholly out of place in India, The 
greatest men in that country have 
always been in favour of gradual re- 
forms pursued with extreme caution 
and toleration, in sympathy with 
prejudices which, however alien to 
our own ideas, are deep-rooted in 
the native mind. Lord Roberts 
instances at the present day forest 
laws and sanitary regulations, our 
legislative and fiscal systems, as 
being all of them subjects requiring 
care and circumspection. In a 
former generation such questions 
as the burning, and later the 
remarriage, of widows created 
widespread consternation, and our 
handling of them was amongst 
the causes of disaffection to our 
rule. Only in 1892 the closing of 
the great Hurdwar Fair, on account 
of a serious outbreak of cholera, 
however obvious a measure in the 
eyes of Westerns, was keenly re- 
isented by the natives as a blow 
aimed at their religion and a vio- 
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lation of the religious toleration 
proclaimed in 1858, To be robbed 
by officious sanitary inspectors of 
the privilege of bathing in sacred 
waters, after they have toiled over 
hundreds of miles and surmounted 
every degree of fatigue and priv- 
ation, is to lose that which they 
value more than life, in obedience 
to Western sanitary ideas which 
they do not understand. 

There will always be risk of 
causing political dissatisfaction. 
A free Press amongst the natives 
would be the best corrective, pro- 
vided it is properly regulated. 
Lord Roberts draws attention to 
the licence allowed to that Press 
in vilifying the Government and 
its officials, and in persistently 
misrepresenting the motives and 
policy of the ruling Power. This 
always strikes us as a most inde- 
fensible proceeding, transplanting 
the free Press of the West into 
the East without any precaution 
against a seditious, hostile, and 
defiant spirit being openly in- 
dulged. However cautious and 
tolerant our proceedings, the good- 
will and confidence of the natives 
cannot be gained in the face of 
persistent misrepresentation and 
calumny. Details of this kind 
are numerous, but from a military 
point of view the lesson of the 
Mutiny is that we must preserve 
a due proportion of British and 
native troops, retain in our own 
hands the possession of arsenals 
and the more effective branches of 
the service, and open up speedy 
communications both internally 
and with England. 

Two great ceremonials are de- 
scribed in this book, which will 
have an enduring historical in- 
terest as long as our Indian army 
lasts—namely, the grand entry of 
Lord Canning into Lucknow on 
the 22d October 1859; and the 
proclamation of her Majesty as 
Empress of India on the Ist Jan- 
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uary 1877. Lord Roberts took a 
prominent part in both of them. 
The political interest of the former 
lies in the meeting a few days later 
between Lord Canning and the 
160 taluqdars of Oudh, whose 
estate and property he had con- 
fiscated by his summary procla- 
mation of March 15,1858. They 
had, many of them, angrily resisted 
the process of converting them 
into law-abiding subjects from 
having been feudal chiefs with 
unlimited power of oppression and 
usurpation, Confiscation was made 
general andsweeping. It extended 
to the whole soil of Oudh, and re- 
minds one to some slight extent of 
the Duke of Alva’s sentencing the 
whole population of the Nether- 
lands to death. The object, how- 
ever, was, besides punishing the 
guilty, to establish the revenue 
system on a new and satisfactory 
footing. Lord Canning now an- 
nounced the virtual though partial 
repeal of confiscation. Taluqdars 
who submitted received back their 
possessions as a free gift from the 
Government. Those who had done 
good service were rewarded with 
grants of confiscated lands. A 
month later, at Cawnpore, great 
satisfaction was given to the 
assembled chiefs by the announce- 
ment that the estates of native 
princes would be scrupulously re- 
spected, and that the right of 
adoption was conceded to them. 
That meant that instead of their 
possessions lapsing to the British 
Government on failure of heirs, 
their right, which in many pre- 
vious cases had been refused, 
would hereafter be recognised of 
adopting a son, who, according to 
Hindu notions, would as effective- 
ly continue his adoptive father’s 
line as a natural-born son would 
do. This, says Lord Roberts, did 
more than any other measure to 
make the feudatory princes believe 
in the amnesty proclamation. 
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The other ceremonial was at 
Delhi, when Lord Lytton received 
in durbar 63 ruling chiefs and 
nearly 300 titular chiefs and per- 
sons of distinction, the assemblage 
being intended to emphasise and 
repeat the proclamation of the 
Queen in 1858 in her public as- 
sumption of the title of “‘ Empress 
of India.” Lord Roberts played 
a leading part in its arrangement 
and conduct. He conversed, he 
says, with every one of the princes 
and nobles, and each in turn re- 
peated the same sentiments of 
loyalty as had been publicly ex- 
pressed by the leading Maharajahs. 
The political object, which must 
have been to some extent furthered 
by this tremendous ceremonial, 
was to assure each potentate and 
prince, “not only of the close 
union between the throne of Eng- 
land and your loyal and princely 
house, but also of the earnest 
desire of the paramount Power 
to see your dynasty strong, pros- 
perous, and permanent.” In other 
words, they were no longer to fear 
annexation by what they regarded 
as the rapacity of a Company, but 
were to consider themselves as 
part and parcel of the British 
empire, enrolled amongst its feu- 
datories, secure in their posses- 
sions whilst they continued in 
their loyalty. 

The same year, 1877, which 
witnessed this final consummation 
of empire after more than a cen- 
tury of heroic achievement, also 
witnessed the outbreak of war 
between Russia and Turkey, and 
the consequent unrest on the fron- 
tiers which looked in the direction 
of Russian power. The Trans- 
Indus tract of country was now 
removed from the Punjab Gov- 
ernment, formed into a separate 
district, under the control of a 
Chief Commissioner who would 
be responsible direct to the Gov- 
ernment of India for frontier 





administration and trans-frontier 
relations. This post, with the 
command of the Punjab Frontier 
Force, was conferred on Roberts, 
who now had our relations with 
Afghanistan and Russia primarily 
in his hands. 

Lord Roberts’ account of the 
great historical occurrences which 
date from 1877 is as valuable as 
that of the still more stirring 
events of twenty years earlier, 
Of both series of events he is 
entitled to say, ‘Quorum pars 
magna fui.” In the latter his 
responsibility was of course far 
the greater. 

The dominant feature of the 
situation which now engrossed his 
attention was that both England 
and Russia were solicitous for 
the friendship of the Ameer of 
Afghanistan. His territories were 
conterminous with ours, while 
Russia in two centuries had ex- 
panded along nearly 4000 miles of 
territory which lay between her 
boundary of that date and the 
present border-line of our Indian 


Empire. Both Afghan wars have . 


been brought about by the pres- 
ence of Russian officers in Kabul. 
In 1877 Russia’s southern bound- 
ary was almost conterminous with 
the northern boundary of Afghani- 
stan. The Ameer felt that Russia 
was in a position to crush him, 
while he was doubtful if we would 
protect him. In 1878 there was 
considerable risk of England having 
to go to war with Russia, and 
Indian troops had been brought to 
Malta with that view. At that 
moment the Ameer, at a council 
of his leading chiefs, decided to 
throw in his lot with Russia, and 
to receive at Kabul a Russian 
mission, headed by General Stolie- 
toff. An offensive and defensive 
alliance between Russia and the 
Ameer was contemplated (Lord 
Roberts gives the proofs), had the 
Berlin Congress of that year failed 
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to establish peace. Lord Lytton, 
with the sanction of the Cabinet 
at home, insisted on the Ameer re- 
ceiving a friendly British mission 
at Kabul, intimating that a refusal 
to grant it a free passage and safe- 
conduct would be deemed an act of 
open hostility. 

Every one knows that this led 
to the second Afghan war, in which 
Lord Roberts assumed the com- 
mand of the Kuram field force 
and conducted the invasion. The 
manner in which the Peiwar Kotal 
was carried is told in a clear, 
finished, and precise manner, ob- 
serving the via media between 
vagueness and excessive detail, in 
an appreciative and generous spirit 
to his comrades in arms. An ad- 
vance was then made to Khost, 
which the force was not strong 
enough to hold, and a further for- 
ward movement was postponed till 
the following year. 

Shere Ali, the Ameer, on hear- 
ing of the defeat of his army, 
had fled with the members of the 
Russian mission, and was succeed- 
ed by his son Yakub Khan, who, 
on the death of his father in 
February 1879, expressed anxiety 
for friendship with the Viceroy. 
Oavagnari was with his consent 
deputed to Kabul on a mission 
to him, and was there with his 
staff brutally murdered. The 
British people at that time were 
reluctant to go to war. South 
Africa was giving trouble, and 
we had only just escaped from a 
threatened war with Russia. The 
Liberal Opposition was eagerly 
preparing for a general election, 
and Mr Gladstone was extremely 
vocal on the subject of Shere Ali’s 
wrongs. Further hostilities were 
therefore out of the question until 
the murder of Cavagnari. Lord 
Roberts expresses the misgivings 
he felt at the time at our resorting 
under the circumstances to nego- 
tiation before we had inspired the 
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warlike Afghans with a sufficient 
sense of defeat to convince them 
of our strength and ability to 
punish any breach of treaty, on 
which conviction he rightly relied 
as the sole guarantee of its due 
observance. Accordingly chapter 
one of this war was concluded by 
the treaty of Gandamak, signed 
on the 26th May 1879, and effect- 
ed by “the tact and diplomatic 
skill of Louis Cavagnari.” We 
received under it cession of terri- 
tory, promising, on the other hand, 
support against external aggres- 
sion, and arranging for the recep- 
tion of a mission at Kabul. Lord 
Roberts’s forebodings as to what 
would befall this mission turned 
out to be correct. Accordingly 
the second invasion proceeded 
under his command, That won- 
derful march then took place, 
with the result that after severe 
fighting Kabul at last was at his 
mercy. It was part of the policy of 
this invasion to tell the tribes who 
were disposed to be friendly that 
we should never again altogether 
withdraw from Afghanistan, and 
so leave our friends in the hands 
of their enemies. A very singular 
feature of this invasion was that 
the Ameer Yakub Khan, who 
disavowed all responsibility for 
the death of Cavagnari, came to 
the British camp as our ally, 
seeking refuge from his mutinous 
soldiers. He had evidently done 
nothing to save Cavagnari, even 
if he had not originated the 
assault. His desire was to delay 
the British advance. He earnest- 
ly pressed that policy on Lord 
Roberts, but without success. He 
remained in our camp, in constant 
communication with Kabul, im- 
portant tidings evidently passing 
to and fro, his position enabling 
him to give accurate information 
to the enemy as to our numbers 
and movements. When Kabul 
was taken Lord Roberts made the 
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Ameer’s Ministers prisoners, and 
on their guilt with respect to 
Cavagnari’s murder being proved, 
they, as well as Yakub Khan, were 
deported to India, and an amnesty 
was proclaimed to all persons not 
concerned in the attack on the 
Residency, Lord Roberts finding 
it impossible to treat as rebels to 
the Ameer’s authority men who, 
it was clearly proved, had only 
carried out his secret, if not his 
expressed, wishes in opposing our 
advance on Kabul. 

The closing months of 1879 were 
signalised by a tremendous coali- 
tion against us of all the Afghan 
tribes, exasperated by the humilia- 
tions their country had undergone. 
In face of these ever-increas- 
ing hordes Lord Roberts and his 
comparatively small force were 
compelled on the 14th December 
to retire for a time within the 
defences of Sherpur, a measure 
which involved the abandonment 
of Kabul and the Bala Hissar, and 
which of course gave heart to the 
tribesmen. The Afghans speedily 
discovered the retrograde move- 
ment, and pressed our troops the 
whole way back to the canton- 
ment. There was hand-to-hand 
fighting, but the movement was 
successfully effected. Troops and 
baggage were safe inside Sherpur, 
and the Afghans got possession 
of the city and the Bala Hissar. 

Probably in all his battles, 
campaigns, and adventures, Lord 
Roberts and the troops under his 
command were never in greater 
peril than on that day. As he 
says, it is comparatively easy 
to act on the offensive against 
Asiatics, however much their num- 
bers may preponderate. ‘There 
is something in the determined 
advance of a compact disciplined 
body of troops which they can 
seldom resist. But a retirement 
is a different matter. They be- 
come full of confidence and valour 


the moment they see any signs of 
their opponents being unable to 
resist them, and if there is the 
smallest symptom of unsteadiness, 
wavering, or confusion, a disaster 
is certain to occur. It may be 
imagined, therefore, with what 
intense anxiety I watched for 
hours the withdrawal.” On the 
23d a determined attack was made 
by the besieging force, the mullas 
having in all the mosques made 
frantic appeals to the people to 
unite in one final effort to ex- 
terminate the infidel. The attack 
on Sherpur was decisively repulsed, 
The Afghans broke and fled. The 
cavalry pursued, and before night- 
fall all the open ground in the 
neighbourhood of Sherpur was 
cleared of the enemy. The victory 
was complete. Not only was the 
assault abandoned, but the great 
tribal combination had been dis- 
solved, and on the following morn- 
ing not a man, says Lord Roberts, 
‘of the many thousands who had 
been opposed to us the previous 
day remained in any of the villages 
or on the surrounding hills.” 

In the beginning of 1880 Af- 
ghanistan lay at our feet. The 
tidings of the defeat and disper- 
sion of the tribesmen spread far 
and wide, and resistance was at an 
end. The pacification or resettle- 
ment of the country became the 
matter in hand, and at this point 
the personal interest of the book, 
so far as Lord Roberts is con- 
cerned, undergoes a change. Down 
to that point we have, first, the 
personal adventures of the young 
soldier in camp, in trench, in 
march, in the storm of Delhi, and 
the relief of Lucknow; second, 
the wider views of the general re- 
sponsible for the campaign or the 
plans of battle. After the con- 
quest of the Afghans he begins 
his career as a statesman, taking 
part in transactions which affect 
the national welfare and the his- 
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tory of the world, and busied with 
high questions of military admin- 
istration and military statesman- 
ship. The first practical question 
was, how to deal with Afghanistan 
now that we had got it. With- 
drawal was felt to be out of the 
question until the objects of the 
war were secured—viz., the future 
safety of the Indian frontier, and 
guarantees for the future good be- 
haviour of the Afghans. Lord 
Roberts decided in favour of dis- 
integration of the country. A 
strong united Afghanistan was 
only desirable in the event of its 
ruler being friendly. Even then 
past experience had shown that 
the succession to an Ameer friendly 
to us was sure to be disputed, and 
the work of unification would 
have to begin all over again. We 
did not desire annexation, but 
there was considerable difficulty 
in finding a native ruler. The 
policy finally declared in durbar 
was that Yakub Khan could not 
be allowed to return, that the 
people might elect an Ameer friend- 
ly to us and subject to the Vice- 
roy’s approval, that the British 
army would withdraw as soon as 
that was done, retaining only the 
occupation of such places as were 
necessary for the safety of our In- 
dian frontier, but that Kandahar 
would not again be united to Kabul. 

Sir Donald Stewart’s division 
was now sent from Kandahar to 
Kabul to take part in the pacifica- 
tion of Northern Afghanistan. He 
reached it on the 5th May, and 
Roberts had to deliver up to him 
the supreme command. By the 
end of July Stewart had Abdur 
Rahman, with whom considerable 
difficulties had at first arisen, pro- 
claimed Ameer of Kabul. He was 
to rely on his own resources, no 
treaty to be made till his power 
was consolidated. 

Orders were given for the Brit- 
ish force to retire; but Roberts, 
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riding away from Kabul, suddenly 
experienced a presentiment of 
coming trouble so vividly as to 
induce him to return, only to 
receive the news that Ayub Khan, 
a brother of the deported Yakub, 
had totally defeated Burrows’s 
brigade at Maiwand, and was be- 
sieging Kandahar, where Primrose 
had succeeded to Sir Donald 
Stewart’s command. The lam- 
entable news, he says, “almost 
took my breath away”; for it 
meant at the least that all was 
confusion again on the very eve of 
a projected pacification. Stewart 
and Roberts agreed that whatever 
might happen, the only way to 
render speedy relief to Kandahar 
was to send a force from Kabul, 
where they were still urgently 
required. From no other quarter 
could a force be rapidly got to- © 
gether, and, moreover, the most 
seasoned troops were required to 
deal with the terrible emergency 
which had arisen —the sudden 
appearance of a strong Afghan 
force flushed with victory. Our 
disaster, of course, had created 
considerable excitement all along 
the border. The state of feeling 
throughout India was such, says 
Lord Roberts, as to make those who 
remembered the Mutiny anxious 
for better news from the north. 
Roberts pressed his view that the 
Kabul force should be sent. On 
the 3d August Lord Ripon tele- 
graphed orders to that effect, and 
that Roberts should be placed in 
command, who accordingly got 
together his force, carefully weed- 
ing out of it every man not likely 
to stand the strain of prolonged 
forced marches, and reducing im- 
pedimenta to a minimum. He 


marched, with less than 10,000 
men and only mountain batteries, 
313 miles, and entered Kandahar 
in twenty days, having on the 
way been nearly prostrated with 
This book deals so very 
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sparingly in adverse criticism, the 
main points to which it has been 
directed down to this date being 
the unpreparedness and the in- 
efficiency of the too elderly officers 
in command of various stations at 
the outbreak of the Mutiny, that 
attention cannot fail to be aroused 
by the severe remarks made on 
the demoralised condition of the 
garrison at Kandahar. The gen- 
eral bearing of the troops re- 
minded him, he says, of the people 
at Agra in 1857. “They seemed 
to consider themselves hopelessly 
defeated, and were utterly despon- 
dent: they never even hoisted the 
union-jack until the relieving force 
was close at hand.” Yet the walls 
of Kandahar were so high and 
thick as to render the city abso- 
lutely impregnable to any army 
not equipped with a regular siege- 
train. ‘For British soldiers,” 
he says, “to have contemplated 
the possibility of Kandahar being 
taken by an Afghan army showed 
what a miserable state of depres- 
sion and demoralisation they were 
in.” The next morning, September 
1, Roberts assumed the command 
of the army in Southern Afghan- 
istan, the troops at Kandahar con- 
sisting of 3800 British and 11,000 
natives, with 36 guns; and at 
six o’clock in the evening of the 
same day, after a tremendous 
conflict, telegraphed the total de- 
feat and complete dispersion of 
Ayub Khan’s army with com- 
paratively slight loss on our side. 
This closed the Afghan war. 
Roberts left Kandahar for Quetta 
in search of health after his attack 
of fever, and was shortly after- 
wards created Commander-in-Chief 
of the Madras army. Stewart, 
after installing Abdur Rahman as 
Ameer of Kabul, marched the whole 
British force out of that city on 
their return to India, one brigade 
alone being left as a temporary 
measure in the Khyber Pass. 
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Lord Roberts pays, as well he 
might, a glowing tribute to the 
unflagging energy and perseverance 
of his “splendid troops,” both 
British and native, from whom he 
finally parted at the Bolan Pass :— 


“As I parted with each corps in 
turn its band played ‘Auld Lang 
Syne,’ and I have never since heard 
that memory-stirring air without its 
bringing before my mind’s eye the 
last view I had of the Kabul-Kan- 
dahar Field Force. I fancy myself 
crossing and recrossing the river 
which winds through the pass; I 
hear the martial beat of drums and 
plaintive music of the pipes; and I 
see Riflemen and Gurkhas, High- 
landers and Sikhs, guns and horses, 
camels and mules, with the endless 
following of an Indian army, winding 
through the narrow gorges, or over 
the interminable boulders which made 
the passage of the Bolan so difficult 
and wearisome to man and beast. I 
shall never forget the feeling of sad- 
ness with which I said good-bye to 
the men who had done so much for 
me. I looked upon them all, native 
as well as British, as my valued 
friends. And well I might, for never 
had a commander been better served.” 


Here ends the long tale of Lord 
Roberts’ active service in the field, 
which began with the movable 
column of the Punjab, and ended 
with this splendid march from 
Kabul to Kandahar, with the 
complete overthrow of the Afghan 
army at the end of it. It was 
this latter exploit which chiefly ar- 
rested the attention of his country- 
men, and gained for him the en- 
thusiastic reception which awaited 
him on his return to England. 
He himself, and probably his 
readers will concur with him, 
considered his march from Ku- 
ram to Kabul the previous autumn 
in reality the greater military 
achievement, in every particular 
more difficult, more dangerous, and 
more responsible. In this last- 
mentioned operation his force was 
little more than half the strength 
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with which he marched to Kan- 
dahar. Daring the latter part of 
it, after crossing the Shutargardan, 
he was in the midst of quite as 
hostile tribes, “ entirely dependent 
on the country for supplies, heavily 
handicapped by want of transport, 
and practically as completely cut 
off from communication with India 
as | was a year later on the march 
to Kandahar.” Before him was 
Kabul, with its large and well- 
equipped arsenal and a highly 
organised army ; around him were 
tribesmen hurrying to defend its 
approaches; within his camp a 
traitor in the form of the Ameer, 
posing as the friend to the British 
Government and a refugee seeking 
our protection, while in reality he 
was a deadly foe. 

The destruction of the British 
force in 1842 brought home to the 
English mind the perils of Afghan 
warfare. Lord Roberts’ successes 
ought not to diminish the caution 
with which military operations in 
that country should be attempted. 
They give one the impression of 
being hazardous to the last degree, 
not to be undertaken without the 
utmost precautions to ensure suc- 
cess, or without the most urgent 
requirements of political necessity. 
Lord Roberts cannot be suspected 
of unduly magnifying their difti- 
culties. But the desperateness of 
the whole proceeding, the peril of 
annihilation in case of hesitation, 
are shown by his remark with re- 
gard to the prospects of his small 
force when surrounded by foes 
and approaching Kabul: ‘“ Had 
there been on our part the small- 
est hesitation or delay, we should 
have found ourselves opposed by 
as formidable a combination as we 
had to deal with two months later 
at Sherpur. Nothing could then 
have saved the force, not one man 
of which, I firmly believe, would 
have ever returned to tell the tale 
in India.” From the fall of Delhi 
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to the fall of Kabul and the relief 
of Kandahar there is compressed 
within a quarter of a century 
enough of daring achievement and 
determined conflict with over- 
powering numbers of brave and 
resolute enemies to convince the 
world that a nation which can 
produce such men has not entered 
yet on the period of its decline, has 
not yet had its energies and spirit 
sapped by peace and prosperity, 
but is still capable of vindicating 
its empire in all parts of the 
Amongst the many heroes 
which that space of time brought 
to the front, Lord Roberts has won 
a foremost place, and every one 
must rejoice at the honours which 
have been showered upon him, and 
which he has so richly deserved. 
There is an amusing glimpse of 
the way in which our Indian heroes 
regarded the actions of their coun- 
try and compatriots in South Africa. 
Lord Roberts, after the Afghan 
campaigns, went home more or less 
invalided before entering upon his 
duties in Madras. “Six weeks 
out of these precious months of 
leave,” Lord Roberts says, “ were 
spent in a wild-goose chase to the 
Oape of Good Hope and back, upon 


my being nominated by Mr Glad- 


stone’s Government Governor of 
Natal and Commander of the 
Forces in South Africa, on the 
death of Sir George Colley, and 
the receipt of the news of the 
disaster at Majuba Hill.” Natur- 
ally enough, he expected a brisk 
business, having usually up to that 
time been selected for command 
when some dangerous and desper- 
ate enterprise was on foot. Mat- 
ters on this occasion took a turn 
to which he was not accustomed. 
“While I was on my way out to 
take up my command peace was 
made with the Boers in the most 
marvellously rapid and unexpected 
manner.” A peace without honour 
or the semblance of honour! Lord 
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Roberts does not seem, from the 
tone of his allusion to the whole 
remarkable business, to have re- 
garded his selection for this par- 
ticular command as being in the 
nature of a distinguished compli- 
ment worthy of his acceptance. 
His stay at Cape Town lasted 
twenty-four hours, “the Govern- 
ment being apparently as anxious 
to get me away from Africa as 
they had been to hurry me out 
there.” 

After a stay in Madras, Lord 
Roberts again visited Calcutta in 
March 1885, while Lord Dufferin 
was Viceroy. It was shortly be- 
fore the affair at Panjdeh, which 
so nearly led to war with Russia, 
and which was the immediate 
occasion of a vote of credit of 
several millions by the House of 
Commons. Public affairs were 
unsettled. Russia was very active 
in the valley of the Oxus, Skobe- 
leff’s victories having given her 
Merv and Sarakhs, thus making 
the Caspian the base of any future 
operations, Turkestan being also 
in direct communication by rail 
and steamer with St Petersburg. 
The army in the Caucasus was now 
easily transportable to the bound- 
aries of Afghanistan, and accord- 
ingly Russia was dictating terms 
to the Boundary Commission, and 
ejecting an Afghan garrison from 
Panjdeh under the eyes of British 
officers. Meetings took place be- 
tween Lord Dufferin and Abdur 
Rahman at Rawul Pindi. The 
former declared that England was 
resolved that a Russian advance 
on Herat should be met by a 
declaration of war, and the latter 
was required to choose finally 
which of his two powerful neigh- 
bours he would have for his ally. 
As far as words went the Ameer 
chose Great Britain. The Viceroy 
ratified Lord Ripon’s promise to 
defend his kingdom against foreign 
aggression, and presented him with 
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money, arms, and ammunition, 
Everything was in readiness for 
war. ‘A change of Government, 
however,” says Lord Roberts, 
“took place just in time to prevent 
the war. Lord Salisbury’s deter- 
mined attitude convinced Russia 
that no further encroachments on 
the Afghan frontier would be 
permitted: she ceased the ‘game 
of brag’ she had been allowed to 
play, andthe Boundary Commission 
were enabled to proceed with the 
work of delimitation.” The most 
satisfactory incident of the whole 
of these proceedings was the loy- 
alty of the native chiefs who were 
present, and their profuse pro- 
mises of help in case a recourse 
to arms became necessary. Simi- 
lar demonstrations of loyalty were 
made by distant native rulers. 
Lord Roberts says that the great- 
est enthusiasm prevailed, and the 
various camps at Rawul Pindi 
were crowded with men desirous 
of joining the ranks of our army. 
We were able in the height of the 
Mutiny to rely on the firm sup- 
port of many of the most promi- 
nent native races, and it seems 
highly probable that that support 
would be still more general and 
even more enthusiastic in the de- 
fence of their country against a 
foreign invader. And every ten 
years that pass over our heads 
tend to consolidate the empire, 
and to confirm the acquiescence of 
native feudatories and allies in a 
rule to which they have become 
accustomed, and which gives them 
security without impairing their 
dignity and independence. 

In 1885 Lord Roberts succeeded 
Sir Donald Stewart as Commander- 
in-Chief in India. He went with 
Lord Dufferin to Rangoon, and 
then to Mandalay, where the Vice- - 
roy formally announced the annex- 
ation by England of all that part 
of Upper Burmah over which King 
Thebaw had held sway. The chief 
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subject which still interested him 
in his high position was the security 
of our North-West frontier, having 
regard to the near approach of 
Russia, and our consequent prom- 
ise to the Ameer to preserve the 
integrity of his kingdom, a promise 
which rendered us responsible for 
the northern as well as the southern 
boundary of Afghanistan. Lord 
Roberts, contrary to the opinions 
of the majority of the Defence 
Committee, laid greater stress on 
the maintenance of lines of com- 
munication than on the construc- 
tion of numerous fortifications. 
His aim was to have the means 
of bringing all the strategical 
points on the frontier into direct 
communication with the Indian 
railways, so as to be able to mass 
our troops rapidly. The offensive 
and defensive requirements of 
Quetta and the Bolan Pass were 
to be provided for, and a spot was 
selected on the right bank of the 
Kabul river between Khairabad 
and the Indus, and commanding 
the latter river, on which the gar- 
risons of Peshawur and Noushera 
could fall back if necessary and 
await reinforcements. This is 
with a view to the probable hos- 
tility of the warlike tribes, who 
in case of invasion would, so long 
as they remain hostile, combine 
against us from Chitral to Balu- 
chistan, and pour into India. The 
Khyber Pass was the chief pass 
to be defended, for it alone de- 
bouched directly on cultivated 
country and on roads leading to 
the chief Punjab cities. Too 
many forts had to be avoided, 
on grounds both of finance and 
of the difficulty of garrisoning 
them. Lord Roberts also pre- 
scribed the defensive works which 
should be taken in hand without 
delay, and the roads and railways 
which should be constructed. And 
it is worth noting that he was 
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so far satisfied with the attention 
paid to his requirements that he 
writes :— 


“Seven years later, when I gave up 
my command of the army in India, I 
had the supreme satisfaction of know- 
ing that I left our North-West frontier 
secure so far as it was possible to make 
it so, hampered as we were by want 
of money. The necessary fortifica- 
tions had been completed, schemes for 
the defence of the various less import- 
ant positions had been prepared, and 
the roads and railways, in my estima- 
tion of such vast importance, had 
either been finished or were well 
advanced.” 


Thus Lord Beaconsfield’s well- 
known policy for the construction 
of a scientific frontier to the north- 
west of our Indian empire has been 
carried out. The declaration of 
that policy was at the time derided 
by the party hacks and political 
nincompoops of the time ; but suc- 
cessive Viceroys have given 
thought and attention to it, real- 
ising that so long as invasion re- 
mains a remote risk we could not 
look unconcernedly on, while Rus- 
sia crept step by step closer to our 
dominions. Lord Lytton’s forward 
movement was the first step in 
carrying out this policy, and from 
first to last Lord Roberts has been 
a main instrument in its execution. 

It must not be supposed that all 
occasion for anxiety has been re- 
moved, but at least the plans have 
been adopted and executed to an 
extent which was satisfactory. 
Rawul Pindi on the right and 
Quetta on the left marked the 
boundaries of the frontier line, 
Multan having been rejected. 
There was also a scheme for util- 
ising the armies of native States 
as an auxiliary force for the ser- 
vice of the empire. Lord Roberts 
was at first doubtful of the wisdom 
of encouraging a high state of 
efficiency amongst the troops of 
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independent States. But having 
fought side by side with natives, 
he had gained confidence in their 
desire to co-operate with us and in 
their unmistakable loyalty. But 
for the saving clause, ‘“‘so long as 
our Government continues just 
and sympathetic,” we should infer 
that he had at the close of his 
career fallen a victim to that ex- 
cessive trust in the natives which 
he found so rife when he first 
landed, and which was the prime 
cause of the Mutiny. The chiefs 
of course cordially responded to 
proposals of this kind, and steadily 
improved their armies under the 
guidance of carefully selected 
British officers. It is a policy 
which we must take on trust, 
confiding in our experts. Sub- 
stantial results are said to have 
been already obtained, the Chitral 
expedition having had valuable 
help from the transport trains 
organised by the rulers of Gwa- 
lior and Jeypoor, and by the 
troops of the Maharajah of Kash- 
mir. Still for our part we rely 
with greater confidence in regard 
to the future on this circumstance, 
that instead of British troops being 
in the proportion of less than 1 
to 6, as they were in the days be- 
fore the Mutiny, we have now, or 
had in 1885 (vol. ii. p. 390), 70,000 
British with 414 guns, and 128,636 
natives, a proportion of more than 
1 to 2. So long as our trust in 
native loyalty and professions does 
not lead us to tamper with this 
proportion, and to take all the 
securities which a position, pre- 
carious in spite of all our efforts, 
requires, there can be no political 
unwisdom in cultivating friend- 
ship and inspiring confidence in 
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native States, a policy which we 
hope will, before many generations 
have passed away, lead to the 
introduction of friendly  senti- 
ments and civilising agencies even 
amongst the hostile tribes who 
hang like a dark cloud over our 
North-Western frontier. 

We lay down these volumes with 
the feeling that they are the record 
of the life not only of a brave and 
capable soldier, but of a loyal 
friend and of a very kindly and 
modest-hearted gentleman. When 
he succeeds, it is his “luck,” when 
others fail, it is their “‘ misfortune.” 
There is not an_unkind word from 
beginning to end, and when an 
adverse criticism is inevitable, it 
is free from bitterness, and names 
are withheld as far as_ possible. 
Those who served under him in 
later life were made to feel that 
his eye was on them, and that 
their actions would be appraised 
in an ungrudging and appreciative 
spirit. The record of his young 
days is fresh and full of charm, 
recalling the bright young officer 
whose sobriquet of ‘“ Bobs” 
throughout the service was the 
Indian unerring sign of genial 
manners and personal popularity. 
And throughout the book, from 
the day when he “found his fate” 
to the hour when he penned its 
dedication, we have occasional 
glimpses of the domestic senti- 
ment which Englishmen recognise 
as the basis of national greatness, 
and without whose gilding this 
life of strenuous activity of ‘ Forty- 
one Years in India’ could not be 
the happy retrospect it is. By 
such men our Indian empire was 
won, and by such men it must be 
held. 











